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of the New and Greater Chandler 


F YOU have seen the new pany gives to details throughout 

Chandler touring car body you _ the car, inside and outside. And 

understand why we do not at- remember this, any type of touring 
tempt to describe it. If you have — body other than the Chandler ton- 
not seen it visit the Chandler sales- neau-cowl typewill be old-fashioned 
room today and get a new idea of and out of date before the season 
motor car beauty. is over. The old style design, with 
the backs of the front seats project- 
ing abruptly above the body, looks 
odd even now. 


This new touring car is the most 
beautiful car of the year. There 
can hardly be any argument as to . 
that. Someone having reason to be See the Chandler. You will be 
biased might dispute this, but you delighted with the style of the car 
are unprejudiced—you will look and you know now that you can 
with open mind for grace of line depend on it mechanically— 
and beauty of finish—and you will depend on it for all the power, 
agree with what countless thou- speed, flexible control and day-in- 
sands at the automobile shows have . and-day-out service that you could 
said very positively. Theyhavesaid ask for in a car at any price. 
the Chandler is the most beautiful For the Chandler chassis, distinguished 


car of the year. So goand seeit. —bythemarvelous Chandler Motor, has been 
proven right through three years of service 
The walnut - paneled tonneau in the hands of thousands of owners, It is 
cowl has pleased the public every- free from any hint of experimentation, free 
: from any hint of untried theory. 
where. It will please you. It gives 
the Cara very unusual air of com- In spite of higher prices of all materials 


=. entering into it, the Chandler is still noted 
plete finish, It reflects, too, the for highest quality construction through- 


thought which the Chandler Com- out and the finest equipment. 


Seven:Passenger Touring Car -+ $1295 
Four:Passenger Roadster + + «+ $1295 


The New Chandler Catalogue illustrates the New Big Touring Car, 


the Four:Passenger Roadster, other body types and all mechanical 
features fully. If you do not know your Chandler dealer write us today 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO. 3204-3234 E-13lst St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Raising Ducks in New York 


Early care when 


me UCKLINGS are less fortunate 
than chickens, generally, in the 
care they receive. Farmers do 
not understand their needs so 
well and all sorts of mistakes 

noe are made. One very common 
one is in the matter of food. A farmer’s wife 
in one of the late issues of American Agri- 
culturist tells of feeding nothing but corn- 
meal mash to little ducks. She thought she 
was doing well to raise 40 out of 100, as the 
year before she only raised 13 out of the 
same number. And she really was, on the 
food she used. Cornmeal does not contain 
enough of the mineral salts or the bone and 
muscle forming elements. It is a fine food 
when used in proper portions with other 
feeds. I raised about 75 ducklings last year 
and never lost one, except by crows and two 
by accident, says Mrs M. G. Feint of Cortland 
county, N Y. 

Another fallacy is that they must be con- 
fined. Let them run with a hen mother 
to look out for them. All young things need 
activity if they are to grow strong and sturdy, 
little ducklings in particular. They need and 
want to be busy all the time, 
except for brief warming up 





very young---Good- methods bring many eggs 


let them out on the ground, but kept them in 
a nice pen with a dry floor in the*barn.” 

If they must be yarded let the yard be so 
large that they hardly realize they are con- 
fined. The size must vary not only with the 
number of occupants, but as toywhether it 
is bare ground or well grassed and shaded. 
I kept ducks on a small grass plot for years. 
But I never allowed the flock to be large 
enough to eat down the grass. Indeed it was 
the finest grass anywhere around, as their 
droppings are fine as a fertilizer. 

Little ducks need shade on hot days. Sun- 
stroke may carry them off in a day if they 
are obliged to endure the sun on a real, hot 
day. Given their liberty, a reasonable room 
in which to exercise, water to drink at -all 
times and three to five feedings a day of a 
mash and I can actually see them grow. My 
mash is composed of three parts good bran 
or wheat feed, one part white middlings, one 
part corn meal, two parts green stuff cut very 
fine, a fourth vart good beef scraps and the 
same of sand or fine chick grit. They are 
soon independent youngsters that need no 
mothering, long before chicks of the sanie 


I also lay much of the fine laying qualities 
of my Indian Runner ducks to the unbroken, 
healthy development of the bird from duck- 
ling to laying. Mine certainly lay surpris- 
ingly well.. One customer reports 225 eggs 
each from his flock, hatched from my eggs 


and grown according to directions. 
wo 


. ————————————EEE 
Disposal of Surplus Cockerels 


F. W. KAZMEIER, ORANGE COUNTY, N Y¥ 


At this season most poultrymen have, or 
soon will have, a number of surplus cockerels. 
The very. best thing to do with these is to 
fatten and market them when they weigh 
between a pound and two pounds apiece. 
I have often kept and fed my surplus until 
fall and then sold the cockerels as roasters 
for less than they would bring in the early 
summer. I make it a practice now to sell 
all I do not want to keep as breeders, as 
soon as the fowls weigh between a pound and 
two pounds apiece, depending somewhat on 
market conditions. This gives the pullets 
more room and they will do much better. 
Here is my method of fattening: I pick out 

those I want to market, about 





spells, after which they are 
soon up and on the go again. 
I saw a friend last year who 
had a setting of high-priced - 
duck eggs. She had penned 
the ducklings in a little yard 
about as big as the family din- 
ing table. This was moved 
frequently, but the fact re- 
mained that they were in jail. 
There were no exciting excur- 
sions for delicious insects, no 
exploring for hidden treasures 
beneath the grass roots and 
dozens .of other occupations. 
The little fellows just hung 
about their fence, begging to 
go out, all day long, and were 
spindling, frail little things, 











10 days before killing, pen 
them up in -flocks of 50 each 
in a pen of about 30 square feet 
of floor space. A hopper con- 
taining grit, oyster shell and 
charcoal is hung in the pen. 
They ‘are given two drinking 
dishes in each pen, one is filled 
up with sweet skim milk and 
the other with fresh water. 
Three times a day the following 
fattening mash is fed: Three 
pounds each screened beef scrap, 
wheat middlings and wheat 
bran, one pound fine bonemeal 
and six pounds corn meal. This 
is mixed with either sour milk 
or sweet skim milk. Only as 
much is fed at a time as the 
birds will eat up clean. The 








although otherwise well cared 
for. 

When I asked her why she 
did not let them go she said, 


Dignified Advertising Scheme That Pays 


This original advertising appears upon the poultry 
Anthony R. Vaillant of Monmouth county, N J. 
and interurban trolley line. 


It faces a main road 


greatest precaution is employed 
not to let any food sour, or 
leave any sour food or milk be- 
fore the fowlr 


house of 


Commenting upon the scheme, Mr Vaillant 


Why I have so wanted to, but writes: ‘(Many autos pass the place (sometimes as many as 300 in one I keep the following dry 
I supposed I mustn’t. They hour) and occupants of autos, trolleys and carriages read the signs as mash always before them in 
are so choice that I thought I they pass by. I have heard many. commenting about it. It costs little self-feeding hoppers one in 
must keep them safe, where I and attracts much attention and trade.” Mr Vaillant raises White each pen. Three pounds each 


could care for them.’ On my 
explaining my methods and the 
reasons for them, she pulled 
down one side of the pen and < 
away they raced. Within 24 hours you could 
actually see an increase of growth. There 
was no more pining, and she raised every 
one to healthy, strong maturity. A week or 
two longer of confinement would have killed 
half of them and stunted the rest. 


The Run Is All Important 


I have seen it done so often.” Two flocks, 
to my knowledge were either made hopeless 
“runts” last year, or wiped out entirely. One 
case was an extreme one. The case as de- 
scribed to me was faultless regarding food 
and drink, and I nearly missed a diagnosis 
until I asked the size of their yard. ‘‘Yard?” 
was the reply. ‘‘Why they haven’t any yard! 
I was so anxious to raise these that I never 


Leghorn hens for eggs and Plymouth 
Island Red fowls for meat. 


age are as storng and well-grown. When 
first out of the nest I place before them only 
water and sand for 36 hours; then I give 
bread moistened with milk five times a day. 
After four or five days I begin adding the 
mash to the bread and milk, and in a week 
they eat nothing but mash. After about 10 
days three feeds a day will do if they can be 
given cracked corn and wheat at night, and 
later whole corn. 

Water to swim in is unnecessary, although 
a great help in keeping them clean at all 
times. I practically never lose a duckling 
by this method. I think they also owe their 
sturdiness largely to healthy, vigorous breed- 
ing stock which takes plenty of exercise each 
day. Good methods are cumulative in effect. 


Rock, Wyandotte 
He caters to the private trade. 
delivered, as customers send orders and call for the purchase. The 
prices are the same as those on New York market for first-class goods. 


and Rhode 





wheat middlings, wheat bran, 
bread crumbs, rolled oats and 
corn meal; four pounds screened 
beef scrap and one pound fine 
bonemeal. It is surprising what a large 
amount of this dry mash the cockerels will 
consume in addition to the wet mash. My 
experience has been that fowls will eat about 
as much dry as wet'mash. The more food 
they eat during this fattening period, the 
better. I have, through careful feeding tests, 
found that I could get nearly half as much 
more feed in them when feeding both dry 
and wet mash in comparison with the feed- 
ing of wet mash exclusively. 

I feed no grains whatever during the fat- 
tening time, because grain takes too long 
and too much energy to convert into meat 
and fat. Plenty of fresh air and sunshine is 
provided, and the pens are kept scrupulously 
clean and disinfected. 


Nothing is 
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xperiences of Extensive Orchardist 


HE following article by J. Andrew Cohill, 
=e ager of the Tonvloway orchard company 
°o 


land, is a tip-top, practical story . 


depicting the ways in which some of the knotty 
farm problems may be overcome. The Tonolo- 
way orchards comprise about 800 acres, and Mr 
Cohill is.especially fitted to diseuss these prob- 
lems from his persenal experience. Attention is 
porwr called to the solution of the apple 
arrel and labor problems.—[ Editor. 


I attended a summer meeting of the Mary- 
land state horticultural society about four 
years ago, where a speaker talked on summer 
pruning and its tendency to bring young apple 
trees over to the bearing habit. I came home 
with the idea and, as mildly as possible, tried 
to transfer the idea to Dad. You should have 
seen him explode! Dad is the best in the 
world, but he is inclined to be somewhat con- 
servative. After some argument, however, 
Dad decided that I might try the idea on some 
of the Baldwins, but warned me to confine 
my college stuff to a very smalf area. 

We had 1000 trees of 10-year-old Baldwins 
at that time, which were dandy big treés, but 
did not bear. I pruned 586 of them so hard I 
was really ashamed to take more than one 
look back at the brush. Dad was sick the 
next day when he saw what I had done. He 
told me I had done $500 worth of damage. 
However, every one of those 50 trees bore 
apples the next summer. 

The next year we had every one of those 
Baldwins bearing apples, instead of growing 
wood. We have found summer pruning to 
be entirely practical, and now include it with 
our annual work. It net only has a tendency 
to bring trees into bearing early, but in some 
instances actually increases the yield and has 
ziven our apples better color. I should not 
advise pruning on every variety, because, ap- 
parently, om our early summer apples the 
work did not seem to indicate the tree was 
inclined to bear any earlier. 

The proper time to do this work is of the 
utmost importance. As soon as the terminal 
buds have set, which indicates that the tree 
has about stopped growing for the season, 
seems to be the most favorable time. This 
is between July 15 and August 15 in Mary- 
land. The time nray differ in New York. If 
summer pruning is done before the tree ceases 
growing, the tendency seems to be that the 
tree will put forth a growth of shoots; ‘on 
the other hand, if done too late in the sum- 
mer, no opportunity is given the tree to throw 
its strength into fruit buds. By pruning part 
of the growth at the proper time, the fruit 
buds received a good supply of surplus food, 
enabling them to increase in size, and thus 
becoming productive fruit buds. A large, 
strong, growing apple tree, which seems to be 
giving all its energy over to wood growth, 
and late in coming into bearing, can be forced 
to produce fruit earlier, by summer pruning. 


Strict Attention to Orchard Economy 


I certainly would not advise neglect in the 
care of an orchard, or the quality of a pack, 
to save a few dollars; that would not be 
econcmy and efficiency. I want to tell of a 
case where I saved $1000 in the management 
of our orchards. The orchards are located 
on a steep hillside, like many orchards in 
New York state. It cost $1800 to spray for 
scale once each year with lime-sulphur. When 
picking season began in 1914, I furnished my 
picking foreman with ordinary shipping tags 
and on each tree which had any seale a tag 
was tied to a lower limb. Last spring, 1915, 
instead of spraying the entire orchard, we 
simply sprayed the tagged trees, giving them 
a complete drenching. The cost of this work 
amounted to $800, saving an even $1000. 

We left the tags on the trees until picking 
season, to see if our work was thorough. The 
resuits were wonderful. The orchard never 
has been as free from the scale as it is at 
this time, and think of the saving on just that 
one item of orchard operation! I should not 
advise the spraying of a bearing orchard in 


this manner every year, but every other year. 
Such a system is entirely practical. 

In 1914 it cost us 36 cents to pick, pack 
and deliver a barrel of apples to our railroad 
station. .In 1915 the cost was 25 cents, or a 
difference of 11 cents a barrel, and om a crop 
of 27,000 barrels it meant a saving of $2700. 
We might never have known it unless we had 
the detailed cost of each operation, which af- 
forded an opportunity to plug up our leaks. 

Two years ago we began to feel the need of 
a better barrel in which to pack our fruit. 
We had been paying our local cooper 35 cents 
each for a barrel made of knotty staves and 
poor quality of hoops. We demanded him to 
supply us with a barrel made of clean, white, 
No 1 staves, free from knots, and a better 
quality hoops. He would not sign a contract 
for such a barrel for less than 40 cents each. 
We cut loose from him, made our own barrels, 
used the best quality of material obtainable, 
and did so for 29 cents each. This change 
saved us $2970; gave as good a barrel as 
money can buy, and also relieved us from 
much worry, for we began making them in 
July and had every barrel made up and stored 
away before our late picking began. 

The equipment for making barrels is very 
inexpensive, and coopers can be obtained to 
make them by contract fu. 5 cents each. 
And so, for any grower having a crop of 5000 
barrels or more, I think he will find it prac- 
tical to make his own barrels, for three rea- 
sons: He will save money, get a better qual- 
ity package and find much relief in having 
them when he needs them. 


Makes Own Barrels on Farm 


We begin to make our barrels about July 1 
after we can estimate the number needed for 
the coming crop. However, we always order 
the barrel material as early as possible, bas- 
ing our order on a fair average of past crops, 
because the cooperage companies will offer 
better prices\than in the rush season. They 
will, of course, accept such orders for future 
deliveries, subject to cancellation providing 
the fruit grower should lose his crop from 
frost or winter freezing. 

Because of the danger of fire, the cooper’s 
shop is located several hundred feet from the 
storage building. The shop is a crudely con- 
structed building, 12 x 20 feet, which is large 
enough for four coopers to work. The cost 
for building it would not exceed $100. Many 
coopers furnish their own tools, but we have 
equipped our shop. Two cooper stoves are 
needed for four coopers. Including the cost 
of the tools, another $100 will cover every 
other cost. Where only two coopers are 
needed, this last $100 cost might be cut in 
half. 

A track running from the storage building 
to the cooper shop provides a method of carry- 
ing the staves, etc, to the cooper shop, and 
also answers the purpose of returning the 
completed barrel to the storage shed. As the 
work of making barrels is a hot job, during 
the summer time, coopers prefer a building 
without sides, for this allows them to get all 
of the fresh air possible, and, of course, such 
buildings are cheaply constructed. 


Organizations Important 


Another important feature of 6rchard man- 
agement is to have an organized system of 
handling the men. We have a few rules and 
regulations for our regular or year-around 
men. Don’t put in force a lot of Sunday 
school rules, which no one will live up to, not 
even yourself, but make as few rules as pos- 
sible and carry them out. We all find it a 
very easy matter to do things and accomplish 
certain results, when we know that our jobs 
depend upon them. 

So it is with the laboring man when certain 
rules are required of him which are just and 


Solution of problems confronting big Maryland grower 


practical. If presented to him in the right 
way, in the majority of cases he will co-op- 
erate with the owner. .We work 10 hours; 
no more, no less. Every team and every man 
must start at seven and stop at six; no matter 
how rushed we are, 10-hours is considered a 
day. There are several methods to get work 
out of the men, but we think there is only one 
successful way, and that is by treating them 
kindly. 


Securing Extra Labor 


For our extra labor during picking season, 
which starts in July, we try to get the country 


labor in our territory, avoiding as much as 


possible the town and city class. It is not as 
much of a trick to get the pickers as it is to 
hold them. There lies the key to the whole 
situation; send a booster back in the coun- 
try when the season is over, i’ .ead of a 
kicker. Feed these fellows all they can eat, 
and the very best of food. It will be the best 
money you ever invested. ; 

The -housing of the men is also of the ut- 
most importance. We used wooden shacks 
for sleeping quarters the first year we found 
it necessary to run a camp, and take a tip 
from me, stay clear of them. They are in- 
sanitary. We now use army tents, cots and 
The tents are 7 x 7 feet, and large 
enough to comfortably hold two men. 

Usually the pickers come in pairs, and they 
know each other and take a tent together. 
If not, we give them an opportunity to select 
their camping companion. We charge them 
50 cents a day board, which, of course, in- 
cludes their camping equipment of tents, cots 
and blankets. Counting the interest and de- 
preciation of the camping equipment, the total 
cost amounts to $1 a day to care for each man 
in a satisfactory manner, but we consider the 
difference a good investment. 


a 
wiandccts. 


ESTIMATING FOR MATURE PULLETS 


In planning for the hatch and before set- 
ting the eggs, Heber M. Cubberley of Union 
county, N J, makes some very conservative 
estimates in figuring for the number of pul- 
lets which he wishes to hatch for the coming 
season. He makes-a conservative estimate 
that 72 per cent of the eggs will hatch, and 
allows for 20 per cent mortality among the 
young chicks. Then, too, in the long run, 
about half of the chicks will be males and 
half females. Thus from 100 chicks he will 
get 40 pullets. This is the basis of caleula- 
tion which he uses in planning for all of his 
hatches. 

Although Mr Cubberley annually turns out 
a good hatch from his mammoth hot-water 
machine he has made equally good hatches 
in oil-burning incubators. Setting in advance 
the date at which he will start the hatch he 
cleans and sprays the machine with a good 
disinfectant two days before starting the 
lamps. It takes almost one day to get the 
entire machine at an average of 95 degrees. 
The eggs are put in when the machine has 
reached an even 100 degrees and the door is 
not open for two days. The temperature is 
not allowed to go over 102% degrees during 
the first week. 

Although the usual custom is to first candle 
the eggs after seven days, Mr Cubberley has 
found that, after five days the eggs may be 
examined more closely. In order not to chill 
the eggs while testing, the tray is covered by 
a piece of flannel to keep the eggs warm. A 
second test is made on the 14th day. At that 
time the dead chicks and infertile eggs are 
removed. The egg germs which show no 
signs of growth on the fifth day are not re- 
moved, as mistakes might be made at that 
time. None of the hatch is removed until 
the end of the 22d day, by which time the 
temperature has been allowed to fall to about 
90 degrees. 
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Sizing Up Farm Labor Situation 


Tools and machines do much to relieve workers and remove drudgery 









CCH has been said in recent 

months about scarcity of farm 

labor and corresponding higher 
wages demanded, That a certain 
portion of available help has been 
attracted to urban industrial con- 
cerns, due to unprecedented calls for 
more workers, is unquestionably 
true. But unquestionably there re- 
mains considerable help in the coun- 
try. A great many laborers would 
rather do farm work with its free- 
dom and friendlier association than 
go to shops and mills where pushing 
bosses often goad the labor on to 
the limit of strength and endurance. 
In the statements following, repre- 
sentative farmers describe labor con- 
ditions as they exist in various parts 
of the eastern states. In studying 
these reports it is noted that the 
labor problem is gradually being 
worked out by the use of improved 
tools, implements and devices.—[The 
Editor. 


Farmers in my vicinity are able 
to get fair help, but most farmers 
change their laborers often. In 
my immediate neighborhood 
farmers with tenant houses pay 








Wages have gone up gradually 
each year and as a general thing 
help is not quite as satisfactory 
as it used to be. The employ- 
ment of machinery in this section 
has made some difference in the 
labor situation, but as far as the 
use of traction engines are con- 
cerned very little difference can be 
noticed.—[H. B..Decker, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Many farmers start in the sea- 
son with a hand and plan their 
summer’s work accordingly. Un- 
fortunately, without a moment’s 
warning the help is gone. La- 
borers are very scarce on the 
farm and especially day help. 
Prices have advanced from $1 to 
$1.25 a day, and the eight-hour 
system is called for. But few 








$30 a month, house rent, potatoes, 
milk and fruit, such as apples, etc, 
grown on the place. Wages are 
higher than they were- 10 years 
ago, but so is living, and farm 
help is more independent. Ma- 
chinery has helped out a great 
deal and most of my neighbors have all of the 
latest improvements. This is a dairy sec- 
tion, and some of the large farms have milk- 
ing machines, included with their other labor- 
saving devices. There is hardly a week that 
I do not receive an application from some 
city, from some person desiring to learn the 
poultry business. Needless to say, I do not 
avail myself of this help, as the general run 
of those applying are no help in this sort of 
business, and are not contended once they are 
here.—[Irving F. Rice, New York. 

Farm labor is getting more scarce year 
after year, but on the average labor is fairly 
eared for. The only way to arrange satis- 


‘factorily is to get help for the whole year. 


Many of our smaller farms are being bought 
by foreigners and they usually get along 
pretty well. They are hustlers as a rule. 
Men, women and children all working for one 
end—success. Farm help ranges from $15 
to $20 a month, with board and washing in- 
eluded. Wages have gone up, owing to 
higher wages paid in our larger towns. Dur- 
ing haying and harvesting there is usually 
a supply to be got from nearby towns, men 
who are iron workers, and often are anxious 
to get into the country for a few weeks for 
a change. Of course farming today would 
be a back number if it were not 


Land Before Improvement 


On this page are two scenes showing how old soils have 
been made new by tillage, plowing under vegetable matter and 
liberal use of chemical manures. 
Smith of Oswego county, N Y. 
brush and barren soil before the improvement work began. 


lem is rather more acute than in the potato 
sections, as these people must have help for 
a longer period, and as they have more par- 
ticular work to do in the handling of fruit 
and perishable vegetables, they must be of 
a better class. 

The average price paid help is from $20 to 
$25 a month and board. Day help costs $1.75 
without board. Wages have gone up some- 
what and the help is not nearly as satisfac- 
tory as it was years ago. The employment of 
machinery has helped to a tremendous ex- 
tent and whenever it is  Wossible to get a 
machine which will satisfactorily replace 
some of the labor to be done, the machine is 
purchased with avidity. Mon- 
mouth county are relatively prosperous and 
they are very willing to spend money on ma- 
chinery which will relieve them to some ex- 
tent of dependence upon the present class 
of farm help.—[{W. B. New 
Jersey. 

Farmers of this neighborhood are at the 
present able to secure a fair supply of help. 
The help question varies somewhat, some 
vears being more plentiful than others. Day 
laborers earn from $1.50 to S82, while those 
working by the month receive from $15 to $25, 
board included. A few demand higher wages. 


“armers in 


Duryee, Jr, 


The farm is owned by E. R. 
This picture shows the moss, 


hands here can be depended upon. 
We are very much disgusted over 
the labor question. The time is 
not far distant when the farmer 
will be compelled to cut it out 
entirely. The employment of ma- 
chinery and the co-operation of 
farmers seem to be our only hope for solving 
the question. Many are using the 
plow, gang plows, and farm 
coming in fast; in fact, all labor-saving 
machinery that can be had.—[{K. P. Cool, 
Maryland. 


sulky 
tractors are 


Farm Machines Are Helping Out 


The greatest demand in this locality is for 
help in the summer or growing season, at 
which time it is difficult to obtain efticient 
help. Wages have advanced about $5 a month 
during the past five years, an average in- 
crease of $1 each year. Help is not as satis- 
factory as it used to be, owing to the lack 
of knowledge of modern farm machinery on 
the part of foreign help. Employment of 
machinery enables us to do about twice the 
work with one man if he 
adaptable to machinery. 
Jersey. 


happens to be 
—-[{Peter Tilton, New 


Farmers in this locality as a rule are able 
to obtain a sufficient supply of help which 
they hire by the month or year, but as to 
obtaining hands for a short time only, by the 
day or job, is a very difficult matter. The 
average price paid for help hired by the 
month is from $25 to $30, with room and 
board for single men, and a house and truck 
patch, and pasture for one cow 





for the improved machinery of 
which more and more is being 
used.—[H. W. Schneider, Penn- 
sylvania. 

General prosperity and high 
wages of the urban centers and 
munition plants have drawn from 
the rural sections a large propor- 
tion of the men which the farm- 
ers have depended upon in busy 
seasons. setting a fair supply 
of farm help has been difficult 
for many years. The problem 
is certain to become more acute 
this year. One difficulty in se- 
curing farm help lies in the fact 
that our type of farming de- 
mands help during only a certain 
portion of the year and the rest 
of the time the farmer does most 
of the work himself or has an 








for married men. The employ- 
ment of machinery is each year 
playing a more important ‘part 
in the farming operations, as it 
is everywhere. Efficiency of 
farm help now, as compared 
with several years ago, is about 
the same.—[John Gleason, Ohio. 

A system of farm tenancy ex- 
ists here. I have been a farmer 
all of my life. I now have the 
renting of five farms and I hire 
labor for one other farm. Farm- 
ers are not able to obtain a fair 
supply of farm help. One farmer 
of my acquaintance has not had 
a satisfactory farm hand for five 
All of the houses in the 
formerly occupied by 
farm laborers are standing idle 
and falling into decay. Farmers 


years. 
country 








extra man to help him. In the 
potato sections the _ greatest 
amount of labor comes at dig- 
ing time and there has always 
been a large number of “ho- 
boes” who pick up these pota- 
toes at 5 or 6 cents a barrel. In 
the fruit and trucking. sections 
of Monmouth county the prob- 





Here is pictured a crop of rye growing 
after the brush and scrub trees had been grubbed out and burned, 
gullies evened, thorough plowing done and a seeding of rye planted. 
The rye crop, splendid though it is, was plowed under to furnish vege- 
Fertilizers were used in addition, and 
since then maximum crops of oats and corn have resulted. 
perience of Mr Smith is further proof that vegetable matter, lime and 
chemicals will renew and rejuvenate any old soil where other condi- 
tions of rainfall, drainage and proper soil constituents are present. 


table matter for this soil. 


Land During Building Process 


on the land shown above 


are forced to ‘neighbor’? when 
there is much work to be done; 
this plan is rather hard on the 
man who is the last one on the 
list to have his wheat cut or 
hauled into the barn. 

The average price of farm 
labor is $20 a month and board. 

[To Page 21.} 


The ex- 
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Plant a Tree 

When this country was new, doubtless it 
was necessary, in many a wooded section, to 
cut away all trees within a good-sized radius 
of farm buildings and schoolhouses so no 
cover would be afforded skulking Indians. 
The time for this precaution passed decades 
ago. Yet the practice without the reason 
still obtains in far too many communities 
today. Everyone knows that fine trees and 
graceful shrubbery add much to the beauty 
and selling value of a farm, as well as give 
shade and comfort. Then why are the lawns 
surrounding our homes and schoolhouses and 
the roadsides so barren? In the older coun- 
tries much of the beauty of the landscapes 
comes from thé trees and shrubs which have 
been cared for for generations. 

The usual excuse of expense, which kills 
many praiseworthy projects, does not hold 
good with Arbor Day plans. The very best 
trees to plant are those which are native to 
your locality. Little care is needed, once 
they are well planted, and no better monu- 
ment can be asked for man than splendid 
trees set with an eye to use and beauty. In 
some localities apple and nut trees are being 
planted by the wayside. Are you, this year, 
going to do your part towards increasing the 
beauty and comfort of this old world of ours? 


Practical preparedness is involved in the 
plan which congress probably will enact for 
largely increasing mili- 
tary education at each 
of the 48 land grant 
colleges. The house 
at Washington last week voted in favor of 
this plan, the senate probably will do like- 
wise, and the president will approve. This 
means that the agricultural college in each 
of our states will receive ample funds with 
which to enable it to greatly increase instruc- 
tion in the science and art of warfare, under 
the control of the national war department. 
This development will enormously increase 
the facilities for such education and training. 
Yet all this will be accomplished at relatively 
small expense. It is an example of wise utili- 
zation of existing institutions. This sugges- 
tion was originally made by the editor of this 
magazine, in his formal letter months ago to 
the secretary of war. We are indeed pleased 
that evidently the United States congress is 
to authorize the carrying out of this plan 
along lines that combine maximum efficiency 


Agricultural Colleges 
Train for War 


with minimum expense. Another advantage 
also is that rational preparedness is thus 
close to the people. The army of citizenry 
should be kept as democratic as possible, in- 
stead of encouraging a military aristocracy. 
Let us hope that this method will prove usé- 
ful in supplying the republic with the organ- 
ization it needs of more and better trained 
officers, yet do this in a way tu avoid some of 
the evils with which, a free people may be 
threatened by extreme militarism. This more 
complete military training will now be com- 
pulsory upon each student at each agricul- 
tural college. Later he may act as drill mas- 
ter in peace or as an officer in war. 


We Boost, Do You? 

On the letterhead of S. J. Lowell, master of 
New York state grange, appear these words: 
“We boost, do you?” That’s the slogan, a good 
one for everybody, not only in New York, but 
in every eastern state. We boost! Indced, 
the grange is boosting, the grange is the best 
representative of organized agriculture; it 
boosts the farm as a business, the farm house 
as a home, the country as a community! 

We boost! The grange is one glad note of 
community music, driving away discord, isola- 
lation, humbug and demagogs. We boost! 
No pessimism in the grange, just plain for- 
ward looking, seeing the bright side in life, 
the wonderful change from the old days of 
farming in the dumps to a better agriculture, 
the envy of millions in other walks of life. 
We boost! The grange knows the rainbow 
does come down in this state, in your state, 
and that farm life is richer and fuller and 
more splendid than ever in American history. 
We boost! Away with grouch, hatred, fault- 
finding. We boost! Let’s all join hands in 
working together, in building up, in construc- 
tive, continuous effort. 

We congratulate Brother Lowell in this 
happy thought of choosing his slogan. It’s 
a glorious day, these days; let’s boost. The 
grange has set the pace; its tremendous mem- 
bership is boosting—are you? 

The government is trying its hand again 
this year at a market news service for perish- 

able crops, and the first 
Tackles reports of the season were 
Market Service scheduled to be sent out this 
week. At the start the 
service will operate largely for southern 
growers, as the onion, tomato and strawberry 
crops are already being shipped in carlots to 
northern markets. Eventually if all goes 
well the service will extend to all parts of the 
country. Last year’s try at disseminating 
market reports was a success, at least from an 
experimental standpoint. One big lesson 
stands out clearly. A market news system 
must have behind it a head, or compact ad- 
visory organization, to direct the movement 
of the cars while en route. If each shipper 
directs the movement he naturally follows in- 
stincts, and upon getting the news report 
diverts from the crowded to the undersupplied 
market. Result: A glut on the latter mar- 
kets. The service is a noble attempt to better 
the conditions in marketing farm crops. Its 
success largely hinges upon the ability of its 
personnel to promptly understand the system 
from day to day and specifically to advise 
shippers. The system must work smoothly 
and exactly or it will be worse than no sys- 
tem at all. Every good wish is extended for 
its success. Its operation will be closely 
watched all over the country. 

A few years back the New York milk ex- 
change went out of existence because of the 

Sherman anti-trust law. 
How About It? Later, the dairymen’s league 

felt direct action for reason- 
able prices might be criticized on the same 
grounds. So, too, have other groups of agri- 
cultural producers been similarly confronted. 
And yet we read:in the papers that four rail- 
way labor unions are now acting in exactly 
the same manner to secure higher wages. 
Wherein is the difference? May railroad 
unions combine for higher labor returns but 








farm organizations not? Are laws after 
all a matter for one class of people to obey 
and for another class to reject, just as it suits 
convenience? Think this over. 


Oleo interests have two bills in congress to 
repeal the present laws. Oleo interests are 
the same thing as the packers’ 

In Touch interests. They control many 
with Creasy of the cottonseed mills of the 
south and now want to get 

control of the butter market of this nation. 
If they can make oleo in imitation of butter 
they will sell oleo as butter, thus greatly in- 
creasing their profits. Dairymen should keep 
in touch with William T. Creasy, secretary of 
the National dairy union of Catawissa, Pa. 
Dairy owners cannot afford to let the packers 
substitute oleo for the butter fat of the cow. 


Cast aside are all bills in congress except 
such as pertain to preparedness! No telling 
now when the Hollis-Moss 

Farm Mortgage bill for farm mortgage re- 
Reform form may be reached. This 
gives you another chance 

to write both the senators from your state, 
also your representative in congress (address 
them both by name at the senate, or house 
of representatives, Washington, D C), to 
stand by this*measure. Beware of the finan- 
cial middlemen who are trying to kill it or 
so amend it as to rob the bill of the advan- 
tages it aims to confer upon farmers as de- 
scribed in this magazine last week. Why are 
so many of the farm papers still silent on 
this great issue? It is time for the farmer’s 
friends to stand up and be counted. When 
the public mind is taken up with war matters, 
so easy for something to be “slipped over” 
on the farmer in congress. Beware! ? 


We believe paint to the farm buildings is 
what varnish is to the piano. The piano 
might have just as rich a tone 
Paint Farm without the varnish and the 
Buildings granary hold the grain without 
the paint, but really we look 
for things that look finished. We find other 
people who are ever willing to pay for this 
extra something if we care to sell. When we 
see a building without paint we unconsciously 
ask ourselves, “I wonder what is the reason 
for this building not being painted? Did the 
man get disgusted with the farm or what?” 
We believe, aside from that side of the ques- 
tion, there is an economic saving in keeping 
the buildings painted and in gogd repair. We 
believe paint is insurance against weather. 
Why not take out a little of this insurance 
when the spring slogan is—clean up and paint 
up? It pays in dividends of satisfaction and 
contentment, 


Extensive deposits of nitrate of potash 
(saltpeter) are said to have been discovered 
in the northwestern 
Nitrates and Potash corner of Nevada, with 
promising prospects 
over the line in California and in southeast- 
ern Oregon. Should it prove to be of com- 
mercial value, it will be of great importance. 
Heretofore, this country had to import its 
potash from Germany, and its nitrates from 
Peru or Chile. To be independent of both 
of those distant sources of supply of these 
elements, so vital in peace or war, is of ex- 
treme moment to the United States. Without 
depending upon this possibility, however, 
congress wisely proposes federal aid to and 
supervision of manufacturing plants operated 
by water power for extracting nitrogen from 
the air. This will do much to insure cheap 
nitrates for agricultural purposes during 
peace, and an ample supply thereof for explo- 
sives during war. 

Oats in Combination—As the oat plant is 
comparatively low in protein it is often well 
to grow some legume crop with it when grow- 
ing it for green feed or for hay. Before the 
introduction of the reaper it was a common 
practice to grow Canada field peas with oats 
as a mixed grain. This combination made a 
more valuable feed than oats alone, 
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- Hogs for 
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Meat and 


Money 


Increasing demand for farm bacon and hams---By Philip Baer, Jr., Ohio 


HE hogs on Greenlawn farm are 
not despised. Indeed they are 
looked upon and cared for as 
friends and mortgage lifters. 
I always have one brood sow; 
most of the time two, and 

rarely more than two. I also keep a male. The 

one at present is nearly eight years old, All 
are Berkshires. The sows each raise two 
litters of pigs a year. The sizes of the litters 
at birth range.from nine to 15; very rarely 
have we had a sow during the last eight years 

giving birth to a litter of less than nine. I 

feel satisfied if the sows raise from seven to 10 

Pigs a litter. 

Our greatest loss from very little pigs lies 
in the fact that the old hog is not careful in 
the nest, some little fellow often getting 
“pancaked.”” I have tried two ways to prevent 
this with fair suecess. One is to attach a rail 
eight to 40 inches from the floor of pen and 
the same distance from the wall so that the 
little pigs can huddle under and behind the 
rail where they will not be pinched to death. 

The other preventive from being laid upon- 
is to ring the sow a few days before farrow- 
ing so that she will not be so likely to root up 
the nest. In all cases we provide lots of straw 
for the nest. I like to have the sows farrow 
in March and September:~ Earlier one month 
is all right if one has a warm place for the 
little pigs. Often it is so mightily cold in 
February that even a basement barn is far too 
cold for the little fellows to survive. 





Feed at Farrowing Time 


The sows should, I think, be kept in good 
flesh, but they need not be fat. As farrow- 
ing time approaches we give them thin slop 
made of water, middlings four parts, and 
tankage, one part. Begin this feeding, say, 
two or three weeks 


times get it done, to have a creep pen for the 
little ones to feed whenever they want to. 
Dry middlings and @ little corn are sweet- 
meats to them. At weaning time I usually 


supply skim milk to make up slop, using mid- 


dlings and tankage. A little corn is fed, too, 
as they are able to clean up. In weaning 
pigs, I like best to confine the sow and let the 
pigs run free on grass, 

After weaning I keep the pigs thrifty and 
vigorous. They get slop three times daily 
until four or five months old; but not a great 
amount of corn, but some corn every meal. 
Whefiever the weather is not too rainy or 
snowy, the pigs will be seen out working at 
the grass. As soon as they begin tearing up 
the sod, we give each one a nose ring to save 
the sod. 

I try to keep them free from lice by 
sprinkling them during warm weather with a 
common sprinkle can, using water and a 
little kerosene, say a half teacupful kerosene 
in two gallons of water; keep stirred well 
with a stick. 


Practical Hog House 


Pigs require no expensive house. They 
need a dry nest which is protected from the 
cold wind. When I was a little boy my father 
kept a sow in the wood’s pasture one winter. 
Her shelter was made of slabs, one entire side 
of the little house being open. My job was 
to keep that sow supplied with bedding. I 
did it with a rake, and bushel basket, piling 
into the shed dry leaves in great abundance. 
That hog had a very comfortable habitation. 

Now we have a hog house, a feed alley 
straight through the, middle, and pens on 
both sides. Floors-are of concrete and so are 
the, troughs. The nests we keep supplied 
with straw as concrete floors are very cold in 


old. Prices run from $3 to $4 each for good 
pigs, and sometimes the demand is much 
greater than the supply. 

Our fat pigs first supply us for the year’s 
pork requirements for the family, and the 
others go to market either on foot or dressed; 
nearly always dressed. Our city butchers now 
use fresh pork the year through. During 
hot weather months they want smaller hogs 
and not so fat as in cooler seasons, say, 
dressed hogs of 125 to 140 pounds in hot 
weather and 175 to 200 pounds in winter. 

All farmers should supply a generous 
amount of pork for the home family. When 
this is done, and well done, there is perhaps 
only occasional wish on the part of the family 
for other meats. These wishes can often be 
satisfied from the poultry yard, and occasion- 
ally from the. meat market. The supply of 
cured pork is a source of great convenience 
and also of great economy to the farmer’s 
family. I find it very easy to sell cured 
bacon and hams to city people. In winter 
seasons the city people are glad to buy fresh 
sausage, scrapple, lard and pigs’ feet. I find 
that our supply rarely meets the demand. 

I hope it will not be construed as bragging 
to say that the hogs on Greenlawn farm fur- 
nish a cash income of more than $350 a year. 
«Everything that goes into them is furnished 
from the farm, except middlings and tankage, 
and a little linseed meal. These items total 
a little less than $40 a year. With these 
facts in view, I cannot understand how some 
farmers can afford not to have any pork to 
sell and even some are rich enough to buy 
for home use. 





Killing Out Weeds—Tests in Wisconsin 
were successful in eradicating wild must- 
ard from grain fields by the use of a so- 

lution of iron sul- 





before farrowing. 
Several ears of corn 
may be given; and 
the sows here always 
are free to go out on 
an old blue grass 
pasture. Prior to the 
time of beginning to 
slop them, they only 
get a little corn and 
pasture. After far- 
rowing I let them go 
without feed of any 
kind for 24 hours. 
If it is cold, I go 
quietly to inspect the 
nest, but disturb the 
old one in the very 
least possible man- 
ner. 








phate at the rate of 
52 gallons. per acre. 
The proper strength 
of the solution was 
obtained by dissolv- 
ing 100 pounds of iron 
sulphate in ‘water 
and diluting to 52 
gallons. The total 
cost was estimated to 
be $1.25 per acre. 
This treatment also 
proved efficacious in 
the eradication of 
dandelions from 
lawns, but did not 
work so well in fields. 
Cockleburs, ragweeds, 
daises, wild lettuce, 
and several other 








When the sow gets 
up and seems hungry, 
I give her a little 
slop, as stated above, 
and increase it from 
feed to feed until on 
full feed; then a few 
ears of corn are added, too. I leave the sow 
free to go out to grass as soon as she likes. 
Occasionally a sow makes a nest in the woods 
adjoining the pasture and farrows there. If 
this happens during good weather without rain 
we let her go a day or so; but if rainy, they 
must be hunted up at once and moved home to 
dry quarters. Moving a sow with very young 
pigs may be a small job, or a very dangerous 
undertaking if the sow is cross. I have had 
experience both ways. I have helped to move 
sows and young pigs years ago that acted as 
though they would thrash an army. We try 
to keep them tame and lately I have had no 
trouble to put the pigs in a basket and carry 
them home. 

I wean the pigs usually at eight weeks old. 
Pricer to weaning it is a good plan, as I some- 


Bunch of Porkers in the Making 


What is more cute than a little pig? A whole litter. These little fellows are so in- 
terested in their own affairs that it would be almost impossible to hold their attention to 
anything more important tthan something to eat. 
shelter, such pigs as here pictured should supply the wants of many in the pork line. 
There is no cleaner animal than the pig if given a chance. 


winter. The floor makes a nice feeding place 
for corn, and is easily cleaned out. After the 
pigs gain a good sized frame, say from 125 
to 150 pounds, I confine from six to 10 in a 
pen to fatten. Their quarters are just large 
enough for a nest, floor space for feeding corn 
and trough, This is all on concrete floor. I 
clean out with shovel every day. Occasion- 
ally they are let out to get ground and a little 
grass. When fattening during hot weather, 
I often let them out overnight. 

During fattening they get some slop, but 
not as much as during the growing period; 
they get all the corn they will clean up and 
plenty of water. I aim to decrease the amount 
of slop as they fatten and increase the corn 
feed; always plenty of water. Frequently I 
sell some pigs at weaning time, eight weeks 





With such a playground and good 


ordinary weeds were 
only partially eradi- 
cated by this solu- 
tion. Canada thistles 
were blackened, but 
soon recovered even 
when sulphuric acid 
was added to the spray. Clean cultivation 
was apparently the only effective remedy for 
the most persistent weeds. 


Cleaning Fence Corners—Good wages can 
be made during some of the winter days by 
cutting the small bushes in the fields and 
cleaning up fence corners. The rotted ma- 
terial in the fence corners is rich, and should 
be scattered on the fields. Then the clean- 
ing up of these corners and cutting of the 
bushes makes the place neat and attractive. 


Buckwheat Benefits—As a weed killer and 
cleaner of foul fields buckwheat is without a 
peer, especially when grown in succession or 
in combination with other crops that keep 
the ground well occupied and well shaded. 
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Making and Marketing Milk 
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Otsego Milk Situation Intense 

Cc. F. MYER, OTSEGE COUNTY, N Y 

There is no great change in the 
general condition of milk affairs in 
Otsego county, N Y, this year, so far 
us could be gathered from current 
news at the close of contract day. 
In one town, dairymen were not in 
eager haste to contract with the Bor- 
den company, although prices were 
slightly better than last year. The 
first morning 14 names were recorded. 
Most of the men went home to fur- 
ther consider propositions previously 
advanced, before contracting for the 
season. About half or 36 of the 
patrons signed the contracts before 
noon of the second day. No reason- 
xble outlet for their product seems 
fully open in any other direction at 
present. 

Prices for 4.5% butter fat in milk 
in this zone is as follows per 100 
pounds: 


MILK PRICES PER 100 POUNDS 


Month Borden Sheffield 
ED Awe lo-« 0% «+ $1.66 $1.70 
May ..... ov Beet 1.40 
Jume ..... , 1.35 1.40 
We. "bee er oa 1.61 1.60 
August 1.77 1.75 
September 1.86 1,80 


A series of dairymen’s meetings 
have been called in Otsego, N Y, dur- 
ing the past few weeks to find out, 
if possible, the best and@ most direct 
method of marketing milk. Plans for 
forming a grange were proposed. 
Differences in opinions have delayed 
decisive action. The idea of co-opera- 
tion exists. There is a desire for 
thoughtful investigation of dairy 
affairs which seems likely to work 
toward a better understanding among 
producers, marketmen and consumers. 
That farmers are trying to reach a 
solution of their problems, is cer- 
tain, but the work is making slow 
progress. 

Company Wants Skimmed Milk 

An Oneonta company is sending 
teams quite a distance to collect 
skimmed milk, and it has been using 
large quantities of milk since it be- 
gan operations. Some of this was 
hauled a long way from places in 
Delaware county. Shortage of supply 
has sometimes been reported. This 
winter, creameries in the towns of 
Unadilla and Otego have marketed 
surplus skimmed milk to the company. 
No difference is made to individual 
seller or incorporated company. 
Stamped cans are furnished and ex- 
éhanged daily. Milk is delivered at a 
convenient road corner to be taken up 
by the teamster. The price is about 
5 cents a 40-quart can. Patrons liv- 
ing near the chemical factory can 
deliver their own product and _re- 
ceive 40 cents a can. 

At a recent dairymen’s meeting 
held at Otego, N Y, a milk producers’ 
association was organized. Well de- 
fined plans are not yet fully deter- 
mined upon, but the association hopes 
to prepare to meet such changed con- 
ditions as are likely to result from 
present agitation of the milk mar- 
keting problem. 

Veterinary imspectors are busy in- 
specting the physical condition of 
cows in Delaware and Otsego counties. 
The small milk companies have been 
Jax in complying with the inspection 
requirements, and the New York city 
authorities are forcing them to do so 
at once or stop shipping milk to the 
city. 





Mill Feed Prices 


Market prices for mill feeds at New 
York quiet to weaker, in sympathy 
with recent weak tendency in grain. 
Coarse western spring bran quotable 
at $22.50 p ton in 100-Ib sks, standard 
middlings 24.50, red dog 32@33 in 
140-lb sks, linseed meal 35.50@36, yel- 
low corn meal 1.90, coarse 1.70@1.78, 
hominy 4.15@4.30 p bbl, cottonseed 
meal, 38814% protein, 35.50. 

At Boston, prices steady, alfalfa 
meal ‘$26.85 p ton; dairy feed 28.35, 
horse feed 27.60, cottonseed meal, 
38% protein, 45.50, linseed meal 


34.25, gluten feed 31.23, hominy 29.15, 
bran 23, middlings 24.50, mixed 
feed 26. 


Freight Rates on Milk 

W, E. DANA, PRES N Y DAIRYMEN’S ASSN 

Your editorial calling attention to 
the discrepancy between the Boston 
and New York freight’ rates on milk, 
in connection with your news article 
showing the present and proposed 
Boston rate in comparison with the 
New York rates, ought to arouse the 
New York shippers to action. 

The New York rate, measured by 
the proposed Boston rate or by the 
Buffalo or Rochester rates of these 
same roads, is at least 10 cents a can 
too high. This means that the ship- 
pers of milk to New York are paying 
2,400,000 a year in excess freight. 
That the milk companies charge the 
freight to the producers is shown by 
the price in each zone that is less by 
the exact difference in the freight rate. 
The situation is similar to one that 
arose in 1909 when the railroads enter- 
ing Buffalo filed with the public serv- 
ice commission, second department, a 
new rate advancing the charges from 
1% to 2 cents a gallon on milk and 
from 2 to 3 éents a gallon on cream. 
Fortunately the Buffalo association 
of milk producers had a very efficient 
secretary, Nelson Harper of ~ Darien, 
N Y, who, in behalf of his association 
engaged strong counsel and contested 
this advanced rate, The Rochester 
association, of which I was the secre- 
tary, joined with the Buffalo associa- 
tion in defraying expenses and also 
employed counsel of their own. The 
increase in the Buffalo rate was 
denied and subsequently a like 
increase in the Rochester rate 
was refused. The expenditure of 
a few hundred dollars by thesé asso- 
ciations has saved the producers ap- 
proximately three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars in freight. Producers ship- 
ping to other cities who did “not 
contest the new rate have been paying 
the increased rate. The commission 
followed the rule that when a new 
rate is posted increasing a long estab- 
lished rate the railroads must, if the 
increase is questioned, show aflirma- 

tively that the increase is justified. 

The New York producers ought to 
be represented by counsel at the Bos- 
ton hearing and do everything in their 
power to maintain the present Boston 
rate. This rate being established they 
could then attack the present New 
York rate with strong probability of 
success. 








Those Freight Rates Again 


A. MANNING, SEC DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 


From the schedule of freight rates 
published in American Agriculturist it 
appears milk producers in New York 
state are paying a much higher rate 
for the delivery of milk than are the 
people of New England states ship- 
ping to Boston, for the same length of 
haul, even though the proposed in- 
crease should be allowed to the rail- 
roads carrying to Boston. Our sched- 
ule of rates in the New York district 
is evidently obsolete. Many have 
from time to time felt that the differ- 
ence in the zone rates are not in 
proper proportion to the haul, espe- 
cially in the 32-cent zone, which is 
unbounded. 

It would appear that the railroad 
could at their discretion make the 32- 
cent zone any distance. They could 
bring milk from Canada at: the same 
rate as they do from the minimum 
limit in that zone. This is an unfair 
competition, for producers near New 
York could not secure similar rates 
from New York to those distant points 
or to Canada, The magnitude and the 
regularity of the large shipments of 
milk should entitle those interested to 
the best rates, given any. locality in 
the country. Our short hauls are too 
high compared with the longer hauls, 
which is proven by a comparison with 
the Boston rates. Since the dairy- 





International 
Harvester 
Cream 


Separators 
Lily— Primrose 


O you realize the great interest-there is in 
modern, profit-building dairy methods just 
now? Ata big Farmers’ Union Meeting, comprising 
18 counties in North Carolina, 20 of our booklets, 


“Facts and 

crowd 

write to the Catawba Cream 
In 25 days, 462 requests for 
Farmers are realizin 


Figures on Dairying,” 
from man to man. Lh yy desiring copies were asked to 
kory, North Carolina, 
ooklets were received, 

that three cows with a good cream 
separator are as profitable as four without one. 


were passed through the 


A good separa- 


tor is one that gets ts all the cream down to one drop in each gallon 


of skim hemp 


at’s | a A that’s the reason for the 


popularity o f International Harvester separators, Lily and Primrose. 


Lily and 
years, because th 
reliable, sanitary. 


separators skim to this fine standard for 
are built on a sane design, strong, simple, 
e few easy adjustments necessary 


, anyone 


can make. The single automatic oi ing arrangement takes care 
of every bearing and sidesteps trouble. 


**Facts and 


igures on Dairying”’ will help you, too. Write 


for it and for a catalogue. See the IH C dealer whocan furnish 
you with a Lily or a Primrose separator. 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 


CHICAGO 


USA ({f 


a Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 

















OVERLAND ALUMINUM SHOES 


Sizes 1 t0 13 Save Money and Prevent Sickness 

Heights Water-Proof, Rust-Proof, 
6017 in, Rot-Proof, Warmin winter, cool 
in summer, Weight about the 
same as an all-leather work shoe. 






No metal touches you. Thick felt 
insole. Comfortable to wear, Keep 
the feet in good condition. Best 
by test forall workin any weather. 

MO ACK if shoes do not 
meet with your approval, Write 
for FREE catalog which shows 
styles, gives prices and tells how to ordes. A postal brings it. 


renee SHOE CO. Dept. 23 Racine, Wis. 


in all stock absolutely 
cured or money refunded. 
First dose checks, second 
or third cures completely, 


without any bad after 
effects. One bottle Payne’s Scours Special often cures 
6 calves. No excuse now for losing a single animal 
from scours or white scours. Has cured thousands 





and will cure yours. Send $1 at once for full sized 
bottle and Unqualified, Money-back Guarantee, 
Booklet free. 


Calf Saver Corporation, Box 25, Gouverneur, N. Y. 





No matter how old the ease 
lame the horse, bee a eetment has 
failed, try Flemin 

Spavirt and owe Paste 


Use it under our 


gosound. One application u 

sometimes two required. 

Bone Cpagta. Ring 
cases 


established eausing chronic lameness. 


First write for 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 

Veterinary Adviser 
and vend it for more complete informatica 

g this and our other veterinary rem- 
edies, the various winds of blemishes, ailments, 
forms of 192 pages, 67 illustra: 
tions, and we cond % free, 

FLEMING BROS. 5, Chemists, 

221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IL 
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Spring Opening and the Cows Are Out 


An up-to-date dairy-barn with a splendid herd that brings in an 


income every day of the year. 


There is much hard work on the dairy 


farm, but it has its compensations and rewards. - The born dairyman is 


seldom happy doing any other kind of work. 


The condition of this 


herd tells that its owner is at home with cows. 


men’s league covers all the zones, this 
question is a different one to handle 
as an organization measure, When it 
comes to the question of a square deal 
as compared to rates given other sec- 
tions, there ought to be no division of 
interests. 





Oleo vs Butter 
J. He. MAURER, PENNSYLVANIA FEDERA= 
TION OF LABOR 


For the past six years, or the three 
last legislative sessions of Pennsylva.- 
nia, I opposed all proposed legislation 
which aimed to legalize the coloring 
ef imitation butter by manufacturers 
or dealers. My objections are not 
based on any thought that coloring 
matter is unhealthful or that imita- 
tion butter is not fit for human con- 
sumption. My objection is solely an 
economic one, At present imitation 
butter, in its natural state, sells for 18 
to 22 cents a pound, the genuine dairy 
product 36 cents. The purer the im- 
itation is, the whiter it is. If the 
manufacturers and dealers in the imi- 
tation article were permitted to color 
their product, the imitation would be 
complete, so much so that nothing 
short of an analysis would reveal its 
component parts. This is, at least, 
true of the great majority of con- 
summers, 

The imitation article, therefore, like 
any other imitation which closely re- 
sembles the genuine, comes in direct 
competition with it. Once we allow 
it to be colored, its price will begin to 
soar dangerously close to the real -~- 
ticle and, as a consequence, the con- 
sumer who is now buying oleo or but- 
terine for 20 cents a pound, will pay 
the advanced price. 

One thing sure, the farm never 
could hope to compete with the man- 
ufacturer of the imitation article. As 
2 result, many of the dairy farmers 
would be compelled to go out of the 
dairy business and turn their farms to 
raising something else. And just as 
fast as this happened, the price of the 
imitation article will rise until finally 
the great packing companies will 
have a monopoly, then the con- 
sumer will pay more for the 
imitation article than we are now pay- 
ing for the genuine. Besides, the imi- 


tation will, most likely, not be as pure 
as it is now if colored, because the 
purer, the whiter, and the consumers 
know this. When colored, a certain 
amount of impure, foreign matter 
may be used and cannot be detected 
by. sight because of the coloring. 

On the other hand, if the farmers 
cannot find a profitable market for 
their’ milk and turn their farms to 
other products, it means the starving 
of their land, as fertilizers cattle are 
the life of soil. Therefore, looking ar 
the question from every angle possible. 
I can see but two reasons why some 
dealers and manufacturers want a law 
giving them the right to color their 
product in imitation of butter; one is 
to charge more for their product and 
the other, to give them a monopoly of 
the butter market. Let oleo and all 
other substitutes stand on their own 
feet and sell for what they are. 


Shall State Control Milk P 


G. E. STEVENSON, PENNSYLVANIA 





No, because political appointees as 
milk dealers will not insure clean, 
wholesome milk, nor efficiently 
economic and honestly managed dis- 
tribution. Experience in our com- 
monwealth has demonstrated that the 
public is a legitimate subject for 
graft. We have been unable to erect 
a capital building unless its comple- 
tion was followed or accompanied by 
exposures of political graft and scan- 
dal. 

Men seeking political appointments 
through patro@Mmage are notoriously in- 
competent. If a state monopoly in 
the milk business is warranted, why 
does not the same principle apply to 
the distribution of all farm products, 
groceries, provisions, clothing, boots, 
shoes, etc? Why not finally abandon 
all individual enterprise and adopt 
socialism complete? 

If these commissioners had made a 
thorough investigation of the New 
York city standards and the failure 
of the department to inforce these 
standards, I cannot believe that they 
would have made the recommenda- 
tions that they did. To my mind, the 
one wholesome recommendation in 
their report is summed up in the 
word, pasteurization. 




















Holstein Milch Cow of Good Formation 


Herewith is the kind of animal that would prove satisfactory in 
the large dairy herd, or at the suburban home for use of a single fam- 
ily, Note the conformation and the well-displayed milk veins. 


~- 


Have balmy spring at home 
during cold, 


raw weather! 








Early pering chills and colds are inevitable The mild, delightful warmth of radiator 
h old-fashioned, drafty, uneven heating — KR one py 
heating methods and calthy 


Real spring rarely sets in “for good” until it is 
nearly summer. The cold, damp, chilly days 
cause a lot of sickness and discomfort in homes 
which are not properly heated. 


ME IC AN DE AL An IDEAL Heating out- 
& fit will show you its worth 
RADIATORS BOILERS ™ore forcibly during 
changeable, raw weather 
than at any other time. The IDEAL Boiler is made to 
give just the volume of heat to keep the house genially warmed 
and comfortable all over, without waste of fuel or everlasting tink- 
ering with the fire. These IDEAL outfits are easily put in old or 
new farm houses. One charge of fuel lasts 12 hours or more during 
chilly spring days. 


Get the heat that costs the least 


Decide now to put in IDEAL-AMERICAN heat. 
another winter without it. 


Don’t spend 
Safeguard your family’s health. Get 
the Ideal outfit which will just suit 
your needs. Running 
water not necessary. Burn 
the inexpensive fuels of 
your locality and make 
your house a real HOME! 





Don’t put it off 


Write now—today 





ANo.020 IDEAL Boiler and 262 ft. of 
38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, cost- 


ing the owner $185, wereusedtoheat 46 
this farm wi at’ which price the for copy of ‘‘Ideal 
goods can be bought of any reputable, Hfeating.’’ It tells 


competent Fitter. This did not include 
cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., 
which vary according to climatic and 
other conditions. The IDEAL outfit is 
the only feature of the house which is 
never worth less than you paid for it. 





you all about the 
way to get the heat 
that costs the least. 





IDEAL Boilers do 
mot rust or wear 
out=-no repairs. 


“a to aoe 








| Saceduetveagents. AMERICAN RADIATOR ({OMPANY 


$6564565E560060556504 














W. 
ii Beer Book FREE, 


Just drop me a postal and I will send 
ae my big, new “Catalog of 
Bosstes. Shows 150 enagoy Bow cyte -wendead ul 
Po thet eae values and a pr ty oy offer on every /) 
it has never been equaled on grade buggies. 













rig I show is a genuine “Split Hickory” 
Garces: out, Famous for style, beauty, lightness, 
easy riding, strength and long service. Think of it! For 
only and up you can now buy a genuine “Split 
Hie Dax direct from my factory on 
30 Days’ Free Road Test and 2 Years’ Guarantee 
Write for the bi ig f free book today—see for yourself the wonderful 
bargains we 0o' Also ask for my new Harness and Farm 
Wagon catalogs if EMP. co. ‘oa a “* Phelps, Pres, 
THE OHIO CARRIAGE MF lumbus, O. 
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School Agriculture 


By MILO N. WOOD, 
Formerly Principal of Pitteville (Wisc.) High School 


This is a work of unusnal excellence, and is un- 
doubtedly in a clase by itself, Itis clean cut, direct 
and full Of material needed by teachers and pupils. 
It is the outcome of practical teaching in the public 
schools by a man who has actually taught the sub- 
ject for many years. The book is teachabie, prac- 
tical and elementary, and so written that any 
teacher can use it. It cannot fail to be of value to 
the teacher, pupil or any inking farmer who 
desires to obtain in an easy, pleasing manner, @ 

eneral knowledge of elementary oqrieniaase. 

-rofusely illustrated, containing nine full 

plates in color, and a large number of ni cent 

sapere ® illustrations and drawings yy grade 
« 640 pages. 6x7Zinches. Cleth 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315-321 Fourth Avenue. New York 


SEPARATOR 


A SOLID PROPOSITION to send 
mew, well made, casy running, perfect (i 
skimming separator for $15.95. Skime § 
warm or cold milk; making heavy or 
light cream. Bow!) is a sanitary mar- 
vel; casily cleaned. 


ABSOLUTELY ON APPROVAL 


Different from picture, which illustrates 
our large apd machines. Western 
orders filled from western points. 
Whether dairy is large or small write for 
ndsome free catalog. 8: 











AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO, 
Box 4062 Bainbridge, N, Y. 
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Health First 


If a cow is well—if her organs of pro- 
duction are doing their duty—she will 
yield well. Time was when the cow that 
became sluggish and seemed ‘to be going 
backward was promptly sold to the butcher. 

Thousands of cow 
that in most cases proper treatment will 
save them the difference between the price 
of a beef cow and a vigorous milch cow. 

Most dairy cow ailments are simple if 
the source of the trouble is reached. If the 
organs of production or reproduction are 
not doing their duty, try Kow-Kure—the 
medicine for run-down cows. It has 
worked wonders in many herds, and is 
especially recommended for the preven- 
tion and cure of Abortion, Barrenness, 
Milk Fever, Scouring, Lost Appetite, 
Bunches, Retained Afterbirth, etc. 

Keep Kow-Kure on hand constantly. Sold in 50c. 
and $1.00 packages by feed dealers and druggists. 

Write us for copy 


Dairy Association Co. 
of our free book, *’T 
Home Cow Doctor.’ Lyndonville, Vt. 




















VaR 
Wherever Whitewash 


is now used Carbola should be 
usedinstead, A beautifulsnow- 
white mineral paintcombinedwith 
the world’s most powerful germicide. 
Will not flake, crack, peel, or blister. 
one the s is pene clean-up use it to paint 
sunshine into barns, Coops, 
Pens, cellars, etc. 


The Disintecting White Paint 


destroys disease germs, fly eggs and vermin 
of all hinds. Harmless to man or beast. No 
disagreeable odor. Comes in powder form 
—ready when mixed with water. Put it 
on with brush or sprayer. Your dealer 
has it. Send 25 cents for trial package. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
10 Ibs, (10 gal for $1 plus post: 
20 Ibs, {2 Si or $2 eliygred re — 
60 Ibs. for $4 
Carbola Chemical Company 
Dept. A 


7 East 42nd St., New York City 
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SAVE HALF Your: 


Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT —proved 
best by 66 years’ use. It will please you. 
Only paint endorsed by the “Grange.” 

Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE 
From the Miil Direct to You at Factory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK—F REE 


Tells all about Paintand Painting Soe Dusebilite. How 
to avoid trouble and expense caused by paints fading, 
chalking and peeling. Valuable information free to 
ae mith Sample Color Cards. Write me. DO IT 
. I can save you money. 


0. W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Fat Cows at Calving 


J. W. INGHAM, BRADFORD COUNTY, PA 


Is is it possible to have a cow too 
fat at calving time? Many dairymen 
say no. They think the fatter the 
cow, the better [ am satisfied this is 
wrong. A cow does need to have abun- 
dant flesk at time of calving, both to 
the strain on her system of 
milk giving and to support the devel- 
opment of the coming calf. I believe 
a cow can be too fat when she calves 
to give the most milk. Fat animals 
are not the best for breeding pur- 
. Sows can be too fut to have good 
litters of plump pigs, If they are too 
fat, very frequently they do not have 
milk enough to nourish the offspring. 
IT have had sows so fat at farrowings 
time that the pigs constantly 
hungry. In one case a very fat 
gave birth to but one pig and that was 
not a fine one. 

I had a large black cow, a good 
milker continuously. One year she was 
highly fed on the theory that if she 
were fat she would give off that fat- 
ness in milk when she was fresh. She 
had a good appetite and at feeding 
time hereyes always followed me 
about the barn, so I always gave her 
some meal, As a result, she very 
fat. In the course of time she calved 
and the calf was a good one. It was 
left with her for a few days. I noticed 
that it was continually sucking its 
mother, and the cow's bag never 
looked empty. On examination I found 
that the udder was milked out clean. 
It was not caked or inflamed. When 
the calf was taken away I found that 
milk did not come freely. The 
bag seemed so full of tallow there 
was no room for storing milk and the 
lactic fluid had to come directly from 
the milk veins, I could strip and strip 
an hour without any apparent 
tion of the feeble flow. 

This cow-improved as the season ad. 
vanced, but did not give her usual 
yield. In fact, she did very 
that entire milking period The next 
year this cow was not allowed to get 
and when she calved her milk 
flow started off much better, and 
throughout that milking period her 
yield was very much greater than the 
previous lactation period. I believe 
that in the one instance her bag was 
so full of tallow that when she calved 
there was no room for storage of milk 
and the udder tissues were not of the 
milking kind. I like cows to bein 
good rich flesh, not poor or thin, but 
on the other hand not fat and beefy. 
If the pasture is short they should be 
fed bran or meal or fodder corn or 
silage to keep them in good.condition, 
and when in the state they will give 
best results at the milk pail. 
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Handling the Spring Pig 

Spring pigs are usually farrowed in 
late March, through April and May, 
depending on the section and climatic 
conditions. Hog are finding 
that the best money-maker is the pig 
that gets to market early, and spring 
pigs should be at the finish during 
October and November. Pigs should 
never be allowed to stop growing 
from the day they farrowed until 
on the market. Good clover, al- 
falfa or rape pasture and a well-fed 
mother is all they need for a while 

By the time they are ready to wean 
they getting a pound or 
two of grain daily. This should be 
increased to three pounds which is 
an economical grain ration with good 
pasturage for the pig until he goes 
into the fattening pen at from 75 to 
125 pounds. At about six months, 
when green corn is ready, some begin 
to haul this out in the pasture and 
the feed is increased until the ‘pigs 
are on full feed. Others feed ground 
or chopped fed, barley or wheat, put 
the self-feeders right in the pasture 
lot and let the pigs make hogs of 
themselves. Either way seems to be 
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them plenty of good feed. While the 


pig is growing he should get skim 
milk or tankage. He should have 
access to salt, ashes, coal or charcoal 
at all times. Care should be exer- 
cised in keeping him clean from lice 
by dipping. To get the most money 
net from a pig one must keep him 
coming and get him off early. 





Corn Silage for Lambs 

The purpose of a recent Nebraska 
lamb feeding experiment was to 
out the comparative value of corn and 
alfalfa hay fed in various forms, with 
and without corn silage. The 
of corn silage to a ration of 
eorn and alfalfa hay increased 
daily slight. gain per lamb and in- 
creased the cost of production 5 cents 
per 100 pounds, but did not affect the 
net profit. The addition of silage to 
ground corn and ground alfalfa did 
not increase the gain, but reduced the 
cost of 100 pounds gain 31 cents. 

Whole grain and hay in conjunction 
with the silage was the more econom- 
cal of the two rations. Lambs on 
ground corn and ground alfalfa hay 
made daily gains of 0.371 pound at a 
cost of $6.12 per 100 pounds, while 
those on shelled corn and alfalfa hay 
made daily gains of 0.393 pound ata 
cost of $5.11 per 100 pounds. Grind- 
ing the two feeds and mixing together 
did not produce sufficient added gain 
to pay for the cost of grinding. ° 
Alfalfa Is Poor Lamb Feed 
compare good versus 
supplement to 


shelled 


Poor 

In a test to 
poor alfalfa hay as a 
corn in mutton production it was 
found that good alfalfa was worth 
double. the value of poor alfalfa hay. 
Corn and alfalfa hay made the best 
gains at the least cost in an experi- 
ment of four lots of lambs receiving 
different rations. The other three ra- 
tions were corn, alfalfa and silage, 
ground corn and ground alfalfa, and 
corn, linseed meal and prairie hay. 
The most expensive gaimmwere in the 
prairie hay lot. The actual cost of 
the feed in this experiment was corn 


60 cents, alfalfa per ton $10, ground 
alfalfa $12, silage per ton $3.50, oil 
meal $ $35, prairie hay $10. A full show- 
ing of these results is in Nebraska 
bulletin 1538 





Feeding a Famous Cow 

farm of Montgomery 
owns an Ayrshire cow 
known as Garclaugh May Mischief. 
She was under test from December 
27, 1914, until December 26, 1915. She 
is 10 years of age and during the year 


Penshurst 
county, Pa, 


yielded 25,329 pounds milk, the milk 
testing 3.53% butter fat, yielding $94.9 


equivalent to 1053 
pounds of butter. The milk was sold 
wholesale at 6 cents a quart, or 
$706.80, The cost of feed was $177.47, 
leaving a net profit of $529.33. 


pounds butter fat, 


A great variety of food was fed, the 
feeding stuffs, quantity and cost, being 


enumerated below: 


FOOD CONSUMED AND COST 
bran .... 
Schumacher 
hominy . 
linseed meal 
cottonseed meal 
gluten : i 
Ajax : 
beet pulp 

corn silage 
beets 

alfalfa 


green 


pounds 
= stock feed 








feed 


1 t for f 


1 of $177.47 





The executive committee of the in- 


terstate milk producers’ association 
has. fixed the wholesale price of milk 
for April at 4% cents a quart until 
further notice. Frank K. Tyson of 
Pottstown, Pa, is president and A, B. 
Huey of Lenape, Pa, secretary. 
Parmesan Cheese shows the largest 


production in Italy of all varieties, 
amounting to 130 million pounds an- 
nually. Cheese made from sheep and 
goat milk is turned out to the amount 
of 88,000,000 pounds annually, a large 
part of which is exported to the Unit- 
ed States, 
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KRESO DIP Not 


STANDARDIZED. 


EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 
CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. 


it has so many uses that It Is 
a necessity on every farm. 


USED IN THE TREATMENT OF MANGE, 
SCAB, RINGWORM, SCRATCHES, ETC. 


Destroys Disease Germs 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 
For Sale by All Druggists 
Write for Free Booklets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, ° - MICHIGAN 








DeatH To HEAVES 


NEWTON’S “stisiehe tee” 


ica Cure 
Some cases cured by ist or 2nd $1 can. 

Three cans are guaranteed to cure 
heaves or money refunded. 






Ui(( [iit 


The original and the up- to-date 
Standard Veterinary Remedy for Heaves; free booklet 
explains fully. 34 years sale and veterinary use. 


CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING CAUSE— 
INDIGESTION. IT’S A GRAND CONDI- 
TIONER AND WORM EXPELLER . 


Safe. Mosteconomical. Excellent for Cattle and Hogs. 
$1.00 per can at dealers, at same price by parcel post. 


THE NEWTON BEMEDY ©0O., Toledo, Ohie 
















Save Silo Money 


GF the truth about silos and silage. 
Get our proposition and learn how 
you can own an 











SILO 


Pay for it out of what it saves on feed bills. 
There is no time limit to our guarantee. 
Write today for Free Catalog. 
Address nearest office. 
THE Inet 6 SILO 00., 640 Union Bidg.,A: 


Kansas Des Moines, Ia, Fort Wort! ° 
640 me Cty Tae Bidg. 640 Indiana Bidg. 640 live Berk hee ah Blég. 











DANA’S EAR LABELS 


Are stamped with any name or address with serial 
numbers, They are simple, practical and a distinct and 
reliable mark. Samples free. Agents wanted, 


H.6. DANA, 31 MAIN STREET, WEST LEBANON, W. 





ouses, stables, etc. ae ts, nopay 
Box 100; l0e; Doz. boxes $i east of Miss. ; $1.20 
west of Miss. If your dealer can’t eupply you 
order direct. Write for catalog, it tells the story 


BERG & BEARD MFG, CO, 12 Steuben St., B'KLYN, A. 
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“Natco On The Farm” 
is the title of our new book that every farmer who 
takes pride in his farm buildings should have. It 
with many fine illustrations the use of Natco 
Hollow Tile for barns, houses, corn cribs, etc. 
for it. Study it. Also get our Silo Catalog and 
learn about the money-saving, worryless, repairless 


Natco Imperishable Silo 
“The Silo That Lasts for Generations” 


—that perfect ensilage preserver that can never blow 
down, decay, warp, crack, crumble or burn, So effi- 
cient thata great demand for other Natco buildings 
wascreated and they are now springing up everywhere. 
Send for these books. Ask for free plans and advice, 
Let us save you money for years to come. Write now. 


National Fire peeing Company 


3205 Fulton Build - _ Pittsburgh, Pa, 
a3 Factories Prompi shipments. 


TRIPLSE44ALL SILO: 





F ROST-PROOF 


Three walls, instead of the usual one, make 


De uire 
Cost no more than Tangle wall 


Most durable. Guaranteed. Many 
stal for catalog. 
. SCOTT LUMBER C 
Box 120 Norwich, N 











> BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
. NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 





strongest S a 
on the market. 


4 e som 
TERNATIONAL ‘SILO co., 


E ax teach you at home by mail to earn 
$25 to $50 eek! fr as Chai 
pt 


112 Main St.,  LINESVILLE, PA. 





uffeur or Repairman 
_— to Bo . Best system low. 
est price. Model: hed. Write for free 
PRACTICAL ‘AUTO! SOHOOL 66-H- Beaver ‘itreet, New York 








To Get Best Service, 
Best Prices, Best Goods 


it may help you to copy or cut out the form below, 
im writing to advertisers. It will show them that 
you are entitled to their best attention, and that 
you have the backing of “the old reliable Orange 
Jadd American Agriculturist” as per guarantee on 
back hereof. Write plainly to avoid possible 
mistakes. 


(Here fill in name of advertiser you ‘are writing to) 


Seeing your advertisement in the old reliable 
Orange Judd American Agriculturist of New York 
city, please send me, as you advertise therein, 
the following: 


GRAD. 6 ccdicencogdue secvecsnehedebescerceoccce 
RB. F. D. cccccsccccee POstOMCOs..cccccccccce 
Railroad .cocccccccccsccccsscccccccsccsessoce 
Railroad Freight Station....ccscccccccccccccece 
Express company ....cccecsccceccececcececces 


Express ffi CRORE EOE EEEE OE EEE 
Cg (Please See Over) 


State. .cccoscccccce 
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. Navel Ill 
DR F, H. BENJAMIN, CAROLINE CO, MD 


This is a disease of new-born ani- 
mals. It affects suckling colts and 
calves and occurs not later than the 
first four weeks of life. When seen 
in colts it is most often localized in 
the joints of the limbs and is mani- 
fested principally by enlargements of 
the hock, knee and ankle. In calves 
we often find a localized abscess at 
the navel. If the disease stops there 
th abscess will usually either rupture 
or become absorbed. In many cases 
the abscess will usually either rupture 
but spreads throughout the whole 
body. The young animal does not 
want to suck; it has no appetite, its 
joints become swollen and finally it 
dies. 

If cut into after death the umbilical 
union from the navel to the liver is 
shown as a thick cord, sometimes 
containing blood, but more often 


hardened and containing pus. The 
joints of the legs contain pus. There 
may be abscesses in the liver, intest- 


tines, lungs, muscles or anywhere in 
thé body. In some herds it is almost 
impossible to get a calf to live on 
account of this disease. 

The best treatment is prevention. 
Where one or more young .animals 
bave died showing these symptoms it 
is best that the young be born under 
as clean conditions as possible. Im- 
mediately after birth cut the cord, 
Saturate a wad of absorbent cotton 
* ith pure tincture of iodine and daube 
the navel of the new born animal 
thoroughly. This may be _ repeated 
once or twice during the first two 
days of life. Paint the stomach 
around the navel with iodine. Burn 
or bury afterbirth from the mother 
and disinfect the stables where all 
young are born. Disinfect the genital 
organs and udder of the mother both 
before and after birth. 





Listening to Strangers 

A. J. LEGG, NICHOLAS COUNTY, W VA 

Nearly a year ago I gave a brief 
account of how the Cross’. Lanes’ 
creamery was promoted and foisted 
upon the farmers around Cross Lanes 
in this county. A stranger came 
around and boosted the advantages of 
a creamery. He did not discuss the 
improbability of its success in the 
community where it was to be located. 

After an effort upon the part of 
farmers who were induced to take 
stock to make a success of the enter- 
prise without the necessary material 
it was decided to suspend operations 
until last June 1. When the appointed 
time arrived they found that they 
were no nearer ready to run the 
creamery than they were at first, so 
the plant has been idle ever since with 
a $6000 investment not only not in use, 
but really depreciating in value. There 
seems to be no prospect of its starting 
again and the $6000 is about the same 
as thrown away. This loss is wholly 
due to the people listening to a 
smooth-tongued stranger who wanted 
to make a good per cent upon ma- 
chinery which he wanted to sell, 





Our Veterinary Adviser 


All veterinary questions submitted by the subscribers 
of American Agriculturist will be answered provided 
the full address of the inquirer is given. Questions 

answered intelligently only when complete 

No cure is guar- 
anteed, but our veterinarian gives the best advise 
possible under the circumstances. Dr: E. H. Lehnert 
of the Smith agricultural school at Northampton, 
answers questions for this department. How- 

all inquiries should be addressed to the Veteri- 

Department, American Agriculturist, 315 4th 
Avenue, New York City. Proprietary medicines are 
advertised in these columns which are efficient for 
many of the common animal ailments. Our new book, 
the Farmers’ Veterinarian, by Charles W! Burkett, 

may be secured free with a one year’s subscription 

Subscribers’ questions are answered in rotation 
free of charge, but for immediate personal advice 
by mail $1 should be inclosed. The prescriptions 
peinted below can be put up by any druggist, but 
reliable remedies for certain troubles are almost 
—e ——_ in ~ 4 —a, —— and often 
can te advantageously empisy or the very ailment 
tnquired about. 


Cancerous Growth 
* I have a heifer that is due to calve 
in three months, that has a peculiar 
growth on her belly in front of the 
udder. There are several enlargements, 
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the largest about the size of an apple, 
and all are raw-looking ‘on the outside. 
These seem to, be spreading rather rap- 
idly. What is’ it?—[J. P., New York. 

This is undoubtedly something of 
@ cancerous nature, and I would sug- 
gest that they be burned off with: lunar 
caustic. Wash well with a _  disin- 
fectant solution and then apply the 
lunar caustic. This treatment should 
be repeated as often as the dead, tissue 
falls off. I would also advise paint- 
ing the entire area occasionally with 
tincture of iodine, 

Grease Heels 

I have a horse that has grease on.all 
four legs, legs are somewhat swollen, 
and he is stiff and lacks ambition.—[A. 
M. C., Pennsylvania. 

This is apparently a very bad case 
of grease, and will not be easily cured. 
I would suggest giving a physic of a 
quart and a half of raw linseed oil 
and two ounces of turpentine, well 
mixed, on ah empty stOmach in the 
morning. After a few days begin giv- 
ing a tablespoonful of saltpeter in feed 
once a day for a week at a time. The 
legs should-be washed with hot disin- 
solution of sul- 
pho-napthol once a day, and when 
dry apply a mixture of tincture of 
iodine one part and carbolated oil 
three parts. If very badly swollen it 
would be well to apply poultices of 
linseed meal. 


Teeth Need Floating 


I have a* 13-year-old mare, that has 
been scouring for the last month. She 
has ground grain and hay and does not 
seem to chew the hay well.—([F. B., 
New York. 

The trouble is no doubt her teeth. 
An animal of her age should have the 
seen to at least once a, year. It might 
be well to try other mixtures of grain; 
often provender works well in such 
cases, 


To Reduce Size of Scar 


I have a two-year-old colt that was 
kicked recently, the wound has been 
sewed up twice, but each time the 
stitches have broken out. It seems to 
be healing all right, but looks as though 
it would leave a large scar or blemish. 


What can I do to reduce the scar?—{[S. 
E. M., West Virginia. 
The best that can be done is to 


keep the wound clean and healthy and 
every few days burn it off with lunar 
caustic. A large and unsightly scar 
in a colt will often be almost entirely 
gone by the time he reaches maturity. 


Barn Itch 
Our cattle have some sort of a skin 


disease that resembles eczema,—[H. 
R.. New York. 
This is very likely what is called 


barn itch, caused by a small parasite 
that burrows under the outer laver of 
skin, causing considerable irritation 
and falling of the hair. This should 
be treated by scrubbing with a brush 
and strong soap suds; when dry ap- 
ply the following: One ounce each of 
creolin, sulphur and oil of tar well 
mixed with eight ounces of lard or 
vaselin. Give three thorough treat- 
ments a week apart. The infection 
will be found wherever these animals 
have rubbed, and such places should 
be washed with a disinfectant. 





To Safeguard Dairy Cattle—To safe- 
guard the health of cattle which will 
be exhibited at the national dairy 
show' at Springfield, Mass, next Octo- 
ber, the association has adopted a 
rerulation as follows: “Beginning 
with the 1916 show, all cattle entered 
more than six months old, whether for 
exhibition or educational purposes, 
must be provided with individual cer- 
tificates, showing temperatures and is. 
sued by responsible, registered veteri- 
narian. The certificate must describe 
definitely each animal and show that 
it -has been tuberculin tested within 
six months prior to the opening of the 
national dairy show and all other pre- 
cautions that may be necesasry con- 
cerning the general sanitary condi- 
tions of the herds on exhibition and 
of the quarters occupied by them shall 
be carefully supervised by the official 
veterinarian of the show association.” 
In view of the unfortunate outbreak 
of foot and mouth disease at the na- 
tional dairy show two years ago, this 
regulation is appropriate. It is also 
important to prevent further spread 
of tuberculosis. 
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Air-tight Silo of 
long-life metal 


Silage stored in air-tight ZYRO Metal Silos 
keeps sweetest, tastes better. e loss is 
less. ZYRO Pure-Galvanized-Iron or Black- 
Enameled Silos are proof against wind, fire, 
shrinking, swelling, collapse and_ repair. 


ti-corrosive, rust-resisting. A 
ZYRO aoe 


sure investment in 
Flanged meta) sheets fit easily and 


Costs less to erect 
tietetvely air-tight and moisture 


Free Booklet 


tells whole story why 5 td Metal 
Silos give best results, te today 
for your copy. 


The Canton Culvert & Silo Co, 
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The Unadilla AGreat Silo | 


Door opening is continuousand unobstructed. Light, 
non-warpabie doors fasten at any point and open at 
ensilage level to save back-breaking pitching labor. 
Adjustable door frame insures permanent air-tight- 
ness, Door-fast s form st h ladder from 
which all hoops are tightened. Cypress roof fitted 
with folding doors and metal ventilator. Steel cable 
anchors hold silo immovable. Write for catalog and 
early order discount offer. Active agents wanted. 


UNADILLA SILO CO., BOX B, UNADILLA, N. Y. 


THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, \ 
Roar, have Thick Wind or \ 
Choke-down, can be reduced 
with 
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nomi nly a few few arog required at an ap- 
pinto. $2 ; Book 9-4 free 
F. YOUNG, P.D. ia 379 Temsle St., SPRINGFIELD MASS. 
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Anticipation Surpasses Realization in This Hen Yard 


Spring Work in Poultry Yard 


Cc, C, COOLIDGR, YAMHILL COUNTY, ORE 


I use the’ hot-water type incubator 
and have an egg capacity of 6000. I 
can count on better than a 60% hatch 
and this size incubator gives too much 
to look after at one time. From this 
time on I expect to start one-half 
and then in 11 days start the other 
half. This will also relieve the 
strain in getting orders filled. Many 
of the farmers in this locality prefer 
to buy the baby chicks-rather than 
hatch them themselves. I have 
shipped chicks over 700 miles wi’: 
good success. Some of my patrons 
prefer to hatch their own eggs and I 
have done considerable custom hatch- 
ing. I get 2% cents an egg where 
this is done. This year my regular 
customers will take all the time and 
it is hardly possible that any custom 
hatching can be done. The chicks are 
started on their way as soon as pos- 
sible after hatching. They can get 
along 4S hours or more without feed 
if necessary. 

The question is often and wisely 
how do you feed and care for 
chicks when first received by ex- 
press? Chicks need quiet and rest for 
a couple of days after hatching. The 
yolk is assimilated during this time 
and the chick gets strong and vigor- 
ous and is ready to begin active life. 
I have a brooder room 100x22 feet. 
It is heated by hot water and will ac- 
commodate 4500 chicks. I can operate 
this)brooder at the required tempera- 


ture at a cost for fuel of 30 cents 
for every 24 hours. The incubator 


can be run for about 20 cents a day. 
The floor of the warmed brooder is 


covered with clean sand and _ the 
sand covered with alfalfa leaves; 
clover leaves are good. After the 


chicks are 48 hours old or more ‘they 
are given their first meal; a mixture 
of two parts rolled oats and one part 
bread, dried in the oven and rolled 


fine. Add sufficient boiled egg, run 
through the -meat chopper, to just 
moisten the mixture. 

At the first feed clean water is 


given and kept before the chicks. The 
third day-the bread is changed to 
bran. Mix only enough for one day. 
The seventh day a little commercial 
chick feed is scattered in ciean lit- 
ter in the runs. This is increased 
gradually until at the end of three 
weeks this is the main feed and the 
mash is changed to half rolled oats 


and half bran fed in hoppers dry. We 

“d five t -es . day what th will 
clean up readily at each feed. Let 
them get real hungry once a day. 

If a grower has had'‘experience in 
brooding chicks they should have lit- 
tle trouble raising baby chicks. Of 
course much depends on the kind of 
parent stock used and the care and 
conditions afforded in transit. My 
stock is in good-shape anl I have had 
little trouble from dissatisfied cus- 
tomers. The trouble largely is in the 


hatching and where one can do the- 


work on a large scale it gives more 
time to care for the incubator. The 
amateur is likely to feed too soon 
and overheat the youngsters. They 
are then more susceptible to cold, 
cholera, ete. Feed plenty of green 
stuff to the chickens after the first 
week. Alfalfa or clover leaves, cut or 
sprouted oats, do very well when grass 
and other grain feeds are not grow- 
ing. 





Disinfecting Houses 
DR E. H. LEHNERT 


How can houses and yards infected 
with white diarrhea and tuberculosis be 
safely disinfected?—[T. D. F., Pennsyl- 
vania. 

To disinfect the houses I would 
suggest removing all loose material, 
woodwork, etc, that is not expensive, 
and burning it, then scrub the entire 
inside of the house with corrosive 
sublimaté solution 1 to 500. (Roughly 
a half pound to 20 gallons of water). 
If this drug is too expensive, cresol 
may be used. After washing with 
sublimate the houses should be al- 
lowed to stand for a few days, then 
washed with clean cold water, in or- 
der to remove any excess of the sub- 
limate as it is very poisonous, when 
thoroughly dry apply a good coat of 
homemade lime whitewash. I would 
by all means advise the use of 
the corrosive sublimate in preference 
to anything else, even though it is 
more expensive, as there is no disin- 
fectant that is as good. For the 
yards, I would suggest sprinkling well 
with quicklime and leaving them un- 
occupied over one winter. The best 
way to get around this would be, of 
course, to build new yards. It is not 
considered wise to vse the same yard 
for hens year after year, and any 
modern plan of yarding is so ar- 
ranged that yards may be used 4 year 
and rested the same length of time. 
The conditions of yards, where alter- 


native use its impossible, may be 
greatly improved by plowing or spad- 
ing periodically and sowing to some 
green crop. 


Male Decides Egg Productivity 
WILLIAM C. MONAHAN, UNIV OF MAINE 


Recent investigations at the Maine 
station have proved that the male 
bird plays a part in the transmission 
of egg producing ability which has 
mever been understood nor appre- 
ciated, The male constitutes half the 
flock in the factors ordinarily consid- 
ered in breeding, but in determining 
the productivity of his daughters, he 
is more than half; he is the whole 
thing. 

For this reason, next to constitu- 
tional vigor and good weight, the pro- 
duction of his dam is considered. A 
good male comes from a high produc- 
ing hen, and to insure his ability to 
transmit high production to his daugh- 
ters, two-thirds or more of his sisters 
(daughters of same father) should 
have proved themselves good layers. 
To “swap” roosters, or introduce new 
blood each year, does not mean prog- 
ress. Better to intensify the good 
qualities of the male by carefully se- 
lecting and breeding the best. 

Experience indicates that reducing 
animal food to a minimum improves 
the hatching quality of eggs. The 
Maine station now uses the following 
dry mash during the breeding season: 
Two hundred pounds bran, 100 corn 
meal, 100 feed flour, 530 meat scraps 
and 50 bone'meal. In addition to this 
mash the regular scratch grain is fed. 
It consists of one pint cracked corn 
and one pint wheat and oats mixed, to 
each dozen birds, 








Sunflowers Grown for Poultry 


HARRY M, DEPUTY, SUSSEX COUNTY, DEL 
I annually grow about an acre of 


sunflowers for my White Leghorn and 
Orpington fowls, not so much because 
I consider the seed superior to other 
grains but because I like to use it tu 
force pullets into early laying. I give 
a few heads to my flock each day dur- 
ing late summer and thus get the pul- 
lets ready for October business, Sun- 
flower seed is also good to help fowls 
through the molt. It takes the place 
of oil cake in this respect. 

My soil is a heavy clay loam with 
a clay subsoil. I think it is not as well 
adapted to the sunflower as a lighter 
soil might be, but cannot be sure 
about this. The land is prepared in 
about the same way as I would pre- 
pare it for corn, but I do not plant 
the seed in rows as I do not care to 
spend time cultivating the crop. Of 
course, this has its effect on the size 
of the heads which, even with the 
Mammoth Russian variety that I pre- 
fer, are not neariy as large as they 
would be if the plants were cultivated 
and thinned to stand 12 or 18 inches 
apart in the row and rows 8 feet apart 
as is the usual practice elsewhere. 

I use about 15 or 20 pounds of seed 
to the acre scattered broadcast and 
harrowed in. My usual time for plant- 
ing is between May 20 and June 1, the 
former date preferred, From that 
time forward we very rarely have 
frost and the plants are not likely to 
be injured, and yet there is plenty of 
time for the heads to mature before 
frost comes in the fall. The plants 
withstand drouth very well and ‘are 
remarkably free from pests of all 
kinds. I have never bothered to cut 
off the small heads which form after 
the main head has appeared because 
this would be impossible in a broad- 
casted area. 

In late August or September the 
heads are mature enough to be har- 
evsted. I find it a good practice to cut 
them before the seed is quite ripe so 
as to prevent undue shattering. One 
advantage of growing the plants 
broadcast is that the stems are not too 
coarse to be cut with a scythe. This 
implement I have found satisfactory. 
So far I have cured the heads in the 
corncrib to protect them from ( the 
sparrows which are a great nuisance 
because they are very fond of the 
seeds. Were it not for these pests I 
would: try curing on the ground. 

If I were planning to sell the seed I 
should beat the heads with a flail 
after they become thoroughly dry and 
then allow the seed itself to hang in 
sacks to dry still further... I have no 
idea how much seed I could get to the 
acre because I have never threshed 
the crop; but I have been told that 
where sunflowers are cultivated in 
drills and the small heads picked off 
before blossoming time, the yield will 
range from 700 to 1000 pounds to the 
mere. 
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are paying that—and more. 
. scientific feeding, * 


ARD LOOMIS CO. 
Mfrs. of Famous Red Horn Line of Dairy Feeds 
344-B N. Elizabeth St., Chicago, Ul, . 
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To the Advertiser Addressed 
on Other Side Hereoi 


In sending this inquiry or order, per- 
mit me to call your attention, for our 
mutual benefit, to the following guar- 
antee of its advertisers’ reliability 
which appears at the ‘top of first 
column on editorial page of each issue 
of Orange Judd American Agriculturist 
of New York city: 


OUR GUARANTEE: — We positively 
guarantee that each advertiser in this 
issue of Orange Judd American Agricul- 
turist is reliable. We agree to refund to any 
subscriber the purchase price of any ar- 
ticle advertised herein if found not to be 
as advertised. To take advantage of 
this guarantee, our subscribers MUST 
always state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw your 
adv in the old reliable Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist.”” We are not re- 
sponsible for claims against individuals 
or firms. adjudicated bankrupt, or 
whose estates are in receiver's hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receivership 
Proceedings are pending. 


(Please See Over) 
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Farm Poultry Yard 





Attention to Egg Packing 


According to government poultry 
specialists, 10 out of every 100 eggs 
get cracked or mashed or become 
“leakers’” between the hen and the 
consumer. Nearly two out of every 10 
of these damaged eggs are so badly 
mashed they are useless for food pur- 
poses. The other eight eggs get light 
cracks, These specialists estimate 
that last year cracked eggs caused a 
loss of $881,000 to 45-egg cold storage 
plants which reported holdings. This 
is an enormous loss and can to a cer- 
tain extent be prevented by proper 
handling of the eggs. And it is a very 
important matter in the spring for 
0% of the egg crop is produced be- 
tween March 1 and June 30. 

It costs only 10 cents a 30-dozen 
egg case in the producing sections to 
grade and pack properly. The follow- 
ing epitomized directions are sug- 
gested by the government: Use only 
new, strong, standard egg cases, hav- 
ing five or six, threepenny, cement- 
coated nails on each joint. See that 
the partition is exactly in the center. 
Use medium three-pound or No,1 fill- 
ers and flats. Be sure they are new. 
At least five times as many eggs break 
im fillers that have been used as in 
those new and firm. 

It is important that the cases have 
excelsior, cork shavings or the like in 
the bottom of each case. This padding 
should be spread evenly and plenti- 
fully over the top also; or a corru- 
gated board may be used in place of 
the excelsior. .The top layer has gen- 
erally tiwce as many eggs broken in 
transit as has any other layer in the 
case. The lid must be put on the 
case so that it fits and is on straight. 
Six threepenny, cement-coated nails 
are used on each end. They must take 
hold and go squarely into the wood. 





Managing Surplus Cockerels 
PROF W. A, LIPPINCOTT, KANSAS 

As the young cockerels mature, one 
of two things may be done with them, 
They may be sold as broilers weighing 
1%to two pounds, or they may 
be caponized. Under Kansas condi- 
tions when the early cockerels weigh 
two pounds, they generally bring 
about 25 cents a pound. By the time 
they weigh six pounds, the price has 
dropped to around § cents a pound 
for’ staggy roosters. The money re- 
ceived for the birds in each case will 
be about 50 cents. In the second case, 
however, the bird will have consumed 
about 25 cents’ worth of feed, ferti- 
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. demand to see his poultry. 


lized a considerable number of eggs 
intended for the market, and cut 
down the egg production of the early 
pullets by worrying them and often 
actually injuring them. 

If a farmer is situated so that the 
market for broilers is not good, the 
male birds may be caponized, fattened 
and finished off like steers or barrows. 
If the local market for capons is poor, 
a poultryman will have something 
worth shipping to the larger markets. 
Sell the young rooster, or caponize 
him, but get him away from the lay- 
ing flock. 





New Ways of Stealing Chickens 


1. A man and a woman dropped into 
a small town and put up at the best 
hotel. The next morning they secured 
a rig each, and started over the country 
asking the farmer folks for a chicken 
for an orphan’s home in St Louis. After 
two days begging they sold the chickens 
to a local produce man for $30 and left 


town. ‘Their loot included several cash 
donations. 2. A variation of the scheme 
is for a man, wearing some sort of 


badge, to call on the farmers under the 
name of the department of health and 
After exam- 
ination he condemns 20 or 30 hens and 
tells the farmer they will have to be 
killed because they are diseased. He 
very kindly offers to take the chickens 
and do the killing himself. If the farm- 
er consents, the man takes the chickens 
to the nearest commission merchant 
and sells them.—[Newspaper Item, 
How easy for generous minded 
folk to get bitten by No 1. If you wish 
to make a donation, do it through the 
agency of your. local church minister 
or farmers’ club rather than .to 


strangers. As for No 2, set the dog on 
him, or better, phone the sheriff or 
police, 





White Wyandottes in Lead 


The hens in the International egg 
laying contest at Storrs, Ct, have ap- 
parently decided that the time for ac- 
tion is at hand, as they produced dur- 
ing the 18th week ending March 5, 
3432 eggs, or 411 more than for the 
preceding week. There are 1000 hens 
in the contest. On March 5 they made 
a new daily record for the present 
contest by laying 524 eggs. There were 
four instances during the week in 
which all 10 hens ina pen laid the 
same day. 

Obed G. Knight’s pen of 10 White 
Wyandotte hens from Bridgeton, R I, 
which two weeks ago made a high 
mark for weekly production, repeated 
the performance and battered its 
record by one egg, making a total of 
55 eggs for the week. 











~ Money Savers 
for Farmers 


Six good products 


good in more than Sixty different places 


OU can’t beat arithmetic. When you buy something 

that has a limited usefulness your purchase is almost a 
luxury. But when you buy articles that you can use every 
day around the farm you purchase money-saving utilities, 
Such is the line of Barrett Money Savers. Every one is a 
quality leader of its kind. Every one comes from the home 
of business success. Every one will put money in your 
pocket at some time or other by saving you costly repairs, 
renewals or deterioration. Look over this advertisement 
and see if you are not struggling along without something 
you ought to have and can have for the minimum outlay. 


VERJET Elastic 


OUR live stock will 
Paint is the best 


be free from annoy- 


4 thing you can use on ance by insects, flies, lice 
E i emooth - surfaced or and vermin if you use 
vere at metal roofing, on agri- | Creonoid, the peerless lice 
—J/—— ltural impl d and cow spray. 





Not a deodorant, but a 
destroyer. It helps to 
make healthy, happy 
horses, contented cows, 
placid -‘minded pigs and C2 
clean poultry. You know that vermin-infested 
live stock can’t be profitable. Give them a 
chance. Use Creonoid in the barn, the pig-sty, 
the poultry house. You'll see a difference. 
Sold in 1, 5 and 10 gallon containers and in 
half and full barrels. 


structural iron work, 
fences and ex 
eurfaces. It is elastic, 
adhesive and will not 
rub, crack or peel. 
Good in any climate. 
Don't let your imple- 
ments or iron work deteriorate & rusting. 
Use Everjet Paint. It’s permanent, cheap and 
has great covering capacity. 


B 
FLasTIC 





OU know the wonderful preserving qualities of y 
Creosote. Well, Barrett's Grade Sun Creosote 

Oil is the greatest product ever turned out in com- 

mercialized Creosote. It will insure your woodwork 

againet decay. Applied to the posts of a fence it will 


hog # Liquip ° 
add 15 years to that fence's life. By actual teste, it t 
penetratee farther than any other preservative. i) 
/ = 


HERE is a ready For the quick repairs that are 

roofing that ehould o necessary on the farm, you 
need lastigum. It is an elastic, 
waterproof cement. It is tenacious 
and durable. Just the thing forjoin- { 
ing and relining gutters, flashings 
around chimneye, sealing leaks in 
exposed places, renewing gutters, 
etuffing cornices and putting glasses 
in green houses or skylights It is 
easy to apply, is acid-proof and 


not be overlooked. 
Everlastic ie a “ Rub- 
ber Roofing” of won- 
derful toughness and 
durability. You can’t 
beat it for use on any 
eteep roof. Inexpen- 
tive, easy to lay and 
will be on the job keeping out water 








for years damp-proot and it “sticks”. 
magia SS sso eee 
-_ = 
wes Hs N2 handsomer roofing material has ever been made than A 
S Sees wees Barrett's Tylike Shingles. They are made of crushed 
elate on a tough, waterproof base and are put on the same 
& as ordinary shingles. Tieir hand PP wil) The 
in make whatever building you use them on a landmark. Barrett 
Waterproof, fire-resisting and wear-proof. Made in - Company 
wath - _ ved or green. Wonderful on steep-roofed 
buildings. An aristocratic roofing at a very moderate price. 
Write for prices and information on all or any of these herr aoe PIP 
products—and save money. checked. 7 
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Everjet Elastic Paint .. 


x 


Company 


Elastigum . . .Creonoid ... 
it Tylike Shingles ....... 4.5 
Everlastic Roofing 


Grade One Creosote Oi). ....20% 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit 
Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis 
Salt Lake City Seattle eoria 

THE PATERSON MFG. CO. Limited 
Montreal Toronto Winnipe, Vancouver 
St. John, N. B. Halifax,N.S, Syaney.N-S. 

Address nearest office 

















Characteristic Scenes in Commercial Duck Plant 


This photo gives an idea of the extent of the 
It was taken in the yards of A. B. 

The yards extend from houses on the left to 
Each yard is provided with one or more feeding 
from a car running on the tramway. 
of feed, composed mainly of ground grain and chopped clover. 
attendant throws a few shovelfuls into the 


Long Island. 
county. 
right. 


forward. 


duck business on 
Soyars of Suffolk 
water on the 
troughs filled 
This car contains a ton or more 
The 
troughs as the car moves 


( While 20,000 to 25,000 ducks are annually raised in this estab- 
lishment, Mr Soyars calls himself a small grower. 
the county raise 50,000 to7150,000 ducks annually for large city markets. 


Other. growers in 












AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL | 
Tells everything about tbe fascinat- 
ingand profitable poultry industry. A 
Issued monthly; 10 cents. We want o 
you to know how good it is and will 
send it 6 months for 26c, Order now, 
A. 2. 3.1861-542 8. Dearborn, Chicago, 1, 


To introduce our goods we will send these three little 
labor- saving sanitary “Star” pans to any address 
in the United States for 25¢., postpaid, They are made of 
heavy, rust-proof material and will fit any Mason jar. 
GIMPLEX SUPPLY HOTSE, 26 Pontiac Bldg. Ohicago, 1. 
Send for catalogue describing our Feather Brooders, 
Automatic Feeders and other poultry applisacee, 























of experience at once on the farms of 


Western Canada and Ontario 


To replace the young farmers who have 
enlisted for the war. Good wages and 
full season’s work assured. 
There is no danger or possibility 
of Conscription in Canada. 
References required from all applicants. For special 
railway rates and other information apply to 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT AGENT 
301 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Authorized Canadian Government Agent 
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Growing Peaches in Sod 


©, E. BLACKWELL, MERCER COUNTY, N 5 

I am in favor of intensive cultiva- 
tion of ali fruit trees where the 
ground is favorable. Still there are 
many locations especially suited to 
fruit culture that are hilly or stony or 
both. I have had considerable expe- 
rience growing fruit on rough land, 
and also on level, fertile land. If I 
could start again, I would choose 
smooth land, though the cost was con- 
siderably greater. Still the rough land 
might be the most profitable; hill land 
has the advantage of better air drain- 
age. If the orchard slopes to. the 
southwest the fruit will most likely 
have a higher color than fruit on level 
land. If the land slopes to the north- 
west the. buds will not develop’ so 
early in the spring and the chance for 
annual crops will be greater; besides, 


I think stony ground really suits 
peach trees. Some German chemists 
contend that trees draw a_ certain 
amount of fertilizer direct from 


stones; one thing is sure, a mulch of 
stones has a beneficial effect without a 
doubt. 

I have a ld-acre pear orchard on 
land too stony to cultivate, so hilly 
that in order to drive over the or- 
chard it was necessary to make roads 


9 feet wide laterally of the hill be- 
tween each row of trees. The trees 
are set 30 feet apart each way, leav- 


ing about 10 feet on each side be- 
tween the road and the row of trees. 
To realize returns quickly I set peach 
trees as fillers in the rows that run 
parallel with the road, planting two 
between each two peur trees, making 
the trees stand 10 by 30 feet. This 
method of planting may not strike or- 
chardists very favorably, seeming to 
be too close one way, but as they are 
in sort of terraces up and down the 
hill, 30 feet apart, they receive plenty 


of light and air and do very nicely 
indeed. 
As we have to travel these lateral 


roads for spraying, hauling, etc, they 
must be quite carefully built to form a 
terrace, In some cases we merely dig 
out the soil on the uphill side and 
move it down to the lower rut; in 
other cases we throw up a rough re- 
taining wall of stone and move the 
dirt down against this. Having roads 
between each row of trees we can do 
quite good work spraying by taking 
advantage of suitable winds. 

When planting trees in this hillside 
orchard we use three tools—gravel 
shovel, pick and crowbar. The ground 
is so stony that what we dg out is 
mostly stone and we throw none of it 
back in the hole. We did rather a 
small hole, cut the tree back severely 
top and root, if there be much root 
and fill the hole with dirt that was 
dredged from the feeder of an old 
canal some years ago and has lain out 
on the bank and aerated and frozen 
until it is very mellow and compara- 
tively sweet now. We have but a short 
distance to haul this rich dirt. About 
one bushel usually plants a tree nicely, 
although if we happen to find a large 
rock in the way we pry it out if pos- 
sible; then, more dirt will be required 
to fill. 

It will be understod this orchard 
was planted some years ago when the 
use of dynamite was not so common 
as it is today. If I were planting on 
this ground today I should probably 
use dynamite to dig the holes, not only 
because it would be cheaper than hand 
labor, but also because it would give 
the trees roots a better show in the 
rocky subsoil. 

At time of planting the tree we mix 
@ double handful of fruit and vine 
fertilizer through the dirt as we fill in, 
being careful that none comes in con- 
tact with the roots, While filling in we 
work the dirt in between the roots by 
hand and pack firmly. I mow this 
orchard and place the grass around 
the trees for a muich, removing it 
after the fruit is gathered as a pre- 
caution against damage from fire, al- 
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ways a menace in a mulched orchard. 
Every spring I apply four hundred- 
weight of fruit and vine manuer to the 
acre, applying by hand in a circle 
around the trees about as far os the 
branches reach, not pttting any right 
up to the trunk. 

I believe that a tough sod must be 
kept from near the trunk of the tree 
My method of doing this is by mulch- 
ing with coal ashes, lots of it, using so 
much that the grass has no chance to 
grow’ for quite a distance from the 
trunk. The great danger of orchards 
in sod is from fire. One feels a relief 
in the spring, when the grass is very 
dry and we are having high winds, if 
they have some shield that will be a 
perfect protection. Plenty of coal 
ashes around the trunk forms an ex- 
cellent shield. 

Varicties of peaches that have done 
well for me in.this sod orchard are: 
Mountain Rose, Old Mixom, Elberta, 
Belle of ieorgia, tay, Matthews 
Beauty, Chairs Choice, Stump, Beers 
Smock and Iron Mountain. 





Spraying and Pruning 

C. H, BREWER, UNION COUNTY, N J 

In spraying my apple trees the past 
season for the codling moth, I found 
out through a little experience just 
what 1 did by spraying one side of 
three large trees and not spraying the 
other side. This happened through 
my having several large trees and a 
part of them being divided off by a 
wire fence, and no way of getting to 
them with the spraying outfit. 

The side of the trees sprayed bore 
a large crop of fine apples, while on 
the other side of trees not sprayed, the 
crop nearly all dropped and at picking 
time there remained only about one- 
third as many good apples upon the 
unsprayed side of the trees as were 
picked off the side sprayed, and this as 
a result of only one spraying with 
arsenate of lead. Spraying and thin- 
ning must be done in order to grow 
good fruit. 

One of the things I did not get done 
during the fall was the removal of 
old canes from the berry patches. This 
was not done owing to pressure of 
other work and will now have to come 
in mild days during winter, all but the 
pruning, which will be left until late 
spring. Not so, however, with the ap- 
ples, pears and quinces. They will be 
gone over any time now and require 
considerable work. A row of 20 Kief- 
fer pear trees which I cut back se- 
verely last winter produced fine new 
tops and also several baskets of good 
fruit the past season, 

From past experience I have found 
it a good plan to cut back the Kieffer 
trees when the limbs become _ too 
straggling and grow new tops, after 
which they do better for several sea- 
sons. I have a row of 40 quinces, now 
in bearing, which will require much 
thinning out of the branches. As the 
quince bears on the new growth made 
in the spring, I do not want too much 
top left for best Fesults. Quinces are 
easily thinned and the bushes should 
be gone over and all imperfect fruits 
removed, whether there are too many 
on the bushes or not, as it does not 
pay to tet | them remain. 


Planning for Orchard Planting 

The selection of varieties for spring 
planting in the orchard are best 
placed direct with responsible nurs- 
eries. Care is necessary to select varie- 
ties suited to the locality and to se- 
cure trees that are true to name, 
thoroughly healthy, entirely dormant 
and free from all evidence of prema- 
ture digging, faulty storage or im- 
proper handling. Any nursery can 
hold trees until the right time for 
planting is close at hand. One-year- 
old trees, which are of good size but 
not overgrown, are generally prefer- 
able. 

For home orchards or local markets 
a wide range of varieties covering the 
entire season is desirable. From the 


following list recommended by the 
Pennsylvania station, varieties suitable 
for almost any locality may be © se- 
lected. In their approximate order 
of ripening these are: Yellow- Trans- 
parent, Barly Harvest, Red’ Astrachan, 
Oldenburg, Primate, Summer Rambo, 
Jeffries, Maiden Blush, Fall Pippin, 
Gravenstein, Wealthy, McIntosh, 
Smokehouse, Hubbardston, Grimes 
Jonathan, Delicious, Northern Spy, 
Rhode Island Greening, Rome Beauty, 
Stayman Winesap, Stark, Paragon, 
Roxbury, Yellow Newtown and Wine- 
sap. 





Care of Frozen Peach Trees 

PROF H, A. SURFACE, PENNSYLVANIA 

T have thought a great deal about 
winter freezing, It is the términal 
buds that are more liable to start 
with the warm weather, and I believe 
that if a farmer has an orchard that 
is not too large, it will pay him to 
wait until after the fitful weather of 
thawing and freezing of winter has 
passed, and do the pruning then. He 
will be able at that time to cut off 
any of the buds that have started, and 
a larger proportion of those’ left on 
the trees will be dormant than if he 
had pruned earlier in the winter. 

There is really no satisfactory way 
to protect trees against witter freez- 
ing. It might pay to cover them with 
canvas, While this would be an ex- 
pense in the initial cost, the canvas 
could be saved year after year, and 
used again and again with econemy. 

The best thing to do is to have the 
trees in proper condition for the win- 
ter. Cultivate them in the springtime 
and early summer only; stop cultivat- 
ing early, apply the fertilizer in the 
spring only. Let the trees become dor- 
mant as early as possible; bank earth 
around them to protect them at the 
crown; grow a cover crop, or have 
some organic material on the soil to 
protect it and hold the snow as a fur- 
ther protecting agent. 





For Apple Tree Canker—lIf this is 
European canker, as I suspect it is, 
the best treatment is to prune out as 
much of the diseased wood as pos- 
sible. Then on the main branches and 
trunk, where branches cannot be 
spared, cut out the diseased tissue. 
For this work a sharp hatchet is sat- 
isfactory, and with a chisel or heavy 
knife, smooth up the cut, then paint 
over the wound. Of course spraying 
trees with a fungicide regularly, par- 
ticularly during the early spring, will 
help to prevent new infections.—[Prof 
F. C. Sears, M A C 


Paint Limb When Cut—N. Y. F. 
asks: Is it best to paint apple tree 
limbs as soon as cut, or should the 
limb dry befoer painting? Prof Don- 
aid Reddick of the New York state 
college of agriculture states that he 
has always painted the limb with 
coal tar immediately after cutting, 
without any damage resulting. 


— 


Injury Below Banking—N. Y. F. 
asks: What causes winterkilling un- 
der the banking of peach trees? So 
far as his observations go, Prof F. C. 
Stewart of the Geneva station, N Y, 
states that winterkilling below the 
banking of peach trees does not occur 
unless the dirt is previously disturbed. 
This may be by the swaying of the tree 
in the wind or by animals. Water may 
then collect and in freezing split the 
bark. 


Cost of Living in Canada has _ in- 
creased 50% during the last 15 years, 
While attributing this phenomenal in- 
crease among other things to the fa- 
miliar claim of influence of larger 
world gold supply, the report ex- 
presses belief of the commission that 
these conditions are in large part due 
“to the gospel of ease which has per- 
meated the national life of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. Among the remedies sug- 
gested are encouragement of land set- 
tlement, greater attention to mixed 
farming, development of co-operative 
spirit, extension of parcel post and 
good roads, cheap money for. the 
farmers of western Canada, vocational 
training for great efficiency.” 


American Agriculturist preserved 
weekly for two or three years will be 
worth more to the farmer than un 
entire library of books on farm sub- 
jects. The two make a very fine com- 
bination, especially when we run up 
against some farm problem that we 
have never come in contact with be- 
fore; it is then that we appreciate 
these offerings presented in our farm 
paper from year to year.—[H. W. 
Swope, Pennsylvania. 


— 





American Agriculturist 










DIBBLE’S 
SEED FARMS 


comprise nearly 2000 acres of the choicest 
lands in western New York, and are 


Headquarters for Farm Seeds 
of the Highest Quality Only 





D. B, Brand Alfaifa, Clover and Grass Seed, 
w .50 per cent pure or better, at wholesale direct 
you. 


Heavy-Weight Oats, weighing 46 pounds per 
measured hel, the he; heaviest and most eo 
goatee American Oat, as low as 85 cents per 

us! 

Seed Corn. *‘Best Seven’’ varieties, both f 
crop and the silo, as low as $1.50 per bushel: 

average tion above 9 per cent. 

Seed Potatoes. ‘‘Best Fifteen’’ kinds —early, 
intermediate and late—in any quantity from 
barrels to carloads, at prices you can afford to 
pay, as we ship 


From OurFarms toYours 


j Dibble’s Farm ‘Seed Cotsen 





Dibble’s New Alfalfa Book 
12 samples Farm Seeds 


— ‘free to every Sarmer 
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Epwarp F. DissLeE SEEDGROWER 
Honeoye Falls, N. Y., Box A 
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Rigs of 
YT ai Sizes 
AY « All Uses 


Junior Leader Orchard Sprayer with 
2H.P. a 3-plunger pump. 
High pressure, Auto- 
matic agitation of liq- 


| — a uid, suction strainer is brush 
boa | | hal | tin cleaned, We also make 














Bucket, Barrel, Mounted Po- 
tato Sprayers, etc. 


Sm A SPRAYER 
£7» FOR EVERY NEED 


<a Free catalog. Spraying 
formulas and spraying di- 
Junior Leader Sprayer rections. Address 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., Dept. 10, Elmira, N. ¥. 


Strawberry Plants 


A careful selection of the earliest, lat- 
est, largest, best-flavored and most pro- 
ductive June and Everbearing varieties. 
Also Raspberry, Blackberry, Gooseberry, 
Grape, Asparagus, Rhubarb and Horse- 


radish Plants. 
Apple, Pear, Peach, 


FRUIT TREES “Ph: csa'ctscy 


Also Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


Cabbage, Cauliflower, Sweet Potate, 
Celery, Tomato, Pepper and Egg Plants 
for early and late planting. 

Healthy, vigorous, well-rooted st auivones te you 


~ i 
Pay 














in good growing condition. Large or smal! lots at 
reasonable prices. Catalogue free. 
HARRY L. SQUIRES - Remsenburg, N. Y. 














Cheap 
Copper Sulphate 


can no longer be had but growers of Potatoes, 
Grapes and Vegetables who have used Sulfocide 
for the past 5 or 6 years say that they —_— it 
to Bordeaux mixture as it is cheaper and easier 
to use and equally effective. 1 gallon makes 
200 gallons of Spray. Write today for booklet, 


B. G. Pratt Company 


Dept. 0 


50 Church St. - New Yeork 




















BERRY BASKETS 


We manufacture 
Cherr: Peach, Grape, Bask: 


also supply you with Ladders. 
Buy direct from the manufac- 
turer and save jobbers’ discounts. 
Write for our free Catalogue 
with price list. 
WEBSTER BASKET CO. 
Webster, Monroe Co.,8.¥. Bax 4d 











Banker’s Trees 


ny’ you money. Get my free catalogue before 


place your order 
ANKER’S WHOLESALE NURSERIES, Dansville, N. ¥ 





Plants, Strawberries and Vegetables 


All vageuauien and strawberries, including Ever-bearing, 
et my catalog, read why I sell choice ona. Sent pre 
paid at half the price of others. C. €. FIELD, SEWELL, J. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Goed stocky plants of all the leading nee 
Catalogue free. H. H. BENNING, BE. 6, Clyde, 





100 St. Raspberry or Superb Strawberry plants, 
delivered. q by parcel post 
. A. TOMKINSON, - 


HAMMONTON, W. 5. 
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Pushing Truck Crops 
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Liquid Fertilizer in the Garden 
W. D. BOYNTON, WASHINGTON 

Comparatively few know how to use 
the right commercial fertilizer or the 
right mixture of them at the right 
time, in the right quantity and applied 
in the right manner. That is the rea- 
son why it is safer in most cases to 
use the well balanced, reliable stable 
manures. I have found it so in my 
own gardening operations. But I find 
too, as all gardeners do, that I want at 
times a quick acting fertilizer that 
ean be readily applied at any time 
during the growing season, For myself 
Tt have solved this problem by taking 
any green raw manure, which of 
course is not immediately available in 
that form, and making from ita liquid 
fertilizer that can be advantageously 
applied at any time during the grow- 
ing season. Even raw new cow ma- 
nure may be thus transformed into a 
strong but still harmless fertilizer. 

I set a barrel into the ground about 
half its depth, fill it up a third full of 
the green manure and add almost 
twice as much bulk of water. Then 
stir it thoroughly two or three times 
and allow to stand 48 hours. Stir well 
again before and while using. Add a 
few more buckets of water when you 
have dipped down to the heavier sedi- 
ment in the bottom, stir and apply as 
before. An old galvanized bucket and 
a long-handled dipper are needed in 
the application. Strong green hen 
manure makes an excellent liquid fer- 
tilizer, I have tested all the liquid 
manures in my greenhouse/and gar- 
den, setting aside certain plants when 
I first commenced to experiment, and 
applying fully and  heavily—even 
heaping up the sediment left in the 
bottom of the barrel about the tender 
stems, expecting to sacrifice some of 
them jn so doing. gut nary a sacri- 
fice, It will not hurt the tenderest 
plant. 

Dame nature always transforms her 
fertilizers into liquid form for feeding 
to plants—in no other way can the 
plants take food. When we make and 
apply the liquid fertilizer we are 
working in full harmony with, nature’s 
processes. In a dry time it is both 
food and drink to the needy plant 
Plants should never be allowed to 
slack in their growth. The liquid fer- 
tilizer will help out wonderfully to 
keep them growing in a dry time, 





Preparing Tomatoes for Market 
M. G, KAINS, PENNSYLVANIA STATION. 
In picking tomatoes for market, one 

should handle them very carefully, 

never dropping or throwing them into 
the baskets. The Earliana cracks very 


badly at times, being a thin-skinned 
tomato. For this reason it should be 


picked very closely, S. J. Cook, a lead- 
ing grower of Chautauqua county, 

Y,, uses 20-pound Climax baskets for 

ipping. These are taken to the field, 
and are used only once for picking. 
When filled, they are drawn to the 
packing house, where the packers sit 
at benches, constructed for this pur- 
pose. The tomatoes are _ wiped, 
stemmed and packed three layers in a 
basket; All cracked and inferior ones 
are thrown out. The baskets should 
be well filled. When properly packed 
they should be level full, the top being 
faced. Where several packers are at 
work, an attendant places the un- 
packed baskets on the benches, re- 
moving and covering the packed ones. 

For shipping they are picked before 
getting very ripe. When going to dis- 
tant markets in warm: weather, half 
grene stock is what is needed. The 
fruit is properly graded, the ripest 
ones being packed separately, and 
shipped to nearby nfarkets. First ones 
are shipped in July to nearby markets 
where good prices are usually ob- 
tained, until they become plentiful in 
August, when cars are loaded for dis- 
tant markets. Weather being very 
warm at this time of year, and toma- 
toes ripening very fast, the car must 
be iced at least 10 hours before load- 





ing, and re-iced before leaving; --d if 
the market is distant, the railroad 
company should be instructed to 
“keep car well iced.” 

Mr Cook jhas shipped cars 1000 miles 
or more, had the fruit arrive in fine 
condition for market, and sell for 
double the price nearby markets were 
getting at the time. The business is 
somewhat speculative. It is almost 
impossible to ship tomatoes at certain 
times at a fair profit. When gluts oc- 
cur the fruit is generally sold to near- 
by canners. As with everything else 
in the produce line, the market is 
better at some times than at others. 
Taking the average price for the sea- 
son shipping has proved quite profit- 
able. 





Bees Leaving Hive in Spring 
Cc, P. DADANT 

I find it easier to get bees than it is to 
keep them, After the trouble of making 
boxes, putting on sections, getting the 
swarms, putting them in the boxes and 
caring for them in the summer and pro- 
tecting them in the winter, how can an 
owner keep them from swarming in the 
spring? After they have been on the 
outside of the hives for two or three 
days they fly away.—[Albert Ludwig. 

This looks to me very much like a 
case of desertion, and not a case of 
swarming. Colonies that have been 
confined to the hive, either in the cel- 
lar or out of doors in a cold spell 
sometimes suffer from bad conditions. 
The hive may be foul or full of dead 
bees or it may be short of stores. 
Changing the bottom board for a 
clean one usually remedies the foul 
condition. Necessary stores may be 
supplied from a healthy and wealthy 
colony without too much impoverish- 
ing the latter. Bees do not usually 
desert their hives and a case of this 
kind is unusual. When they do desert, 
there is generally nothing left in the 


hive but the empty combs and per- 
haps a few straggling bees. 
Congested conditions which cause 


swarming proper, come only after the 
fruit blooms unless in some unexpect- 


ed manner the colony has been able 
to rob some other hive and appro- 
priate its stores. This is exceptional 
Reali swarming at the proper time 


should be reduced and can sometimes 
be-altogether prevented by supplying 
the bees with shade, ample ventilation, 
room for surplus honey and sufficient 
room for the queen to breed. 

Colonies possessing a young queen 
not over a year or two old, are less apt 
to swarm than those with an 
old. Many drones in a colony are 
their bulk and the noise they! make 
when they take a short flight. 


Give Hired Man Good Room 
Cc. W. BROWN 
I have been a hired man for about 
14 years and have been employed in a 
number of different places. I have 
found that on an average the farmers 





by whom I have been employed are 
intelligent, progressive and in the 
main honest, although one finds a 


dead beat now and then. I have al- 
most been treated as one of the fam- 
ily, enjoyed the privilege of sitting 
room and papers evenings, but, alas, 
the room usually assigned me spoils 
it all. 

It is usually over the back kitchen 
or woodshed, very cold in winter and 
just the opposite in summer. It us- 
ually contains no furniture, but an 
old broken chair, a small stand and a 
very indifferent bed. After spending 
a week or a month in such a room, a 
man is glad to pack up and move on 
to another place in hopes of bettering 
himself. The farmer; through his own 
neglect, has to find another hired man 
and wonders why. If the farmer will 
feed his hired men well, give them the 
same privileges as his family enjoy, 
give them decent hours of work, and 
last, but not least, a comfortable 
room and bed, where all the family 
do not find it necessary to intrude at 
all times and hours, then fie will find 
that he has done much to solve the 
hired help problem, 







































Grow Oats that will be a pleasure to 
you, and a surprise to your friends 


“Shadeland Climax’’ is the variety—a ‘‘tree’’ or ‘“‘Sprangle’’ oats— 
kernels exactly like those illustrated here in size and plumpness. Absolutely 
white. Weighs 47 pounds per measured bushel. 

Grown in Shadeland Valley of Oregon, on non-irrigated land. Yielded 
100 bushels per acre. 

The prettiest oats shown at the great San Francisco Exposition. 
finest Seed Oats ever offered by anyone in the East. 


A sheaf contains more oats than straw, pound for pound 
Never affected by either rust or smut. 
Will do well anywhere in Pennsylvania and adjoining states. 

Price $1.50 per bu. of 32 pounds. Not less than 2 bu. sold—not more than 50 
bu. to each customer. Sow 3 bu. peracre. Freight paid on 10 bu. or more to any 
part of Pa., Ohio, N, ¥., N. J., Dela., Md., Va., W.Va. Bags Free. 

If it is not nicer, brighter, heavier than any oats you ever saw, send it back and we'll de 
the same with your money and pay freight. 

This ad will not appear again, Money will be returned if sold out. 


A. H. HOFFMAN, Inc., Box “H,” Landisville, Pennsylvania 
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WITH OR WITHOUT 10 Days’ Free Trial 


proves our claim. You can plow 
faster, easier tie 
with a 








Tools for every purpose 


Bigger Crops Less Work 


We have a tool for your ww work Winner 
regardless of siz o 
ese mn. Wr'te quick for Changes ow. lewes 
atalog of Automatic Weed- Intro. to sulky. Lets boys 
ers, Seeders, aad -, plow. Adjustable. 


Offer 
Pl First Buyer 


Fraser's Apple Trees 


Transplanters. Lewis Mfg.Co. , Cortland,¥.8 


Automatic 
Weeders, 


Seeders, and 








are very strong and bear choice fruit. I have 
Transplanters er fifty different varieties of a“. ealecved 
stock, and every one is a tree to be 
caus Send for my new catalogue, cpraser’s. Tree 
LDEN Book.’’ It is free and full of useful information 
Sg ig for’ the fruitgrower. 
Vr SAMUEL FRASER NURSERY, INC. 
W.12 Osborn, Ohio 35 Main St., Geneseo, N. Y. 
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Collins’ Fruit Guide ~, , .. 


%». Not an ordinary catalog—but a book full of facts on the profit- ww 

%Y able, proved varieties of apples, peaches, pears, etc., and of the 

best small fruits, from strawberries and raspberries to goose- on 

berries and grapes. ‘Tells what to plant between 2 

rows to make orchards profitable from first year. 
Write today for your copy to 


dy 
ARTHUR J. COLLINS 
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Special Offer 
on St. Regis 


Eoerbearind Box 34, Moorestown, N, J. = 
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ROW. Have been successfully used for 35 years /® 


y L mee farmers for sowed seeds and fertilizer. The 

ient drills sold. Honestly made by drill 

a... to tive f fall setilacton. doe hp . made in plain, or com- 
ion styles in oe, single of ouble disc. 

Bigation styles in of Crown ~ nd tims Sowers ond | Wheelbarrow 

Grass Seeders. Salat Geet gear decker chow you Crown Dri 

CROWN MANUFACTURING OO., 6 WAYRE 8&f., PHELPS, 8. ¥. 
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Looking to Bumper Yields 
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Seeding Clover and Timothy 
H, W. SWOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA 


I prefer late winter or early spring 
seeding for clover and timothy. For 
clover in this section I choose late 
February or early March. The sea- 
son plays a part, however, some 
years you can seed clover earlier than 
im other years. Late seeding some- 
times is a failure, because of dry 


weather. Too early seeding some- 
times fails because later freezing 
spells injure to tender. plants pre- 


viously sprouted. 

On an average from March 1 to 
15 is about right. The soil is at this 
time usually supplied with sufficient 
moisture and the ground in the best 
of condition. I select a nice morn- 
ing when it is calm and when the 
ground is frozen or honey-combed. A 
clear day works to advantage since 
the sun thaws a little and the ground 
covers the seed slightly. I like to have 
freezing take place each night, fol- 
lowed by thawing the next day. 

I use a seeding machine and with 
it can sow 30 to 36 feet evenly at a 
round. If one is careful in setting the 
guide stakes at the ends of the field 
he will not have thick and thin 
streaks because of overlapping or 
missing spaces. I prefer to seed 
timothy and clover seed separately. 
When mixed they will mot scatter 
evenly on account of the difference in 
weight. I usually sow the timothy 
and then follow a week or so later 
with clover. 

Of much importance in getting good 
stands of timothy and clover is the 
seed. I prefer fresh, new seed, but 
I have used older seed, two or three 
years old, with just as good results as 
the new seed. The important thing 
is to test the seed, I don’t want to 
buy seed. that will not test 90 to 95% 
germination. I have found it neces- 
sary to be on the watch for weed 
seed. In buying from a distance ask 
for a sample of the seed and then 
look it over carefully and see if there 
are any noxious weeds in it. Better 
mot seed to timothy or clover ait all 
than to store your land up with bad, 
troublesome weed seeds. 

Some people advise very heavy 
seeding; as much as eight to 10 
quarts to the acre of both clover and 
timothy. I use four and never over 
five quarts to the acre. If the seed 
is poor in quality or of doubtful age, 
then I increase the seed propor- 
tionately. It is just as dangerous to 
use too little seed. The high prices 
of seed has caused many poor stands. 
This means that some farmers use too 
small a quantity to the acre. The 
steps of success are to get good seed, 
to test it for germination and weed 
seeds, use the proper quantity to the 
acre and seed when the soil and 
weather are right. 


What About Wheat ? 
STATISTICIAN B, W. SNOW 


Area seeded to winter wheat is re- 
ported nearly five million acres less 
than previous year, but the total of 37 
millions is larger than ever before 
known except last year. The char- 
acter of the winter has been unfavor- 
able; and no doubt a very material 
percentage of the crop has been win- 
terkilled and will be plowed up and 
put into spring crops—unquestionably 
more than usual. My advices from 
winter wheat territory lead to the 
further conclusion that from Ohio 
to eastern Kansas in addition to 
abandoned acreage would be a low 
crop promise upon remaining acre- 
age when first reports of the season 
come in. In Nebraska, promise is ex- 
ceptionally good. but in Kansas start 
net of the best and rainfall needed 
at this writing, March 20, over the 
southwest. While no permanent 
damage has been done winter wheat, 
the fact remains the crop will ap- 
parently start late and mot the best 
of promise: In northern Texas and 
southern Oklahoma a _ considerable 





acreage has been plowed up and put 
into oats. Under the conditions a crop 
promise of somewhere—between 500 
and 550 millions is probably all that 
can be expected at this time against a 
winter wheat production last year of 
646 millions. 

In the Northwest spring wheat 
acreage is decidedly less than usual; 
in Canada probably the smallest thus 
prepared in many years. If the sea- 
son should be late, as now seems posi- 
tive, it will be difficult to prepare in 
the spring a full acreage and do the 
work thoroughly. It is, therefore, 
not unreasonable to expect that the 
spring wheat crop this year might 
be 300 millions or less. I am not in- 
dulging in any prophecy but merely 
pointing out what seems reasonable. 


Getting Corn Land in Shape 
E, L, VINCENT, NEW YORE 

For our eastern farmers, plowing 
under manure on land that is to be 
planted to corn is good farm practice. 
It puts the plant food where the roots 
will reach it when the corn begins to 
mature. A boost then is worth while. 
About 4 or 5 inches is about right for 
the depth of furrow, for then the 
grass roots and other humus in the 
soil will rot and be turned into food 
for the growing plant. If turned un- 
der deeper, the natural fertilizer may 
remain unrooted and so unavialable to 
the end of the season. 

A handful of mixed hen manure 
and ashes dropped by the side of the 
hill when the corn blades begin to 
appear is a fine thing. By running a 
weeder over the field after the ma- 
nure has been applied, it may be 
mixed with the soil and deterioration 
prevented. 

By testing seed corn before planting 
it is possible to avoid much less from 
weak of diseased kernels. Two or 
three weeks at the first of a season 
may mean a good crop or a failure. 
It is better to be quite liberal about 
the number of kernels planted. It is 
easier to pull one or two young plants 
out of every hill than to put the same 
number in after the rest are all up. 
Replanted corn gives an uneven field, 


Small White Beans for Hillside 
E, A, FLANSBURG, NEW YORK 

Will white kidney beans grow as well 
and yield as well in poor soil as yellow 
eyes? How many white kidney beans 
shal I sow to the acre? Will they ma- 
ture in the same length of time as yel- 
low eyes? I have four acres on the side 
hill, which is quite dry. Shall I sow 
white or yellow eyes or white pea? ?—T[I, 
L. Collins, Allegany County, 

From farm practice and experl- 
mental evidence, it is quite generally 
conceded “that white marrow, yellow 
eye and kidney beans require stronger 
and more fertile soil to produce a sat- 
isfactory crop, than do the pea varie- 
ties. The quantity of seed for white 
kidney beans varies from a bushel to 
a bushel and.a half per acre. The 
length of growing season of yellow 
eye and white kidney is practically the 
same. It is quite probable that the 
small white - varieties of beans will 
outyield the larger beans on the hill- 
side. 











The Gamut of Alfalfa 
W. P. BUCHER, PENNSYLVANIA 

Our seeding is made in the fall. We 
Started with an artificial culture and 
succeeded with that. Our soil had 
considerable vegetable matter in it. 
We not only inoculated, but limed the 
land. We used air-slaked lime be- 
cause it can be bought at the kiln 
near byfor half the price of ordinary 
lime. Ground. limestone is highly 
recommended, but freight rates are 
expensive to our station. With this 
form of lime you rum no danger of 
burning out the humus, 

Our practice is to raise a crop of 
early potatoes which are harvested not 
later than August 25. This is time for 
the alfalfa. We sow from 15 to 25 
pounds of seed to the acre. Our first 





rake in the evening when it is not 
damp, so as not to lose any leaves, as 
they are the most valuable part, We 
rake with a side delivery rake, and 
as soon as dry haul to. the barn. We 
take a handful of hay, and if we can- 
not twist any sap out, then it is dry 
enough. _We load direct to the wagon 
with the hay loader, which also assists 
in lessening the number of leaves 
broken off. _ 





Planting and Cultivating Cora 
F, H. TOBIAS, BUCKS COUNTY, PA 


Our corn is tested for vtiality and 
germination in advance of planting. 
When the field has been properly 
made ready for seed, which with us is 
not later than about May 10, condi- 
tions being favorable, we get ready 
for planting. Rows 3 feet and 10 inches 
is the distance- used by our corn 
planter, The planter also distributes 
the fertilizer as well as dropping the 
seed and covering it to a depth of 2 to 
38 inches, 

When the shoots haye just made 
their appearance above the ground, 
the weeder is brought into service and 
rum once each way over the entire 
field to break up the crust and destroy 
weeds. This operation is repeated 
when the shoots have attained a hight 
of about 2 inches, I arrange to go 
through the corn with a cultivator 
once a week or every 10 days before 
harvest, but whether it be a week or 
10 days between times depends largely 
upon other necessary work. If after 
harvest the corn is not to heavy, we do 
through it once more. 

When planting in hills we drop four 
grains to the hill, when in rows the 


‘planter is set to drop the seed about 


10 inches apart. Hill planting has one 
advantage in its favor. You can go 
through the field both ways with the 
cultivator and keep the field more 
thoroughly cleaned up than when the 
crop is planted in rows, allowing cul- 
ture only but one way. in our own 
case comparing last season’s hill crop 
with the previous season when planted 
in rows I do not find any marked dif- 
ferénce in the total yield. Last year 
we had a larger quantity of hog corn 
than usual, There was, however, a 
marked difference in the two seasons, 
that of 1915 being very wet, whieh, 
with a violent storm and high wind 
late in July affected the crop mate- 
rially. 
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Cleaning Up Stumps 


I have had quite a number of acres 
of stump land on my place for years. 
It was mostly old stumps, pretty fair 
pasture. But I found that the stumps 
occupied nearly half the surface of 
the ground. That means that I had 
been paying interest and taxes upon 
land that did not return half what it 
should. I can’t afford to do that any 
longer, have ordered a stump puller, 
and am going to clear it. One of my 
neighbors who cleared his land at a 
cost or $15 to $20 an acre has just 
sold for nearly $100 an acre, while I 
couldn’t get $30 an acre for my land 
in its present condition of stumps,— 
LE. J, Hanson. 

I am in receipt of check for $13.10 
from the express through the services 
of your valuable paper. i feel under 
obligations to you for the prompt 
service you render your subscribers. 
Wishing you eternal success.—[W. A. 
Smith, Hammonton, N J. 





One development of the year 1915 
which gives prominence of great and 
lasting benefit to the apple trade lies 
in the effort of growers and dealers 
acting in co-operation to secure stand- 
ardization of the pack, by enactment 
of compulsory grading and branding 
laws in the apple producing states.— 
{S. L. Lupton. 





Cutworms and Tomato Plarts—To 
save tomato plants from cutworms 
when planting, draw up a little earth 
with the hands in the form of a cone, 
as large as an inverted coffee ‘cup, 
pressing it firmly about the stem. The 
cutworm cannot climb.—[M. Crawford. 
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The Egg plant; “Yes sir, Pyrox is a 
great tonic. It makes you sound and 
keeps you sound, and as for bugs—why 
say! Bugs simply can’t live with it!” 

Pyrox disposes of the bug question on all 
kinds of vegetables and fruits. If you be- 
lieve in growing good products, free from 
disease and insect damage, ask Bowker 
Insecticide Co., Boston, Mass., or Balti- 
more, Md., for their large catalogue and 
name of nearest dealer, or send $1 for 
enough Pyrox to make 30 to 50 gallons of 
spray. Sold for 15 years. 

Read what Colonel John T. Richards, 
governor Eastern Branch National Soldiers’ 
Home, Maine, says about it: “Pyrox killed 
the bugs on potatoes and egg plants. The 
potato vines remained vigorous and green 
until killed by frost. The yield was a gen- 
erous one, with practically no small tubers, 
and up to the present no rot has appeared. 
Pyrox was also used on squash, pumpkia, 
and cucumber vines for insects, and on 
beans for rust, with good effect.” 
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this plan is what builds and 
maintains ee roads. 
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BIG MONEY IN 
ROADSIDE PLANTING 


‘ YY} Write voter for our 
specia Proposition, 
plans and wholesale 
pric es. We will'tell you all about it and send youour 

oyal Purple 116-page Catalog and Planting Guide 






which contains an interesting True Farm Story of 

how a worn-out, unproductive farra in Iowa is today 

earning 10% ona valuation of $900 an acre 

story, on account of its a ideas of intensified 

farming, if read and follow will inspire many e 

Seuuner and planter to add y~® $6500 to $1500 a year 
xtra money to his present profits for years to come. 

Tells how to make your farm 
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MUSHROOM 
GROWING 


By B. M. Duggar 


The object of this book is to present ac- 
curately and faithfully the requirements for 
success in mushroom growing. The author 
has spent many years in extended observa- 
tions upon the best practices of the mush- 
room growers of the present time. He is 
also a practical man, having had a wide ex- 
perience with experimental and commercial 
production. The information-contained in 
this book is therefore reliable, definite, up- 
to-date and comprehensive. 

The beginner will find it a complete guide 
to success if he follows the directions and 
observes the precautions plainly stated, and 
the experienced grower will receive many 
valuable hints and new ideas. It should be 
in ‘the hands of everyone that grows or con- 
templates growing mushrooms. 

The scope of the work is best presented 
by noting a few of the subjects fully treated: 
Market Production, Situations Favorable for 
Mushroom Growing, The Compost, ° Nutri- 
tion, Installation, Spawning and Care of 
Beds, The Growing Period, Mushroom 
Spawn-Making, Success and Failure, Ex- 
penses, Mushrooms for the Table, Mush- 
room Enemies, The Classification of Mush- 
rooms, Markets and Seasons for Wild 
Mushrooms, Food Value of Mushrooms. 

A remarkable series of 31 full-page plates 
showing methods of planting, picking, mar- ‘ 
keting, etc. Printed from large clear type 
on extra quality wove paper, beautifully 
bound. 

5 x 7 inches. 260 pages. Cloth. Price, 
net, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, .N. Y, 
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Methods of Potato Experts 
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Early Work with Potatoes 
PROF E. L, KIRKPATRICK, NEW YORK 
Time of planting potatoes depends 

a great deal upon the season. For 
early use, planting is done as soon as 
the soil-is in workable condition. For 
general use, early varieties may be 
planted just before, and late varieties 
just after corn planting. The tubers 
are planted deeply enough to be in 
firmed, moist soils. In light, well- 
prepared soils the depth of planting is 
from 4 to 5 inches. 

In wet, heavy soils 2 to 5 inches will 
give better results. Depth at which 
the tubers form in the soils will be 
practically the same as the depth at 
which the seed pieces were planted. 
Potatoes grown near the surface are 
more easily dug. However, they 
should be grown deeply enough to 
prevent “greening” from the sun. 

Choosing the Best Seed 

If seed potatoes have not been saved 
from last season the best tubers may 
be picked from the bin or a supply 
may be ordered from some reliable 
seedsman. Medium _ size, uniform, 
smooth tubers are selected. Late blight 
and rot, prevalent in nearly all potato 


fields last season, is to be guarded 
against. Diseased tubers are not 
planted. Slightly depressed areas on 


the tubers are outward indications of 
the late blight and rot. The flesh of 
infected tubers is of a dirty brown 
color. 

Varieties producing the largest 
amount of uniform tubers of good 
quality are chosen. Short, flat tubers 
seem to be best adapted to average 
climatic and soil conditions. Early 
Ohio, Irish Cobbler and Rural, some 
of the leading varieties of the short, 
flat type, are less knotty, more uni- 
form and of better quality than varie- 
ties of the longer types. 





Fitting Potatoes in Rotation 


An excellent rotation for the gen- 
eral farmers who also grows potatoes is 
a three-year cycle of potatoes, wheat 
and clover, according to the Ohio sta- 
tion. Barnyard manure, unless it be 
well rotted, in this rotation is prefer- 
ably used as a winter top-dressing on 
the wheat or clover. It is not advis- 
able to plow under fresh stable ma- 
nure in preparation for potatoes, as 
such manure favors conditions under 
which the tubers are likely to be more 
or less attacked by the scab fungus, 
thereby blemishing a portion of the 
crop. The aim is to induce a strong 
growth of clover, and to this end lime 
may often be used to advantage on the 
wheat preceding the clover crop. 

Another good rotation for the po- 
tato grower who is also engaged in 
strawberry growing, is clover, pota- 
toes and strawberries. In detail, the 
strawberry bed is plowed under at the 
close of the first or second season's 
fruiting, the soil finely and firmly 
worked down and medium red clover 
immediately sown at the rate of 15 or 
20 pounds per acre. This plan of mid- 
July clover seeding has rarely met 
with failure, If the season be at all 
favorable the clover will make a good 
growth the same season of sowing. A 
crop of hay may be taken the follow- 
ing season, the second growth being 
allowed to remain on the ground to 
be turned under the fvllowing spring. 

Potatoes follow the clover, and 
after these are harvested rye is sown 
as a winter cover crop to be turned 
under the succeeding spring in prepa- 
ration for strawberries. This plan 
provides for a four-year rotation if a 
single crop of strawberries be gath- 
ered, or a five-year rotation if two 
crops be harvested. Other garden 
may be substituted for the 
strawberries if the grower desires. A 
jate crop of potatoes, using sprouted 
seed, may also be grown after straw- 
berries. This plan is usually very sat- 
isfactory if ‘prdOperly carried out. The 
strawberry bed should first be thor- 
oughly disked and then plowed and 
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earefully harrowed, then rolled and 
harrowed again. Wheat and _ then 
clover follow the potatoes. 
Potato Experiences 
To what extent the general farmer 
should grow potatoes depends upon 
soil conditions, eflicien¢gy of present 


farm labor, 


possibility of using potato 
machinery 


and access to potato mar- 


kets. Every farmer can well afford to 
grow enough for home use rather 
than to depend upon local markets 
for an inferior supply. Comparing 
with other crops grown on the gen- 
eral farm, the labor required to grow 


and harvest an acre of potatoes is 10 


times that of an acre of hay, five 
times that of oats and twice that of 
corn. Average returns per man hour 
of labor spent in growing potatoes 
show them to be as profitable as hay 
or outs, and 1% times as profitable as 
corn. Where markets or shipping fa- 


cilities are available, enough potatoes 
may be grown to help round out a 
four or five-year rotation and to dis- 
tribute the use of iabor throughout 
the season on the general farm.—([{E. 
L. K., New York. 





Among different varieties of pota- 
toes I have tried Irish Cobbler, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Peerless and others, 
For a medium late potato the Carman 
No 1 has proved the best all around 


potato. This variety yields well. The 
tubers are medium, large, solid and 
smooth. They never have hollow 


places in them. I planted few hills of 
the old-time Long John potato which 
had a reputation of being a_ great 
yieder some 40 years ago. They are 
good, but I notice that the Carmans 
are fully up with them, both as to size 
and yield. The Carman is an excellent 
table variety. I have grown them for 
nearly 20 years and so far have failed 
to find a variety that beats them.—[A. 
The Pennsylvania station finds that 
from October to April potatoes in stor- 
age shrink from 8 to 15%, even though 
disease is absent. The potato store- 
house should have good ventilation 
and be dry. When the temperature is 
high there is greater loss from evap- 
oration and more risk from disease. 





Opportunities of the City lie in the 
fertility of the soil on the farm. Each 
product of the farm calls for some- 
thing which goes to build up a city. 
Hay, which means beef and pork, calls 
for the packing house and storage 
plant. Corn means cereal _ mills, 

lucose factories, starch factories. In 
wheat-producing sections it means 
flour mills. Where there are many 
herds of dairy cows it means cream- 
eries. 








HEALTH AND INCOME 
Kept Up on Scientific Food. 
health helps one a 

lot to make money. With the loss of 
health one’s income is liable to 

shrink, if not entirely dwindle away. 
When a young lady has to make 
her own living, good health is her 
best asset. 
“T am alone 


Both 


Good, sturdy 


in the world,” writes 
a Chicago girl, “dependent on my own 
efforts for my living. I am a clerk, 
and through close application-to work 


and a boarding-house diet, I became 
nervous, and got so bad off it was 
almost impossible for me to keep up 
in the office. 

“A friend suggested to me the idea 
of trying Grape-Nuts food which I 
did, making it a large part of at 
least two meals a day. 


“Today I am free from dyspepsia 
and the ills of an overworked and im- 
properly nourished brain and _ body. 
To Grape-Nuts I owe the recovery of 
my health, and the ability to retain 
my position and income.” ‘“There’s a 
Reason.” Name given by Postum Co.. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 














disk harrow and 
liven up every tree. 
Orchard tillage pays as big as field tillage—es- 
pecially where it is carried close. Note the illustra- 
tions below—see how the cultivation extends beyond 
the team and under the low limbs. Here you have 
the orchard tool of unsurpassed efficiency — the 





Extension Head 


Orchard Harrows 
Both Single and Double Action 


They have Curaway(Ciarx)cutlery 
steel disks, forged sharp. Close up 
into a regular harrow for field work, 
Light in draft. The single action 
is reversible. If your dealer has 
not the genuine Curaway 
write to us direct. Be sure 
to write for our new free 
“h , book, “The Soil and Its 
“Tillage.” Get your 
“copy NOW. 
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The Cutaway acco Company 
Maker of the original CLA RK disk harrows and plows 


e 5110 Main Street + «© Higganum, Conn, 
Seeder and 


Planet Jr. Cultivator, 


plants and cultivates in half the time 


ae > It takes drudgery out of garden work, and gets bigger, bet- 

A ter crops besides. Fully guaranteed. 

This No.4 lanet Jr Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, Wheel- 
Hoe, Cultivator and Plow pays for itself in a single season and 

lasts 1 lifetime. Sows all garden seeds (in drills or hills), 

plows, opens furrows and covers them, hoes and cultivates 

easily and thoroughly all through the season. 30 other 
seeders and wheel hoes—various prices. 

: New 72-page Catalog (154 illustrations) free! 
Describes over 70 tools, including 12 entirely new ones, 

and improvements to our Seeders, Wheel-Hoes, Har- 

rows, Orchard- and Beet-Cultivaturs, Write 

postal for ét today! 

SLAlen&Co Box1107E Philadelphia 


Whether you cultivate the smallest door-yard 
““patch’® or the largest market garden you can't 
afiord to work without @ Planct Jz. 
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ortable St Stump Puller 

Biggest stump pulied in five Jy ~4 4 
less. Sg an acre of land a ~ = 

J wept mp land money land. daye” 

~F year guaranty. Get our new 

book and special low price offer now. 


HERCULES MFG. CO.,923 24th St., 


Centerville, la. 
MERCULES HAMO POWER—Pulls 120,000 Lbs, Ask About it. 








FARMING 
WITH LIME 


How to Get Big Crops by the 
Proper Application of Lime. 


The place to go for information is to standard 
authorities. e books below give full and com- 
plete information about lime and liming as well 
as other phases of soil feeding and management. 


FERTILIZERS AND CROPS 
By Dr. Lucius Ll. Van Slyke. A timely 
presentation of facts, not only giving 
practical methods for using fertilizers in 
crop growing, but placing special empha- 
sis on the reasons underlying their use 
and on® the conditions of greatest efi- 
ciency It contains an immense amount 





tacit MARL -LIME is soluble it will yield 











quicker and bigger results than even ordinary car- of detailed information, systematically 
bonate of lime. And you won’t need as much, arranged, clearly presented, very full and 
Write today for lowest prices, free test papers,ete. up-to-date. Adapted to meet the needs 
INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CORPORATION of those who desire to obtain a good 
Cal M A k b 812 Marine Bank Pldg chemical knowledge of the subject as 
edouia = ae well as * practical application. Ulus- 
- wae, waren, He So trated 34 = pages ‘x7 inches. 
GUD hnecccuetsaeesavénceedns Net $2.50 

FARM MANURES 
PURE By Charles E. Thorne. This book tells 
the essential things that every farmer 
and tiller of the soil should know. A 
















TESTED plain, practical account of the effects of 
various kinds of manures on the soil 
SEED and of the composition of farm crops 
and of the effect of different fertilizing 
~ Buy Altults until you get our Price and 
Samples. We specialize on Pure 
, —e Alfalfa Seod. © second or thi 
grades. Drop us a postal and get our New, 


liming elements on their growth. 
The book will not only interest practical 
farmers, but intending farmers who f 

the call to go on the land and grow 


Different and Original complete 1916 Pure crops. Illustrated. 300 pages. 537 
and Planting Guide, an eye- SEED caccsesecens cevececess NGC $1.50 
ope’ work of art, six colo: 300 pic- SOILS 
tures, also wholo: list. Orsen 
10 a Sat et in ow tos our 62- By Chas William Burkett. The most 


complete and popular work of the kind 
ever published. The author has put into 
it his individuality. It deals with prop- 
erties of the soils, their improvement and 
management, as well as a discussion of 
the problems of crop growing and crop 
feeding Liming is fully discussed. 
There are many illustrations of a practi 
cal character, each one suggesting some 
fundamental principle in soil management. 
300 pages. 5%x8 inches. Cloth ...$1.25 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF SOIL FERTILITY 


Falta, the We 


of information. Tells how to get 
a sure ‘‘catch,’’ prepare ground, /f 
inoculate, protect, harvest and 
many other new facts and im- 
portant discoveries 
wn. GALLOWAY, “President 
GALLOWAY GROS. & CO. 
349 Galloway Buildings 
Waterloo - lowa 














By Alfred Vivian. There is no subject 
TRANSPLANTED VEGETABLE PLANTS of more vital importance to the farmer 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, Pepper, Tomato. Celery, Let- than that of the best method of main- 
tuce, and Eg¢ Plant, ready from March Ist to June taining fertility of the soil In this book 
Ist. Price $3.00 per thousand, except Egg and Cauli- 


the author has given the gist of the sub- 


neta a, — Write for price vty money than ject in plain language prac tically devoid 
an Mnes Planes. _ . echnical and scientific terms. t is 
GUY M. HUTTON, - CONYNGHAM, PA. —— : 


pre-eminently a “First Book’ and. will 





be found especially valuable to those who 


RIZ SEED CORN, 109 bushels per acre; 50 varieties desire an introduction to the subject. 
of Strawberry plants, Asparagus mgr tot my, 8 Illustrated. 265 pages. x7 inches 
fruit, seed and poultry Catalog, replete, sent free, with CIO cn ccvcccccsececcocccs +++-Net $1.00 


J. W. HALL, Marion Station, | Md. 


= ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
For Sale, 


ALFALFA HAY. ‘ OF ut area, Sete it, 315-321 4th Ave., Ashland Bldg., NewYork, N.¥ 


valuable information to you. 

















E. t. WHITE SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 
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Plow-Handle Talks z 
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All’s Well, Thank You! 


If a stranger should ride through 
the state of New York he would not 
be impressed 
with its agricul- 
ture. There is 
such a large per- 
centage of rug- 
ged land which 
presents itself to 
the eye that the 
choice bits are 
often hidden 
from view. And 
yet nature has 
probably done 
more for New 
York than for 
any other state. 
Whether or not 
you and I have 
done as much we will not debate. 
It possesses the best markets in this 
country and perhaps in the whole 
world. I wonder sometimes when I 
hear so much about our terrible mar- 
ket conditions if we sense our great 
opportunity with nearly 20,000,000 
people or one-fifth of the entire popu- 
lation of this country practically at 
our doors and always hungry. While 
we have ignored our markets the far 
west has stolen our best apple trade 
because theirs is better graded and 
packed; and now Wisconsin is hot 
after our cheese market simply be- 
canse they are putting fancy quality 
into their boxes. 

The facts are, we have been spoiled 
with good markets and have come to 
expect that consumers must have our 
stuff anyhow. These are not pleasant 
things to say. Northern New York 
is now holding meetings to work out 
a plan for uniformly better cheese to 
save us against our western competi- 
tion. It is not a question of markets, 
it is a question of quality and produc- 
tion. 





Hi, E, COOK 


Fooling Away Opportunities 


After we have fooled away a lot of 
time and money in the east we will 
discover the right way. We have 
exceptional transportation facilities. 
Go where you please and we are only 
12 hours from market, Good roads are 
coming. so fast that one is almost 
dizzy wondering where the money is 
coming from to pay the bill. Occa- 
sionally, of course, we get fussy over 
the railroads, got to hit something, 
but really and calmly do you think 
that more than 5% of the farmers of 
the whole east have their own busi- 
ness organized thoroughly enough so 
that it serves us as well as the rail- 
roads serve us? 
~ No state has such a variety of soi!s 
and climatic conditions as New York. 
Just step over to the atlas and ob- 
serve the wonderful effect of lakes 
and rivers. The great Ontario, with a 
broad stretch of Erie and the big St 
Lawrence, extending a marked effect 


upon nearly 10% of the state. Lake 
Champlain on the east with much 


less. opportunity, but surely having a 
favorable effect upon a narrow ribbon 
of land. Then the Hudson river tak- 
ing up the task where the lake ceases 
until we reach the ocean and permit 
Long Island to do pretty much as it 
pleases with climate, crops and mar- 
kets. Then we set ourselves back 
again to the finger lakes of central 
New York. Canadaigua and Skanea- 
teles, while small, do their share and 
then Cayuga and Seneca, the latter so 
busy in the winter with its extra heat 
that it forgets to freeze, and further 
west in little Keuka doing ,its work 
for the grape growers, and last, but 
not altogether least, are the lakes and 
the streams flowing from the Adiron- 
dack region. These find their way 
to the St Lawrence, the Hudson and 
Lake Champlain, watering their path- 


Way and carrying away surplus 
water. 

We have. eastern .exposure and 
western exposure. We have im- 


mense areas from 300 feet to 500 feet 
gbove sea level, which carries us 


south far enough to grow all the 
fruits not wholly tropical. 

There are the sands and clays and 
muck, with such a countless combina- 
tion that no soil specialist would dare 
venture to classify them and subsoils 
as variable as the surface strata. We 
have water power going to waste 
sufficient to run all of our machinery 
and railroads, to light and warm us 
and have enough left over to help out 
the farmers with light, heat and 
power. Wonderful these things! And 
yet, we have overlooked our blessings 
and permitted farm lands to sell so 
cheap that people have said they are 
no good. 

Within a decade we have developed 
agricultural education from a paltry 
few, not worth counting, to a state 
college with a registration of nearly 
2000, high schools with 2100, second- 
ary schools with 700 and perhaps 200 
in other institutions, a total of 5000 
studying agriculture and domestic 
science. Sixty-four high schools with 
these courses, farm bureaus in over 
3U counties, farmers’ institutes and a 
department of agriculture reaching 
into every corner of the state re- 
mind us, or should at any rate, that 
the Empire state has started upon a 
campaign that must soon place the 
state where it belongs. Add to these 
the forestry work, and there ought 
to come a sense to the city people 
who now feel keenly the burden of 
taxation that all of these things will 
soon begin to tell a_ story of in- 
creased rural valuation which can and 
will stand its fair share of assess- 
ment for public support. Maybe it 
seems a bit burdensome for a_ few 
vears, like it does to any business 
when the profitable portion is called 
upon to aid in building the weak and 
unprofitable part, but which, when 
equipped, brings succor and wealth 
to the whole. 

May a wise Providence guide this 
nation and give it unity of purpose 
and action, which now it seems to 
lack, and carry us past the rocks and 
shoals to a safe port and thus per- 
mit us to develop our potential 
wealth and character!—[H. E. Cook. 
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Making Ends Meet 


Practically everywhere you go, in 
state, city or town, you hear officials 
demanding more revenue for meet- 
ing expenses of government. While 
the population has increased the past 
10 to 20 years, the expense for gov- 
ernment has run ahead, way out of 
proportion of the tax receipts; and 
this in spite of much higher taxes, 
raised in every conceivable manner. 

In recent weeks we have _ been 
hearing much about new plans of tax- 
ation for raising taxes. But scarcely 
a word has been said about lowering 
government expenses, within or with- 
out the legislature. And yet a com- 
mittee headed by Senator Horton of 
New York has just discovered an ab- 
normal increase of state offices in the 
past few years, and of the number, 
one-half this committee declares to 
be unnecessary. The increase for 
what is known as personal service in 
the New York state departments has 
cost approximately $1,400,000 a year. 
That committee also learned that a 
large part of state employees were 
overpaid. 

The Horton committee declares that 
at least $1,500,000 should be cut in 
the state payroll and 1200 employees 
ought to be dropped. If these useless 
office holders are turned from the pub- 
lic trough and made to earn. an 
honest living in an honest way, the 
wiil benefit in many directions. 
for instance the saving in these use- 


state 


less jobs would readily take care of 
increased demands in all legitimate 
channels. Agriculture it is well 
known is very indifferently and very 
niggardly treated in way of necessary 
appropriation for useful work. The 
state agricultural college, the state 
schools of agriculture, the state ex- 
periment station and the state de- 
partment of agriculture have never 
been adequately taken care of. The 
saving of abolishing useless offices in 
other state departments would lib- 
erally equip these agricultural insti- 
tutions and leave enough besides to 
take care of all other necessary 
increases in the state government. 

Unfortunately there is no “pap,” or 
favorites to be rewarded, in the agri- 
cultural service of the state, and con- 
sequently our state schools and agri- 
cultural colleges and stations have 
had little consideration from the poli- 
tical legislative committees. I am 
encouraged to believe the present 
regime will do better than some of 
their predecessors. If they wili cut 
out useless chauffeurs, automobiles 
and useless personal clerks there will 
be no difficulty in giving agriculture 
what it needs. 

Much of the talk nowadays is in 
reference to shifting taxes onto some- 
body else. New York city wants some 
of its share of the state taxes to be 
paid by the country districts. Others 
want all intangible personality to be 
freed of taxation, because so hard to 
find. Hence if this plan works out 
all personality in the form of stocks, 
bonds, notes, mortgages and _ costiy 
furnishings of the rich will escape. 
When it comes to personality such as 
farmers own, why that is different; of 
course live stock, tools, seeds, ferti- 
lizers and spraying materials and 
crops on the farm left over, these tax 
reformers argue, why these are dif- 
ferent and should be taxed! But not 
so with pictures and oriental rugs 
and stocks and bonds in the strong 
boxes. These are intangible things; 
it is too hard to get at them. Just 
tax real estate and farms and all the 
things on them; and drop the taxes 
on bonds and mortgages and stocks 
and rugs and pictures and make it up 
some other way. You think this a 
joke? Not at all, it is precisely what 
is being advocated by men of wealth 
and by tax-spending officials at this 
very moment. 

Here is one thing certain: No mat- 
ter what changes are made in the tax 
laws, you can just bet your life the 
men in the country, on the _ farms, 
will not be permitted to pay less of 
the tax bills. These tax reformers 
are not working to relieve farmers of 
any taxes. Set that down in black 
and white and remember it. Why not 
tell your own legislator to spend less 
for useless things, useless clerks, use- 
less automobiles, and then there will 
be plenty of money to meet all gov- 
ernment bills.—[C, W. B. 





Cement Tile—During the last decade 
cement tile have come to be used ex- 
tensively for drainage purposes. They 
have an advantage where fire clay is 
no. obtainable within a reasonable 
distance. The mixture which is found 
most satisfactory for smaller sizes is 
four parts of clean, sharp sand to one 
of cement. For larger sizes, a slightly 
rich mixture is preferred. Cement tile 
should be made of a uniform, first- 
class mixture, should be well cured and 
should be dense, Such tile should be 
carefully cured and if well made will 
last indefinitely. Where freig’’ is an 
important item the farmer should 
choose whatever he can secure the 
cheapest, whether red or cement tile, 
provided he can get good, strong tile 
and get the breakage refunded, Cer- 
tain alkali salts cause cement to de- 
teriorate and in irrigated districts 
some precautions should be taken to 
determine the charcacter of alkali be- 
fore cement tile can be safely used. 





Freights Per Ton Mile—E. E. Clark 
of I € C says: The latest. figures 
available show the charge for trans- 
portation of freight is much lower per 
ton mile in the United States than it 
is in other countries. Glancing over 
comparative figures for recent years I 
find that the ton-mile revenue in va- 
rious countries is: United Kingdom 
2.39 cents, Germany 1.37 cents, France 
1.3 cents, Austria 1.45 cents, Norway 
1.6 cents, Belgium 1.14 cents, Switzer- 
land 2.92 cents, New South Wales 1.76 
cents and South Australia 1.94 cents, 
while for the United, States it was in 
1913 only 7.29 mills. 


Mention A A When You Write. 





American Agriculturist 





Chilled Plows 
Cost Less 





Chilled Plow in Gritty Soil 


The recent increase in prices 
of all farm implements causes 
the farmer to reflect upon the 
wisest expenditure of his money. 

Chilled plows have always 





been sold for less money than 
steel. The difference in the 
price of chilled and steel plows 
means that if the farmer buys 
chilled plows now, he will pay 
less for chilled plows than he 
has in the past for steel plows. 4 
In all gritty soils the chilled 
plow will do better work than 
the steel and lasts from two to 
three times as long. Chilled 
plows will do better work in 
many localities where _ steel 
Have 


plows have been used, 
you thought of this? 
Chilled: repairs are cheaper than 
blacksmith bills, 
If you want to do more plowing 
at less cost, write us, 
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Saal cue in Field Above 
Oliver Chilled Plow Works 
Plowmakers for the World 


South Bend, Indiana 





















Destroys Smut 


Treat all seed grains with For. 
maldehyde. It positively destroys 
Smuts of barley, oats, wheat, rye, 
and annihilates potato scab and 
black-leg. Our new big Hand 
Book tells how to use 


FORUGLDEHIDE 





i schetreiaaneliahdeiiaene deena nie eeteter ne ee 

*Ghe Farmers Friend 

This book is free and should be read 
by every farmer in business for profit. 
Formaldehyde is approved by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Your dealer 
sells Formaldehyde prepared by our lab- 
oratory, pint bottles 35 cents. Write for 
the valuable book to-day. 


PERTH AMBOY CHEMICAL WORKS 
100 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 


A J; 























Nitrates added to the soil +c a pound 
NITROGERM 40 CENTS PER ACRE 


Best for inoculating Farm seeds. Instructive circular 

No. 2, free. Our endorsement—Sole distributors of 

Nitro-Cultures (Trade Mark reg. U. S. Pat. Oftice) 

Sold by State Agr. Depts. Write Dept. 18 

STANDARD NITROGERM CO., Glen Ridge, N. J. 
Soil tested for acidity, 25c. 




















C. N. ROBINSON & BRO. Dept.2 


HOT BED SASH 


CYPRESS, wellmade 
with cross bar, blind 
tenons. white leaded 
in joints. GLASS.$1.60 perBox. 


Baitimore. Md. 





if bit 
LIGHT. 6 1S ;— 8c per ft. Best quality. Copper 
cable. Ve i Roo "t prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Complete installing directions. Valuable catalog & sample 
free.. Robinson & Seidel Co,, Box 69, Washingtonville, Pa. 
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Various Activities in Grange 
T. W. DARROW, NEW YORK 


The legislative committee of the 
national grange met at Washington a 


short time ago to attend hearings 
before congressional committees on 
several matters in which the grange 
and farmers generally are interested. 
Several state masters from nearby 
states also attended the conference. 
At the same time quite a number of 
the officers of the farmers’ union were 
present, with whom plans were laid 
for united action on some of the more 
important matters before congress in 
which both organizations were inter- 
ested. These were rural credits along 
the lines marked out by the national 
meetings of both organizations, a gov- 
ernment-owned plant for taking of 
nitrogen from the atmosphere, for 
government-owned merchant vessels, 
and for the completion of legislation 
to make denatured alcohol a commer- 
cial possibility. 

The committees also held a confer- 
ence with Postmaster-Gen Burleson 
on the improvement of the rural mail 
service. Some quite important facts 
were brought to light at this confer- 
ence. One was that the postmaster- 
general is hampered by the present 
laws in attempts to better the service, 
as he views it, and as his conferees 
view it. He admitted, I understand, 
that the rural service had not been 
developed along sound business lines. 
Some communities are getting much 
better service than others, some are 
not being served at all, many carriers 
are working 10 hours a day, while 
others are going over easy routes and 
handling much less mail matter and 
working three or four hours a day, 
and all receive the same pay. 

The committee told Mr Burleson 
that the long auto mail route is not 
satisfactory to country people and that 
two short routes at half the cost of 
operation would be much better. Mr 
Burleson replied that they could get 
any number of men to carry the two 
routes at the same cost as the auto 
route, but the law does not permit it. 
They must pay $2400 for two carriers 
or serve the two routes by auto at 
$1800. He further said that if the law 
permitted $10,000,000 could be saved 
annually by making standards for dif- 
ferent conditions of routes in respect 
to roads, hills, quantity of mail to be 
delivered and pay carriers according 
to the amount of work done. It 
would appear that here was a good 
place for the granges of the United 
States, through their national legis- 
lative committee, to get in some solid 
work in behalf of remedial measures 
for the present condition of things in 
the management of the rural mail 
routes of the country. 

The executive committee of the na- 
tional grange has made some pre- 
liminary arrangements for the next 
annual session of the grange which is 
to be held in Washington next Novem- 
ber. This will be the grand jubilee 
session of the grange, as it will then 
commemorate its half century of 
service, and because the national 
grange had its origin in the capital 
city it was deemed appropriate to 
hold the 50th anniversary there. 
Headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Raleigh and there the sessions will 
be held, except the one for conferring 








the seventh degree, which will be 
staged at the National theater on 
November 10. The meeting will be- 
gin on November 8 and continue until 
November 17. The committee ex- 
presses itself as well satisfied with all 
arrangements and we may look for 
the largest attendance of visiting 
members seen in recent years. 

The New York state grange will 
award 12 grange scholarships as usual 
in the short course of the agricul- 
tural college at Cornell. Examina- 
tions will be held the third Saturday 
in June in each county where there 
are candidates for the scholarships, 
and these will be conducted by the 
pomona master. At the last*meeting 
of the state grange the age limit for 
candidates was brought down to 25 
years as the maximum age and 18 the 
minimum, Any member of a grange 
in good standing and of the ages pre- 
scribed may become a candidate by 
notifying the pomona master of his 
county of the fact. The scholarships 
are worth $50 each, thus making the 
total amount appropriated for the 
purpose by the state grange $600. It 
is worthy of notice that some counties 
in the state are offering scholarships 
on their own account. It is a most 
commendable . enterprise for any 
county or even subordinate grange 
that has $50 or more to spare. 
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Saving the Forests 
R. T. ARMSTRONG, WYOMING COUNTY, N Y¥ 

New York through its able force of 
rangers is doing good work in pro- 
tecting woodlands and forests and in 
reinforcing any burnt over or cleared 
portions owned by the state. The New 
York state forests cover about 7,500,- 
000 acres and 5,000,000 wood lots; of 
this there are 300,000 acres of virgin 
forests which have never been cut 
over or any of the timber removed. 
Nearly 20% of the wealth of the 
Adirondacks is in timber and wood 
industries, and is second to that of all 
agricultural pursuits. 

At the present rate of cutting the 
marketable supply’ will last but 
25 years. With this fact in view, 
something must be done to. sup- 
ply and protect this great industry. 
Much valuable timber has been de- 
stroyed and land denuded by forest 
fires.. Parties who had a piece of land 
to clear up would burn in a dry time 
and allow the fire to run and burn 
everything in its way. There was no 
thought of preserving or protecting 
the timbers. At present the conserva- 
tion commission has competent men 
in each section and an observation sta- 
tion on all the high mountains con- 
nected by telephone and a man on 
duty to watch for fires. When a fire 
is located a forest ranger is there in 
Short time with men and the fire ex- 
tinguished or stopped from running. 
If this had been working the past 25 
years much valuable timber would not 
have been destroyed nor the beauty 
of the mountain and woodland. 

The greatest destructive element to 
the forest is fire; in years past much 
valuable timber has been destroyed, 


[To Page 21.] 














These Plowed Rows -Are Straight and Sod Well Broken 


As in other things, there is good and bad plowing. 


pose of plowing is lost if the plants 
buried. A good plowman behind a 
lumps. 
and breaks up the capillary action 
the subsoil. 
acres, tractors are proving the most 


The real pur- 
and grass are not killed or well 
good plow breaks up the soil into 


This increases the water holding capacity of the surface soil, 


between the plowed portion and 


On large areas, and some claim on farms as small as 160 





photographs. 








Write it on the film— 
at the time. 


Make every written record more authentic, accurate, by truth telling 
Then, in turn, make the photographs more valuable by, 
writing the date and title on the film at the time of exposure. 
record becomes a permanent part of the negative, at no extra cost for 
film and the making of it is only a matter of a few seconds with an 


Autographic Kodak 


Ask your dealer to show you, or write us for a free catalogue, 


EASTMAN KODAK. CO., 447 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y, 


Such a 











Price by mail 
with Test Jar and 
Instructions $1.00 

Agents wanted 
everywhere, 
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GRIEBEL INSTRUMENT Co., - ° . 
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economical way of turning the soil. 





(AlLAS) Make Your Stum 
’ Grow Big Crops For You 
Don’t let stumps and rocks cheat you out of any more 
Next year you can be plowing over every 


inch of ground where they now stand. 
Slow them out quickly and cheaply with 


money. 


Punch a hole under a stump, 
load, light the fuse, and the 
stump is instantly bl 

in kindling, ready to be car- 
ried away and burned. It 









Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
The Original Farm Powder 





own out you. 


Book “Better Farming” Sent FREE 
This illustrated book shows the improved method of cleat- 
ing land, subsoiling, draining, tree-planting, etc. 
explains how any farmer can grow bigger and better, 
crops, and how Atias Farm Powder can be made to #@- 
place expensive labor for many farm operations. 





New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis 


‘which I mark X, 


There are many other wa 

Atlas Farm Powder will help 
Use it for subsoiling 
and get bigger crops—plant 
trees with it and they will 


Stump Blasting 
Boulder Blasting 
Subsoil Blasting 
Tree Plantiag 
Ditch Digging 
Quarrying-Mining 


BS 


Land 


For you can 


fe . doesn’t take long toclearup grow twice as fast and bear 
os a big field with Atlas Farm earlier. Get prices from the 
Powder. Atlas dealer near you. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY §;;:::' Wilmington, Del. 


Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Houghton, Joplin, Kansas City, Kooxville, 


ATLAS POWDER. CO. 

Wilmington, Del. 

Sefid;me-your 74-page book “Better 

Farming.” I am interested in the use 

of “explosives for, the purpose before 
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LIME SULPHUR HYDROMETER 


Used by all Progressive Fruit Growers 
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Feeding the Soil 
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Effect of Soil Stimulants 


PROF CYRIL G. HOPKINS 


The whole story is summarized in a most inter- 
esting way by Prof Hopkins’s article. It was brought 
out by Bertrand’s report in this paper for Septem- 
ber 28, 1912. Hopkins knows what he is talking 
about. It will be some time yet before American 
farmers can afford to spend good money for manga- 
nese as a fertilizer { Editor. 


Numerous experiments 
conducted during the last 
ascertain the effect of 
plant growth, but in 
sults are discordant 
do not justify 
manganese as a 
agriculture. 

When I visited the Woburn. experi- 
ment station in England in 1900, J. A. 
Voelcker was just beginning an exten- 
sive series of culture experiments with 
a view of ascertaining the effect upon 
plant growth of a considerable num- 
ber of different elements and com- 
pounds other than those recognized as 
essential plant foods. In 1903 he re- 
ported : 

“Excepting the pots receiving man- 
ganese nitraté and manganese phos- 
phate, the untreated pots in general 
produced as good plants as any of the 
others.” Among the compounds of 
manganese experimented with were 
the black oxid, red oxid, carbonate, 
ehlorid, nitrate, iodid, sulphate and 
phosphate, and both wheat and barley 
were used in the culture experiments. 
The benefit resulting from the use of 
manganese nitrate and manganese 
phosphate may, of course, be attrib- 
uted to the nitrogen and phosphorus, 


have been 
decade to 
manganese on 
general the re- 
and apparently 
advising the use of 
fertilizer in practical 


respectively. 
In 1905 Guffroy, Crepeaux and 


Milon reported a series of pot culture 
experiments in which both silicon and 
manganese produce some apparent ef- 
fect, but the effect of manganese is 
said to have been less than that of 
silicon, and it is admitted that in some 
cases better results were secured with- 
out silicon in the fertilizer. 

Investigations by Dr Gabriel Ber- 
trand with manganese fertilizers have 
been reported upon from time to time 
for several years. Thus, in the Comp- 
tes Rendus for 1905 (pages 1255 to 
1257) Bertrand refers to his previous 
work as convincing him of the phys- 
iological impertance of manganese in 
plant growth. He reports field experi- 
ments with oats on two plots, both of 
which received the same treatment 
except that one was fertilized with 
manganese sulphate at the rate of 
4444 pounds per acre. The increase 
produced by the manganese fertilizer 
amounted to over 17%, which would 
correspond to an increase of about 
nine bushels per acre, on a yield of 
50 bushels of oats per acre. Assum- 
ing that the difference in yield was 
not due to soil variation, the question 
may be raised as to how much of the 
increase was due to the sulphur con- 
tained in the manganese sulphate, and 
how much was due to the solvent ef- 
fect of this soluble salt in liberating 
other plant food from the soil, such, 
for example, as potassium, which is 
an essential element of plant growth. 

Experiments by Gregoire, Hendrick 
and Carpiaux reported in 1907 state 
that the application of about 10 
pounds per acre of manganese sul- 
phate had no effect upon the yield of 
potatoes, but an application of about 
) pounds showed an increase amount- 
ing to from 5 to 9% These results 
would indicate that the application of 
manganese in small amounts, though 
ample to furnish the “minute frac- 
tion” contained in the plant produces 
no appreciable effect, but heavier ap- 
plications of the soluble salt, which of 
course would have some power to lib. 
erate potassium or other plant food 
from the soil, may produce some ef- 
fect on the crop yield. The manganese 
compound slightly lowered the yield 
of beets, but their sugar content was 
apparently raised in the same propor- 
tion, so that the yield of sugar on all 
plots was the same.” 

In 1907, von Feilitzen reports ex- 


or straw in case of oats grown on raw 
upland moorland.” 

Rhodin, in 1908, gives a brief dis- 
cussion of earlier work done with re- 
gard to a possible stimulating effect 
of manganese salts on plant life, and 
described experiments conducted by 
himself 1902 to 1906. The results were 
negative. 

Grandeaux, in 1907, concludes after 
reviewing the work of various investi- 
gators that, ‘“‘while interesting results 
have been obtained with manganese 
salts, particularly the sulphate, these 
results are not of sufficient importance 
to warrant the regular use of such 
materials as fertilizers.” 

Molinari and Ligot report experi- 
ments with manganese sulphate as a 
fertilizer on oats and barley; “‘no ben. 
efit from its use.” 

In 1909 Rousset smumraizes ex- 
perience with manganese fertilizers in 
different parts of the world. ‘“‘The sta- 
tus of the value of such fertilizers is 
still unsettled.”’ 

In 1910, Carlier and Clausen state 
that varying amounts of manganese 
sulphate did not show any appreciable 
benefit in field experiments on grass, 
potatoes and beets. 

Bartmann, in 1910, reported that 
his yields of potatoes and sugar 
beets were increased by manganese 
salts, the largest increase being pro- 
duced when from 175 to 350 pounds of 
salts per acre were used. In 1911 he 
reported that manganese produced an 
effect upon the growth of mustard, 
oats and beets; similar effects were 
observed in the case of aluminum, 
boron, iron, zinc and other substances, 
Numerous Japanese investigators have 
reported more or less effect upon the 
yield of rice and other crops from the 
use of various salts, especially those of 
iron and also of manganese. 

Common table salt consists of the 
two elements, sodium and chlorine, 
neither of which is considered an es- 
sential element of plant food, and yet 
salt has been used for centuries as a 
soil and crop stimulant. The investi- 
gations with manganese would seem 
to emphasize the fact that almost any 
soluble salt, if applied in liberal 
amounts, if not poisonous to the plant, 
will tend to produce temporary in- 
creases in crop yields by its essentially 
stimulating action, which results in 
the main from the liberation of essen- 
tial plant food from the soil. 

Thus, as an average of 24 consecu- 
tive years where wheat was grown at 
Rothamsted exactly the same increase 
(5.6 bushels per acre) was produced 


whether potassium sulphate, or mag- 
nesium sulphate, or sodium sulphate 
was applied in the fertilizer. In other 


words, the stimulating action of the 
soluble sodium salt produced just as 
great an increase as was produced by 
the potassium salt, and there is 10 
times as much evidence to justify the 
heralding of sodium as a fertilizer “of 
practical value to farmers” as there is 
of manganese. 


Our Legal Adviser 


Questions for our legal adviser are answered in 
turn, but it is not possible to always print replies 
immediately. In case an answer is wanted at once 
by mail, $1 should be inclosed, sending your inquiry 
in all instances to the editor at this office. H. A 
Booth, -attorney at law 
charge of our local inquiries 

Division Fence 

Can one of two adjoining owners of 
real estate compel the other to build 
one-half of the division fence?—[F. P 
New York. 

Tf two owners cannot agree as to 
the building of a fence, either can 
petition the fence viewers, who have 
power to order each owner to build 
one-half of such fence, and will make 
such orders regarding the matter as 
seems reasonable. 

A Tangle in Collecting 

A man sold lumber to a man he owed, 
then gave orders to his creditors for a 
part of the price he was to receive. 
The purchaser agreed to pay the orders, 
but later refused to do so. What can 
the seller do?—[T. G., West Virginia. 

The purchaser cannot be compelled 
- accept the orders, but if he oo 

so in writing he can then be co 





Springfield, Mass, has 
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chaser does not pay the orders the 

seller can bring suit against him for 

the price of the lumber, and, of course 

the purchaser can offset it by any 

claim he has against the seller. 
Hired by the Year 

A person was employed to work ona 
farm for one year at a certain sum per 
month, also rent of house and other 
things. Later the house was quaran- 
tined for some time, after which the 
tenant was ordered to leave. Can the 
tenant be compelled to leave and to pay 
rent and for the other articles which 
were to be furnished?—[(W. R., New 
York. 

He can be compelled to nmiove, but 
under such an agreement he cannot 
be compelled to pay for the articles 
which were to be furnished. Further- 
more, the employer will be liable for 
any damage suffered by the employee 
by reason of his inability to obtain 
another position equally as good dur- 
ing the year. The employer would 
not be liable in case the hiring had 
been by the month. 

Blacksmith Regulations 

Is there a law which will prevent a 
person from working as a blacksmith 
who never served as an apprentice, but 
learned the trade by some practice and 
watching others?—[J. A. S., Penn- 
sylvania. 

Do not know of a law 
hibits his doing so. 


Record Agreement 


that pro- 


Can husband and wife sign an agree- 
ment whereby each releases the other 
from all claim to property now owned 


or which may hereafter be 
[S. B., Delaware. 

Such agreements are legal, but will 
have to be recorded. They should be 
made through some third person. 

Residence Required 

A woman deserted her husband in 
New York. For how long a time would 
he have to reside in Pennsylvania be- 
fore he could petition for a divorce? 
{L. R. C., New York. 

A residence of one year is required 
and the desertion must have continued 
for two years. Desertion is not a 
eause for divorce in New York. 


Owns Bed of Creek 
A person owns land on both sides of 


1cquired? 


a creek. Does he own the bed of the 
creek?—[F. B., Pennsylvania. 
He does unless the stream is 


navigable. 
Correct Boundary Decides 

A person signed an agreement to pur- 
chase certain real estate, the same to 
be paid for in installments. An adjoin- 
ing owner now claims timber lately cut 
inside the fence and supposedly on the 
land purchased. A survey of the land 
shows the adjoining owner is_ correct. 
Is the seller or the purchaser liable for 
the damage?—[Z. V. S., New York. 

Presumably the purchaser is liable. 
Undoubtedly his property runs to the 
land of the adjoining owner and not 
to the fence. The correct boundaries 
might have been ascertained before 
purchasing. 

Husband Must Sign 

A man conveyed real estate to his 
parents to use during their lives, after 
which it is to go to his wife. Can the 
parents and wife sell the property if 
they so desire?—[O. J. C., New York. 

They can, but the husband must 
also sign the deed. 

Remedy for Assault 

A man married a widow with a son 
by a former marriage. Both she and 
the son strike him and abuse him in 
other ways. What can he do?—[G. E. 
R., New York. 

Tf either of them strike him he can 
make complaint to the court. He is 
under no legal obligation to support 
her son. 

Complaint for Abuse 

Tf a man continually finds fault with 
his wife and punishes the children 
when not necessary. what can she do? 
[M . S.. New York. 

She cannot do anvthing on account 
of incompatibility of tempers, and he 
has a right to punish his children. If 
he abuses his wife or children she 
ean make complaint to the court. 

Mortgage Without Interest 

Is a mortgage without interest 
able?—[W. A. D., Pennsylvania. 

It is not and presumably, there is a 
clause in the mortgage which re- 
quires the mortgagor to pay the taxes 
on the property. 

léfe Interest Only 

A woman was left a life estate in cer- 
tain real estate. Can she disvose of any 
part of it by will?—[C. W. B.. Ohio. 

She cannot. Her interest in the 
property will cease at her death, she 
havjng only a life interest. 


tax- 





Covering for Concrete Floor—Some 
kind of covering must be provided 
¢-er concrete floors when used in 
houses for poultry, sheep and hogs. It 
is often advised that poultry house 
floors should be covered with a layer 
of sand 6r straw litter. The floor of 
the hog house, or at least a small] part 


of it where the animals sleep, may 
well be covéred with a removable 
wooden platform built of slats, which 


should also be covered with straw. In 
sheep sheds, the concrete floor must he 
kert well covered with straw, partic- 
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| ALLF.O.B. FACTORY | 
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Hy A Fairbanks-Morse quality engine ‘ 
4; ata popular price. The greatest 

4 engine value offered. 
66 ‘ 
~~ More Than Rated Power 

4 and a Wonder at the Price” 

WY Simple—Light Weight—Substantial—Fool- 

“ oof Construction—Gun Barrel Cylinder ® 
‘ —_ -proof, Compression — N 
i plete with Built-in Magneto. Quick start- 
h] ing even in cold weather. Low first cost— 
i low fuel cost —low maintenance cost. 
y Long,efficient,economicalpowerservice.” ¥ 
“i 66 ‘ 
4} See the 2” and You'll Buy it jj 
p Seo scene | 
yy am engine from om Geaie > you deal ee ‘ 
“ sentative of of the manuf; He 
¢ stands. the engine he ‘sells, He’s respon- % 
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FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., CHICAGO ”° 


All Fairbanks-Morse dealers sell ‘'Z”" 
engines on @ zone car low 
freight basis. If you don’t 

know the local dealer— 46 
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* SHINGLE Red Heart Brand 4 


Cedar Shingles. 
5 to 2 inches at Butt. 


Write for Price Delivered Your A. R. Station 


Biggest value in the shingle ys O55 guar. 
anteed to be vertical grain—no 

shape shingles. Put up under strict grading 
rules—100% strictly clear. Every one m from 
old growth Washington Red 
Cedar. Give years of service— 
never rot. 

We regulate price of 
shingles—you can’t get equal 
value for equal price eise- 
where. Don’t pay less or more. 
See us first. Equal values in 
other grades. 


STAINED SHINGLES 


We save you time, bother ij 
and money on staining. Our ////)/// 
staining process takes 48 hours 
to complete. Preserves and beautifies. We 
match any tone or color. Send for color samples. 
Price for staining any mand, $2.20 per M. 


Write fer Bennett Big Price Regulator Catalog 


We are headquarters for all building materials 
our goods and prices prove it. 


RAY H. BENNETT LUMBER CO., inc. 
Price Reguiators of Buliding Materials. Thompson St.,W. TONAWANDA,N.Y 
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Caring for Steering Mechanism 
H, A. TARRBANTUS, NEW YORK 

It is just as essential to make a 
periodic examination of the steering 
system of an automobile as_it is to see 
that there is enough oil in the crank- 
case. Of all the parts of a motor car 
failure of the steering mechanism will 
give the most disastrous results, How 
many owners look over the steering 
post, drag link and other parts once 
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Steering Mechanism 
each month or even two or three 
months to see that these parts are re- 
ceiving proper lubrication? 

In the accompanying illustration 
the various units of the steering sys- 
tem are shown, it will surprise many 
to learn that the steering post housing 
C, in one month’s time can become 
filled with water. This housing should 
be repacked with grease or graphite 
at stated intervals. Usually by adding 
a little lubricant each month the parts 
will receive the proper amount. It is 
better to do this than to wait five 
months and fill the housing. There 
usually is a small plug, which, when 
removed, allows of the nose of a 
grease gun being inserted. 

The drag link L, is connected to the 
steering arm at A, and to the steering 
knuckle at B. Usually there are ball 
joints at these places. These joints 
need the best of care. Each month a 
gun filled with kerosene should be 
used to remove any grit in these 
joints. After cleaning apply fresh 
grease or graphite, A leather boot for 
covering the joint will do much to 
prevent water and dirt from entering. 
These joints are quite cheap and can 
be purchased at any supply. store. 

The steering cross rod attached to 
the knuckles at D, should be oiled 
every day. There are small oil cups 
at the tops of these and these cups 
should be filled with cylinder oil: If 
there are grease cups a turn should be 
given. At the same time feel for play, 
both end and top and bottom. This 
rod can be adjusted, but if not famil- 
iar with the work it should not be at- 
tempted. The wheels may be thrown 
out of alignment by a poor adjust- 


ment. Bach day the oil cups E, over 
the king bolts, should be filled with 
oil 





Where Cord Wood is still sawed by 
hand, the sawer usually charges 50 to 
75 cents per cut per cord. ‘The ates 
Wepends upon the current Wien 
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Editor Myrick was a freshman in the 
agricultural college he unwittingly 
quoted 50 cents a cut for a cord that 
turned out to be dry hickory. It cost 
him $1.25 to have his saw filed five 
times before the job was done, for 
which he received $1.50, “But I got 
what was of priceless value to me in 
later life,” he says, “and that was ex- 
perience in keeping my contracts.” 
Most sawing is now done by motor- 
driven saws at 50 to 75 cents a cord, 
usually about 60 cents for the run of 
common wood, mostly soft. 





Saving the Forests 
{From Page 19.] 

land denuded and the most valuable 
part of the soil destroyed. When the 
leaf mold is burned off, as is the case 
where a forest fire burns a section in 
a dry time, it takes an age to replace 
the damage done, When the trees of 
a forest have been removed it is pos- 
sible to grow others in a period of 30 
or 40 years... When the soil is burned 
off it has a pertod of 75 to 100 vears 
to get anything of a stand of timber. 
Then in burning up the soil the en- 
ergy of the forest is not only de- 
stroyed, but this leaf mold, which is 
the greatest substance to hold mois- 
ture, is destroyed and these great res- 
ervoirs for the springs and brooks 
with their apacity to soak up and 
hold water is nearly ruined. 

There are in New York state 400,000 
acres of land absolutely denuded of 
valuable forest growth, This area will 
have to be replanted at a great ex- 
pense if a profitable forest cover is 
ever re-established. Then there are 
several million acres which are par- 
tially destroyed and are only _par- 
tially covered with valuable species, 
all of this the work of forest fires. 
Had the present system of caring for 
and extinguishing fires as maintained 
by the conservation commission been 
working these years, much of this 
would have been avoided. The causes 
of these fires are many—campefs, 
fishermen, tourists traveling in the 
woods, clearing land, railroads, light- 
ning. Smokers are one of the greatest 
sources of trouble. All of these, ex- 
cepting lightning, can be practically 
eliminated by being careful. 

The history of a tree or a forest 
really begins with the germination of 
the seed and the period of its first or 
seedling stage. The tree grows very 
slowly the first year, and in case of 
evergreens growth is slow for three or 
four years. The hard woods grow 
much faster than the evergreens or 
coniferous trees. The commission has 
a state nursery at Saranac, Lake Sara. 
toga and Salamanca where is. pro- 
duced the stock of seedlings to set all 
kinds of trees on the state lands and 
sell to any resident parties who wish 
to reforest, The white pine and black 
spruce are most used and can be had 
for $3 a thousand. Poplar is in favor 
for its quick growth. With the pres- 
ent system and the co-operation of all 


the people and landowners; the for- 
ests in a few years will be a thing of 
beauty, and the denuded portions cov- 
ered with a fine growth of young tim- 
ber and all the people will be 
benefited. 





Sizing Up Farm Labor Situation 
{From Page 5.] 
Sometimes a farmer agrees to keep a 
horse for the farm hand. This means 
about $5 a month more. Day labor 
is $1.50 and board, or $2 without 


.board. Harvest hands receive about 


$2 a day with board. Wages: have 
about doubled in the last 15 years. 
But the laborers have decreased in effi- 
ciency, They are less willing to work 
and they now have shorter’ hours. 
They work as little as possible for as 
much money as they can get. Certain 
pieces of machinery, such as. the 
wheat binder, mower, corn plow and 
planter have been of great value to 
the farmer. They have to a certain 
extent decreased the demand for farm 
labor. In the last two months the 
mayor of our town has been requested 
to write letters of recommendation for 
25 young men who are leaving the 
farm to work on the railroad.—[ David 
G. Duncan, Pennsylvania. 
Wages in County Going Up 

The laboring class around here pre- 
fers mill work to farm work, which 
necessitates the paying of high wages 
by farmers, and they receive less effi- 
cient service in return than in a more 
strictly farming community; even at 
that it is difficult to procure help 
enough. Wages are about one-third 
higher than a few years back. Most 
of the help is day-labor and the rate 
is around $2 a day, where formerly 
$1.50 was the ruling rate. This, of 
course, applies to work during the 
summer, very little help being hired 
during the winter. 

Farmers are offering $30 to $35 a 
month with certain prequisites: As 
to the effect of machinery I doubt 
whether the more modern inventions 
such as the tractor and corn harvester 
play a very important part as yet in 
the labor situation, as the farms in 
this section are not large enough to 
justify the expense. The automobile 
is of course quite common, but enters 
more largely into the pleasures and 
social life of the farmers than into 
their business operations. A few are 
using motor trucks; manure spreaders 
are quite common and a few own lime 
spreaders [Sherman Hood, Ohio. 

Farm help is scarce, wages averag- 
ing about $1 a day and board. These 
prices have been about the same for 
years. Help is more satisfactory than it 
usedto be. Farmersare beginning to use 
up-to-date machinery, farms are bet- 
ter kept up and yield more profit than 
was formerly the case,—[{A. E. Crane, 
New York. 

We do not have’ as much trouble 
finding help as a few years ago. Help 
seems to be more plentiful, wages are 
a little higher, but not much. We can 
get good help as do other industries. 
Farm machiny has helped to solve,la- 
bor problems much in houses, barns 
and fields. We can clean stables in 
much less time than formerly. The 
only time we have trouble with help 
is during threshing or §silo-filling 
time. But neighbors all seem to think 
they all must have a machine at the 
same time, and that means none of us 
ean get help.—[{Frank Ruhlen, Ohio. 

We have a fair supply of farm labor 
in our vicinity, Average wages are 
about $25 a month with board, lodging 
and horse kept. Some few of course 
get more, but some get less. Wages 

{To Page 24.] 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Dog Law 


We are having a great deal of con- 
fusion over the dog tax, not only in 
this county, but throughout the state. 
I would like to know whether there is 
any law requiring county commission- 
ers to order the constable of each pre- 
cinct to go over the precinct and either 
collect a dog tax or kill the dog.—[J. 
M. S., Washington County, Pa. 


There is on the statute books of 
Pennsylvania “an act for the taxation 
of dogs and the protection of sheep.” 
This act was passed and approved in 
1 Later in 1911 the law was 
amended, and again amended by the 
legislature and approved by Gov 
Brumbaugh on June 38, 1915. The act 
as now on the statute books requires 
county commissioners to prepare and 
furnish annually to the several asses- 
sors of the county metal tags to be 
given by said assessors to the owners 

’ of dogs when said owners shall pay 
the license assessed upon said dogs. 
The assessors are to give the tags and 
a license to the owners of the dogs. 
In case these tags get lost at any time 
they may be replaced without cost to 
the owner by the county commis- 
sioners. 

The assessor is required at the time 
of assessing property of al} property 
holders to make diligent inquiry as to 
the number of dogs owned, and that 
the person so assessed shall pay im- 
mediately to the assessor the license 
fee to be fixed by the county com- 
missioners. ‘The fee for each male 
dog or spayed female dog shall not 
exceed $2 and the fee for the female 
dog shall not exceed $4. These sums 
are to be paid on all dogs over eight 
months of age. 

The assessor is further required to 
make a memorandum of any dogs on 
any premises that are not claimed by 
the owner of said premises. The 
assessor is obliged to publish in one 
or more county papers (the expense 
being met out of the dog fund) a list 
of the dogs so assessed, giving the 
mame and address of the owner of 
each dog, the sex of each dog and the 
number on the tag. After the assessor 
makes his report the county commis- 
sioners are then impowered to call 
upon constables or the state con- 
stabulary to kill all dogs not wearing 
licensed tags, regardless of whose 
property he may be. Before pro- 
ceeding to do this the county commis- 
sioners must publish in the’ newspa- 
pers a notice to that effect, and 30 
days must elapse, after which un- 
licensed dogs running at large may 
be destroyed. 

Constables are allowed $1 apiece 
for disposing of these unlicensed and 
unclaimed dogs. . Each person keep< 
ing a dog or dogs about his house or 
premises, or permitting such dog or 
dogs to stray about his house or prem- 
ises, shall be taken and deemed to be 
the owner of such dog or dogs. These 
persons are liable for the license tags. 
In case an assessor does not perform 
his duties under the requirements of 
this act he is liable to a penalty of $2 
in each case. 


Notes from the Keystone State 
CYRUS T. FOX 

The month just closed has been 
the worst of the winter. Frequent 
cold waves and severe snowstorms 
resulted in much damage. On 
March 18 the temperature in the 
mountain sections of Pennsylvania 
ranged from zero to 15 degrees below. 
Lycoming county, reported 16 below. 
On March 22 there was a snowfall of 
32 inches in the northern part of the 
state, which added to what was then 
on the ground made a total depth of 
$ to 4 feet. In some localities there 
were snowdrifts 10 feet deep. 

Melting snow and ice have caused 
floods in western Pennsylvania. In 
the week of March 20 the Susque- 
hanna river was bridged by ice, 
strong enough to permit the passage 
of vehicles, for a distance of more 
than 100 miles. More damage. was 
done to fruit buds by the cold weather 
of March than that of February when 
the mercury was twice below zero. 
: some counties the loss of peach 
buds by freezing was reported at 80%. 
The Elberta variety suffered more 
than any other. 

Milk delivered at-doors is not ex- 
empt from taxation, according to a 
‘decision lately rendered by Judge 


Henderson of the Superior court, in 
the appeal of the Abbotts Alderney 
dairies that contested the right of the 
state to levy a mercantile tax. 

Who’s to Blame?—In an address by 
Mrs Jean Kane Foulke, a specialist 
of the Pa dept of agri, delivered be- 
fore the civic club of Philadelphia, 
held that the city owners of farms are 
responsible in a large degree for the 
tendency to desert the farm. ‘Farm- 
ers do not want their daughters to be 
farmers’ wives,” she said, “but, in- 
stead, they would prefer to see the 
girls work as stenographers, or clerks 
in five-and-ten-cent stores.” Mrs 
Foulke thought that the golden rule 
would work well in reducing thé cost 
of living. She had found that “the 
consumer wants it all, the producer 
wants it all and the railroad com- 
panies and middlemen get it all.” 

Apple Show—An apple show, to 
continue three days, was opened on 
Mar 23 in Philadelphia by the Boost- 
ers’ club, composed of 40 wholesale 
dealers in fruits, vegetables and nuts. 
Boxes, barrels and! baskets of apples 
were donated by members, and at the 
close of the exhibition an auction sale 
of the fruit took place, the proceeds 
to be devoted to worthy local chari- 
ties. The object of the show was to 
stimulate buying in the apple market. 
According to statistics presented by 
the wholesalers there are about 28,000 
ears of apples in cold storage houses 
in this country, and unless business 
brightens within the next two months 
the owners are liable to. sustain a 
heavy loss. 

Many Farm Sales — Farm land 
sales in Chester and Delaware coun- 
ties, Pa, continue to be in active de- 
mand among Philadelphia buyers, 
who are seeking country residences 
within easy reach of the city. Many 
of the farms possess substantial stone 
dwellings, which at a small cost, may 
be converted into summer residences. 
As many of the houses were built be- 
fore the Revolution, the remodeled 


structures possess the .true Colonial 
atmosphere, with modern conven- 
iences. Other neighboring farming 


districts present similar reports of 
farm activities.—[O, D. Schock. 
Wheat Reports—Reports from crop 
correspondents of the Pa dept of 
agri show that the condition of the 
wheat in the southwestern counties 
is the best in the state. Washington, 
Westmoreland and Somerset counties 
report wheat above normal condition 
and Fayette Co wheat is above the 
average. The Greene and Bedford Co 
wheat is only slightly below average. 


Less Fertilizer Used—Statistics of 
the Pa dept of agri show 78% of the 
farmers use commercial fertilizers. 
This is a 10% decrease over a year 
ago and is probably due to the in- 
creased cost of fertilizers, lack of 
potash, home mixing and an increased 
use of lime. 

Popularity of Pure-Breds — West- 
moreland Co ranks first in the num- 
ber of pure-bred stallions in Pa, and 
Tioga and Washington counties have 
the largest number of pure-bred bulls. 

Berks Pomona Meets—At a meeting 
of the Berks Co pomona a resolution 
was passed protesting ‘against the 
passage of a law by congress which 
would allow oleo and butterine to be 
colored and sold as pure butter.” An- 
other resolution wag adopted voicing 
the sentiment of the pomona members 
against a bill pending in congress 
which would limit parcel post pack- 
ages to about 50 Ibs. The committee 
on resolutions comprised J. L. Snyder, 
Cc. S. Adams, Milton C. Rentz and 
Orlando F. Berger. 

Farm Bureau Mectings—During the 
present week the following meetings 
were held in Berks Co, under the aus- 
pices of the Berks Co farm bureau, 
with Charles S. Adams, farm agent, 
in charge: Mar ‘27, Bechtelsville; 
Mar 28, Shanesville; Mar 29, Douglass- 
ville; Mar 30, Klopp’s store; and Mar 
81, Treichlersville. Declamations and 
vocal music by school. children 
featured each meeting. 

Improve Earth Roads—At a meet- 
ing held at Geiger’s Mills improve- 
ment of the earth roads was advo- 
cated by E. B. Dorsett, an! expert of 
the Pa dépt of agri. “The time to 
make earth roads is in the . spring, 
and not fall,” he said. “In begin- 
ning this work you want a man on 
the scraper with a well-developed eye. 


The man, to do a good job, should 
have in his mind’s eye‘a model of 
what the work should be wher com- 


pleted. We want a man who is the 


real thing.” John W. Jacobs, pres of 
the Geigertown good roads assn, 
recommended the forming of organi- 
zations by farmers and taxpayers, and 
all interested in better highways, io 
move together and work.in co-opera- 
tion with the Pa state highway dept 
in improving the roads. 

Cattle Feeders Will Meet—Cattle 


feeders from all parts of Pa will as- 
semble at the state college in Center 
Co’ on Apr 12, when the steer feeding 
experiments conducted at the college 
during the past winter will be com- 
pleted. The different rations fed to 


the seven lots of cattle will be ex- -j 


plained and the results tabulated. The 
college’ beef breeding herd will be ex- 
hibited. It is expected that this ex- 
periment will definitely establish the 
most economical method of fattening 
beef cattle in Pa. 

National Flower Show—The na- 
tional flower show, at which $25,000 
in prizes will be awarded, is in prog- 
ress in Philadelphia. It will close on 
Apr 3. One of the features is a rare 
display of orchids, valued at $3500, 
in a magnificent setting, representing 
a mountain ravine, with water falling 
from rock to rock and the orchids 
growing about the sides. Among the 
8000 specimens is a single specimen of 
Venus’s fly trap. 

Game Wardens Meet—Superinten- 
dents of the Pa state dept of fisheries 
attended a meeting at the state fish 
hatchery at Torresdale on Mar 20, 
when matters pertaining to restocking 
the streams of Pa were considered. A 
great demand on the part of farmers 
for brook trout, to be placed in 
springs and rivulets on their premises, 
was reported. The cold weather of 
Mar interefered very much with the 
“planting” of young trout, it was said. 
On Mar 22 and 23 the fish wardens of 
Pa were in session in Harrisburg, to 
discuss plans for the patrol work dur- 
ing the trout season, which will 
shortly open. 

Bureau Activities—The annual meet- 
ing of Columbia Co farm bureau Was 
held at Bloomsburg on Mar 18, when 
the following officers were’ elected: 
Pres, Howard Traub; vice-pres, E. R. 
Kester; sec, J. G. Quick; and treas, C. 
H. Dildine. Addresses were delivered 
by R. L. Watts of State College, and 
Charles E. Carothers, deputy-sec of 
agri. At the same time the annual 
speaking contest brought to a close 
the first annual school fair. Dorothy 
Turner of Orangeville won the high 
school prize of a trip to Pittsburgh and 
a course.in the King school of oratory. 
Winners in the division contests were 
the following: Doris Fritz of Ben- 
ton, Madeline Wright of Benton, and 
Mildred Bair of Locust. 


Spring Late—-Enjoyed severe winter 
weather in Butler Co last month. 
Had lots of snow; in fact, the roads 
were drifted shut in places. Every- 
thing points to a late spring. Dressed 
pork is hard to sell at 10c p lb, chick- 
ens 12 to 14c 1 w, bran $1.50 p 100 lbs, 
middlings $1.80, oats 52c p bu, shelled 
corn $1, fresh eggs 23c p doz, country 
butter 33c p Ib. 

Tobacco Sold Well—Fully 90% of 
1915 tobacco was bought up at 10 to 
12c p lb for wrapper and 3c for filler. 
Wheat and rye are fair. Cattle are in 
good condition. 

Institutes Well Attended—Had a 
very open winter in Cumberland Co 
for the first half, but not since. Farm- 
ers’ institutes were well attended, 
Farmers are awakening to their best 
interests, 

Fruit Buds Safe—Weather very cold 
with heavy snows late in Mar in 
Clearfield Co. Season late. Good 
sleighing in Mar. Feed pretty well 
consumed in this vicinity, Fruit buds 
are all right. No open weather since 
Jan. -Potatoes are $1 p bu, hay $22 p 
tonstraw $14, corn $1 p bu, oats 60c. 


Help Scarce—The deepest snow of 
the season fell Mar 15 in Lycoming 
Co. Roads were badly drifted and 
thermometer showed from 8 to 14 be- 
low zero. Stock wintered well and 
brings good prices. Horses are in 
great demand and very high, from 
$200 to $325 ea. Many public sales 
this spring. People are renting 
their farms and moving to the city. 
Farm help is very hard to secure; the 
only way farmers*can get along is to 
farm less and do the work .them- 
selves. People complain about the 
high price of living. All over this 
part of the country you can find farms 
abandoned that used to. produce for 
a large family a more or less surplus 
to dispose of, producing now nothing 
but weeds and briars. 

Severe Storm—About 15 inches of 
snow fell Mar 16-18 in Tioga Co, with 
thermometer going to 24 degrees be- 
low zero. Trains were blocked and 
RED cearriers could make. only 
part of route. Robins appeared 
Mar 15, but they did not sing much. 
Bees have been higher than one year 
ago, as weather conditions have not 
been the best for laying eggs. Price 
of eggs is 24c. 
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MARYLAND 
Farm Lands Change Hands 


A, LEWIS, FREDERICK COUNTY, MD 

A large crowd attended the sale of 
the late J. Howard Abnutt estate in 
Frederick county, Md, at which farms 
valued at about $40,000 were offered. 
The 240-acre farm on the Lickville 
toad was sold to Harry A. Dronnen- 
berg for $47.50 am acre. The im- 
provements consist of a new frame 
house of about eight rooms, a new 
barn 45x80 feet and a corn house in 
the course of erection. ‘ There is also 
a four-room tenant house on the 
farm. The Three Springs farm, con- 
sisting of 364 acres of desirable land 
mproved by fine buildings, was 
withdrawn at a bid of $89 an acre. 
It will be sold at private sale. E, ©. 
Greyton, a progressive farmer of 
Howard county, has purchased the 
<. F. Willard farm, near Petersville 
in Frederick county. The farm 
brought approximately $140 an acre, 
the purchase price being $13,000. 

To stimulate in the improvement 
of crops a number of clubs will be 
organized among the agricultural 
Students in the different county 
schools, including o..e in the Boys’ 
high school at Frederick. Prof S. S. 
Stabler is the agricultural teacher. A 
number of competitions will be ar- 
ranged for and prizes will be awarded. 








Central Maryland Gleanings 

E, 0. JEAN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD 

J. Garfield Herrera of Harrisonville, 
Md, second district, has purchased the 
Stephen P. Bower farm of 133 acres, 
The consideration was $9000. Godfrey 
Koll bought the farm of Rev J. M 
Hartzler at Long Green. Charles 
Treadway and family have moved to 
their recently purchased farm near 
Trinity in Baltimore county. 

A drastic liquor license law for 
Baltimore county has been passed by 
the Maryland legislature and signed by 
30V Harrington. The court’ has the 
right to grant licenses or to remove 
a license already granted. There are 
heavy penalties for the violations of 
the law. Should a law be disregarded 
the license may be suppressed for five 
years, Breweries can deliver beer 
from wagons only on payment of 
a license of $1500 and $25 for every 
wagon used. 

Held Wheat—Farmers in Washing- 
ton Co have been busy hauling out 
manure, getting in full supply for next 
summer, and attending public sales of 
farm personalty, which, by the way, 
sold higher and higher as the sale 
season neared its closing. The best 
price paid for a farm horse so far 
reported is $301, many bringing from 
$175 to $225. Milch cows are selling 
high, anywhere from $60 to $100. 
Sheep are high. The better condition 
the stock is in the better the’ price. 
Much wheat is yet held in this county 
for sale, farmers hoping it would 
reach last year’s prices. No shortage 
of dry feed reported. The canal here 
takes up quite a portion of our sur- 
plus hay crop to feed the mules which 
pull the boats. Hay is selling at $14 
to $18 p ton, wheat $1.09 p bu, corn 
95e p flour bbl, potatoes $1 p bu, ap- 
ples 60c, butter 25c p Ib, eggs 18c p 
doz. Beeves are scarce and high. 


DELAWARE 


Diamond State Farm Notes 

L, A. HOBBS, SUSSEX COUNTY, DEL 

Several farmers-near Seaford, Del, 
are very miich put out over poison 
which was found in the feed given to 
cattle belonging to B. F. Bradley, a 
farmer near Oak Grove. The poison 
was discovered by a veterinarian after 
the death of one of the cows. Sev- 
eral of the small. chicken raisers in 
Sussex county, Del, who depend large- 
ly on their eggs for a good parti of 
their maintenance, were somewhat 
disgusted when the prices dropped to 
20 cents a’ dozen, but their hopes were 
revived with the sudden change of 
prices, which last week were 30 to 55 
cents in the local markets. 

The few warm days last January 
caused some of the peach trees to put 
forth their first forms of buds. Then 
the sudden change of weather caused 
several of the peach growers to pre- 
dict a short crop of peaches for the 
coming season, but judging from the 
looks. of things at present these pre- 
dictions appear to be without founda- 
tion. Farmers are disgusted with the 
present looks of clover. After having 
replanted the seéds the fields look no 
better. 








‘At Philadelphia, Pa, eggs 26¢ p doz, 
fowls 19¢c p lb, roosters 13¢, chickens 
20c, ducks 20c, geese 19c, medium 
beans $3.90 p bu, red kidney 4.95 @5, 
apples 2@4 p bbl, white potatoes 1.25 
p bu, Jersey sweet potatoes 25 @ Me 
p bskt, onions 2@2.15 p 100-lb bag, 
bran 22.50 p ton, timothy hay 19 @ 22, 
No 2 red wheat 1.16@1.19 p bu, No 2 
yellow corn 81@81%4c, No 2 white 
oats 51@52c. 
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Tobacco Crop 


and Market 


Sterilizing Tobacco Beds 

Many of the tobacco-growing sec- 
tions have had trouble with root-rot 
fungus. The trouble can be entirely 
eradicated by proper disinfection of 
the soil in the plant beds. In the ap- 
proaching season, with the cost of 
labor and fertilization higher than 
ordinary, growers must see to it that 
they have good strong plants to put 
into the field and take as little chance 
as possible with the outcome. The 
root-rot fungus will live through the 
winter in the soil unless the beds are 
sterilized. 

The soils for the beds 
prepared as for sowing. 
of manure shduld be 
advance; chemicals can be applied 
after the sterilizing process. Soil is 
spaded to the customary depth and 
put into good workable condition, not 
over wet and not too dry. The easiest 
method for the eradication of this 
evil is by the use of formaldehyde 
(formalin). Only a sprinkling pot 
and hose will be required in addition 
to the chemical. One gallon of for- 
maldehyde to 5U gallons of water is 
about the right proportion to use, and 
it should be applied to the extent of 
one-half gallon per square foot of 
surface. The anplication should be 
made as evenly as possible and in two 
or more installments. The effective- 
ness is increased by covering the plant 
beds with canvas to prevent. the 
escape of fumes. 

A more effective way to accomplish 
the same result and in addition to 
kill all weed seed is by installing 
some system of steam sterilization. 
There are several systems, but one 
that has been found very practicable 
is through the agency of an inverted 
pan. This pan should be made of 
galvanized iron large enough to fit the 
bed and about 7 inches deep. These 
pans can be made of from 18 to 22 
gauge rust-proof galvanized sheet iron 
for $20 to $25 each. After the soil is 
prepared the pan is inverted over 
part of the bed with edges pressed 
down into the soil to form a steam- 
tight air chamber. Steam is then 
turned on from the generating boiler 
under 50 to 80 pounds boiler pressure. 
Each area should be steamed approx- 
imately one hour. After removing the 
pan to adjacent part of the bed the 
soil should be tested by a_ ther- 
mometer and should register from 180 
to 200 degrees at a depth of 3 to 6 
inches. If this temperature has not 
been attained increase the steaming 
period by 10 to 15 minutes. 





should be 
Applications 
made well in 





Shortage in Tobacco Supplies 


Evidence continues to accumulate 
that there will be a real shortage in 
cigar leaf tobacco supplies before the 
next crop is ready for market The 
final estimate of the last crop makes 
it about 60% of normal weight and 
a great part of it very inferior in 
quality. Some experts figure that not 
more than one-third of this small 
crop can be used in cigar factories. 
The binder and wrapper production 
previous to 1915 had been inadequate 
for the needs of the cigar trade. Old 
tobaccos have been pretty well cleaned 
up and the prices paid for this year’s 
Ohio and Pa crops indicate that the 
dealers consider there will be in- 
sufficient supplies to meet the demand. 

Cigar factories are using this year 
more tobacco than they were a year 
ago. As figures come in from the 
different revenue districts for Feb 
without exception there is a big in- 
crease over the manufactured product 
of Feb 1915. In the greater New York 
districts for instance 112,000,000 large 
cigars were made last month com- 
pared to 100,000,000 in Feb = 1915. 
Revenue figures from the first Ohio 
district show a gain of 9% in cigars 
manufactured in Feb over the pre- 
vious year. The number of cigars 
manufactured in that district in the 
first two months of this year, more- 
Over, shows a gain of 16% over the 
same two months in 1915. 





Heavy Leaf Markets Active 


Reports from nearly all of the 
prominent heavy leaf markets show 
good business, with a tendency to ex- 
ceed the business of a year ago. Prices 
also are relatively higher. In Cin- 
cinnati the percentage of rejections is 
running lower than for some time and 
much lower than a year ago. Colory 
tobacco sold as high as $20.50 p 100 
Ibs. Old tobacco of fine quality sold 
recently up to 27 p 100 lbs. Average 
prices for new tobacco are running 
about 1 p 100 lbs more. than in 1915 
with the range from 10.25@10.60. Fey 
bright 1915 burley is quoted up to 16, 
good bright 14, medium bright 12, 
medium dark 7, common dark trash 
5 scraps and inferior trash 3.50@ 





4.50. Fancy colory strippers and cut- 
ting leaf are quoted up to $19.75 with 
14 the top quotation for good grades 
and 8@10 the range for common. 
Twist wrappers are quoted 12@16.75. 

At Louisville, Ky, fine selected bur- 
ley is quoted $15@19 p 100 Ibs, good 
leaf 14@17, medium leaf 12@15, com- 


mon 10@13, good lugs 10@ 17, me- 
dium lugs $@14, trash 4@8 
t Baltimore, Md, fancy leaf is 


quoted $15@16 p 100 lbs, good to fine 
red 11@14, medium 9@10, common 
5@8.50. At Clarksville, Tenn, recent 
sales of leaf have ranged from 7@i1l1 
p 100 lbs, and lugs 5.50@6.5 Mar- 
ket has been very active and strong 
for all grades with buyers reported 
plentiful in many sections. 

At Lynchburg, Va, sales have been 
good with wrapper grades very strong 
and active. Wrappers have quoted 
from $15@35 p 100 lbs, good shipping 
leaf 10.50 @ 14.50, short, fat leaf are 
good lugs 6@8, common 3.50@5.75 





Tobacco Notes 


The extended agitation for a bet- 
ter system of federal tobacco reports 
seems destined to bring results in the 
legislative appropriation bill adopted 
last week by the house. There was 
an item of $15,000 to collect the sta- 
tistics of stocks on hand in the estab- 
lishments of manufacturers and deal- 
ers quarterly instead of semiannually, 
as at present. 

Recent figures gathered to show the 
visible supply of leaf tobacco Feb YI, 


1916, show 239,424 hogsheads this 
qeer. compared to 246,894 on Feb 1, 
15. 

Much attention has been. paid to 


the recent order of the British gov- 
ernment forbidding further importa- 
tions of tobacco because of the large 
supplies on hand. Figures of stocks 
held in bonded warehouses in Great 
Britain show a total on hand Decem- 
ber 31, 1915, of 205,932,696 Ibs, com- 
pared to 158,692,857 in 1914 and 162,- 
365,925 in 1913. This seems to be an 
unusual increase, yet it is not so sig- 
nificant when consumption figures are 
seen for the same length of time. The 
total for the year in home consump- 
tion and exports amounted to 136,- 
000,000 Ibs, compared to 117,000,000 
in 1914 and 110,000,000 in 1913. Con- 
sumption has increased almost as rap- 
idly as stocks on hand. 

The cigar trade of the Philippine 
Islands has been greatly reduced by 
the elimination of business with Bel- 
gium, Gérmany and Austria-Hungary. 
The exports of cigars last year num- 
bered 154,000,000 the smallest total 
since the inauguration of free trade 
with the United States. The decline 
from the figures of 1914 was almost 
20,000,000 and this in spite of a 
slightly increased American trade 
amounting to 61,000,000. The average 
price of American shipments was the 
lowest since the inauguration of free 
trade in 1909. 

Interest in tobacco growing in Minn 
is gradually incred@sing especially in 
southeastern part of the state, and ac- 
cording to a bulletin recently issued 
by the state agricultural college there 
is no reason why Minn should not 
raise as much tobacco as Wis which 
has a yearly output of some $6,000,- 
000. 





At Albany, N Y, corn Sdc p bu, oats 
50c, bran $24@25 p ton, cottonseed 
meal 41.50, timothy hay 21@24, oats 
straw 9.50, rye straw 14, steers 11@ 


13%ec p lb, cows 2 @ilike, veal 
calves 17%c, eggs 23c p doz, fowls 
16%c p Ib, chickens lie, potatoes 


8@3.50 p bbl, onions 90c p bu, cab- 
bages 3@4 p 100, turnips Tdc p bu. 
At Columbus, O, corn 67%c p bu, 
oats 43c, bran $24 p ton, middlings 28, 
timothy hay 14.50@15.50, clover 13, 
oats straw 7.50, rye straw 8, steers 
7@10c p lb, veal calves 9@1\1c, hogs 
91% @10c, sheep 6@ Sc, lambs 8@1014c, 
eggs 2lc p doz, fowls 17c p Ib, turkeys 
25c, ducks lic, geese 13c, potatoes 1.20 
p bu, onions 1@1.50, cabbages 1.50 p 
100 lbs, turnips 90c@1 p_ bu, pea 
beans 4.25, apples 2.50@3 p bbl. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa, potatoes $1.15@ 
1.25 p bu, cabbages 2@2.25 p_ bbl, 
turnips 1.50@1.65, parsley 45@50c _p 
bx, spinach 75 @85c p bu, carrots 1.75 
@2, beets SOc@1, onions 1.25@1.50, 
celery 1.75@2 p cra, parsnips 75@ 
85e p bu, hens 17@19c p Ib, roosters 
11@17c, turkeys 24@ 26c, broilers 19@ 
20c, ducks 20c, geese lic, apples 1.75 
@3.25 p bbl, No 2 yellow corn Sle p 
bu, No“2 white oats 48%c, timothy 


hay 16@20 p ton, clover 9@14, mixed 
15.50@ 18, rye straw 9.25, oats and 
wheat straw 7.75, middlings 23, bran 
22, hickory nuts 3@4c p Ib, eggs 23c 
p doz. 

At Buffalo, N Y, medium beans 
$4.10@4.15 p bu, red kidney 4.50@ 


4.75, eggs 26c p doz, fowls 22c p Ib, 
chickens 22c, roosters 18c, ducks 22c, 
geese 17c, potatoes 1@1.25 p _ bu, 
onions 1.50@1.60, cabbages 1.25@1.50 
p bbl, carrots 60@T75c p bu, lettuce 
DU@7T5c p bx, parsnips 1@1.75 p bu, 
rhubarb 50@60c p bch, spinach 1.25 
@2 p bbl, yellow turnips tg 1.25, ap- 
ples 2@3.75, rabbits 20@S85c p_ pr, 
hickory nuts 1.25@1.50 p_ bu, _ fey 
white honey 16c pilb, maple sugar 16c, 
syrup 90c@1 p gal. 


Under stress of 
action each wire 
within a con- 
siderable radi- 
us is brought 
into play, af- 
fording, to an 
extraordinary de- 
gree, the resist- 
ance of a flexible 
wall of steel—due 
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lifetime. 
set posts and erect fence. 
have it. 
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American Steel Fence Posts 


Cheaper than: wood and more durable. 
Sent Free—write for booklet on how to 





to the perfectly 
balanced woven 

















which each 
wire is drawn 
under equal 
tension with 
machinery of 
special design. 
Thoroughly gal- 
vanized, 
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Every farmer should 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY | 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


PITTSBURGH 
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Before you buy lumber for any purpose, look into its quality—its 


strength, durability, beauty and cost. 


By doing so you will avoid many 


disappointments, and save many dollars. 


North Carolina Pine 


“The Wood 





Universal” 


This wood comes in a great variety of grades, each one adapted to some one 4 
| 


purpose—timbers and weatherboarding for your house, flooring for your rooms, 
a staves for your silo and lower grades for your gates and pens. 
North Carolina Pine is durable. It is low in cost and is carried b 
l racticall 
A) every big lumber dealer in the Eastern States, es _ 
Write today for our 160-page money-saving book on Farm Buildings. It's 
full of plans of all kinds and will not cost you one cent. Sells ordinarily for One 
| Dollar. Ask for Book No. 16 








North Carolina Pine Association fi 
Norfolk, Va. 














We Pe: ay $25 or ay by 
Our Factory-to-User Plan 


You can’t duplicate this buggy elsewhere at 

the price. It's proof of the faith we have in our 

cate exrivel of this bugey toc your appeoves 
'e 8 ‘or your 

end then allow you ad d 


60 Days Free Trial 


We know it's no risk for us, as our 43 years 
cupemenee has taught us how t to give = most 
possibile for the money in heh osiagg 
appearance >and general satisfact 


ng direct ¢ rmer. 
t in such large numbers that 
material and labor cost us less We cut out all 
necessary ea cost and sive you the benefits 
Write for our FRE 


Big Bugey ie Book 


© to anyone upon request. It Ulustrates 
describes in detail our 


175 Styles of Bu 


It LS: how tas high quality 


65 "Styles of aie | 


Tells how, by aa direct to you, we save a bi 

of what you would id etheew eaves Gave Seer ae edie 

make you such very low prices) Remember fat hee 

Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mig. Co. 
700 Beardsley Ave., ELKHART, IND. 


































o 7 
yar 4 ‘ U 
dy-G-f, Over 25,000,000 rods Brown 
> Tess Fence already sold to 400,000 
AG ae farmers. Factor Prices, 
OF ‘e, 2 Freight Prepaid 160 styles 
rod up. Gates and 


13ce per 
Z Steel Posts, tool Write postal. 
THE BROWN FENCE, & WIRE CO. 
Dept.s1i oe re Cleveland, Onto 




















in colors explains 
how you can save 


Free Catalog 


money on Farm Truck or Road 
agons, also steel 


or wood wheels to fit 








If , hey Article 
Advertised in 
This Paper is 
Found Not to 
be as Advertised 


We give your money back. 

Provided, that in writing our ad- 
vertisers you say, “I saw your ad- 
vertisement in the Old Reliable 
Orange Judd American Agricul- 
turist, to which I subscribe.” 


But if you don’t say that, you 
have no protection. By saying that, 
you accomplish several things for 
yourself, namely: 


You prove to the firm you write 
to that, being one of our subscribers, 
you are entitled to its best service 
and lowest prices. 


You remind the advertiser that if 
he fails to do the right thing by you 
he will be reported to us, and if the 
matter is not adjusted fairly, the 
firm will be debarred from our ad- 
vertising columns. 

By mentioning this paper, you enable 
the advertiser to tell where your inquiry 
or order came from. 

That helps to convince the advertiser 
that it pays to advertise in this paper. 

And you thereby help to support our 
policy of excluding all fake, misleading 
and swindling advertisements. 

When you say: “I saw your advertise- 
| ment in the Old Reliable Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist, to which I sub- 
scribe,” you do the one thing required of 
each subscriber under our broad con- 














tract, whereby we agree to refund to any 

subscriber the purchase price of any ar- 

| ticle advertised in our paper, if found not 

; to be as advertised. 

| This contract is printed in each copy, 
at head of first column on editorial page. 


(222i i111 ttt atti 
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Sizing Up Farm Labor Situation 


[From Page 21.] 
have not advanced very much the last 
year or two. The quality of help will 
average up very well with what it was 
formerly, so far as I can see. Farm 
machinery has helped very much to 
facilitate farm work and make the 


labor much easier than in former 
days. It seems that farming has a 
very bright future in Ohio.—|John 


Begg, Ohio. 

How an Ohio Farmer Does It 

A good, single man in this locality 
gets $350 a year with board, washing, 
etc, thrown in, and if he has a driving 
horse (they usually have) the em- 
ployer feeds the horse also in the bar- 
gain. Few farm hands here are mar- 
ried, for farms are not large and sel- 
dom have an extra residence for the 
hired man. I know of one young 
married man who gets $40 a yeur 
with house and lot free and also fire- 
wood, Wages on the farm are increas- 
ing, but I think not in proportion to 
increase of wages at the public works. 

I think on the whole, farm help is 
fully as satisfactory as heretofore. 
This region abounds with iron indus- 
trial works, brick, tile and clay shops. 
Many country boys and young men 
iving within two to four miles of 
these shops, take conveyance, horse, 
trolley or motor cycle to the shops and 
board at home, but never work on the 
farm. Quite often these young fellows 
tire of shop work and routine, or the 
boss system, and go back to farm 
vork. Many of these latter make the 
best of farm help. but I don’t mean to 
say that to be a good farm hand one 
must have had a turn in the shops. 

If a farmer puts up the price, I 
think by a little canvassing he can 
obtained dependable labor, but a good 
many of us think we can't afford it, 
neither do we like to have the wife 


obligated to the extra housework that 
a hired man makes necessary. So quite 
a good many farmers decide for their 
home family to do what work they 
can do themselves, and “let the rest 
go.” 

More and bigger machinery is com- 
ing every decade. It used to be two 
and three-horse harrows and (¢-foot 
binders; now it is four and five-horse 
harrows and binders 7 and 8-foot cut. 
And the tractor fever is here, too— 
but no tractor yet. No one knows how 


soon they will displace many horses 
on level farms. I certainly feel that 
the automobile with its trailer, and 


the tractor, can be employed to cover 
distance in one case, and heavy field 
work in the other case, with a mini- 
mum amount of man, labor and time. 
[Philip Baer, Jr, Ohio. 

Farmers are not able to obtain a 
fair supply of farm help and where 
the farmer supplies a tenant house 
the average price of wages for a com- 
petent man is from $30 to $40a 
month. The help is not satisfactory 
as it used to be, owing to the demand 
for unskilled labor in the factories 
and other city enterprises. There is 
a tendency of help to want to go to 
the city. In a great many instances, 
however, those who go to the city find 
from actual experience that when 
they deduct their rental and living ex- 
penses from the wages earned by 
them in the city they are not as well 
off as on the farm, While the em- 
ployment of machinery has undoubt- 
edly helped to lessen the drudgery on 
the farm and enable better farming, 
I hardly think that the employment 
of machinery has in any way helped to 
keep the farm hand on the farm or 
make him more satisfied, The only 
benefit that I can see from the using 
of machinery is that you can do your 
work better and oftentimes with less 
he Ip required [W. A. Buechner, N J. 











SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


HEAVY WEIGHT OATS—2000 bushels, 80c per 
| ~—~aa free from weed seeds. 500 bumper crop 
8 acres three. 752 bushels Swedish oats. 
Yellow and white 8 rowed Flint corn, test 95. Free 
sample at once. SMITH, grower of farm seeds, Care 
Mutual Bank, Shortsville, N Y. 


FRUIT TREES—We grow them by the Spouned. 
Will exchange for anything useful. UL 
LYETTE BROS NURSERIES, Dansville, N. 4 


PROLIFIC SEED OATS—Heavy yielders of St 
Lawrence Valley. Stamp for sample. OWNLAND 
FARMS, South Hammond, N Y. 


SEED CORN— Highest germination. Best varieties 
seen farm 0 acres. 40 page catalog. W. 
N. SCARFF, New Carlisle, O. 


POTATOES—Rowland’s oy Heavy yielder: 
grown from selected see free from scab. ROY 
BATTAMS, Fishers, N Y. . 


PLANTS, 
Catalog free. 

















STRAWBERRY 
$250 per 1000, 
Georgetown, Del. 


FOR SALE, CHEAP—C 
beans, velvet beans. GEO 


sixteen varieties, at 
BASIL PERRY, 








—Cow peas, Sudan grass. soy 
CALLEN, Selma, Ala. 





Longfellow, 
Fishers, N 


POTATOES—Beauty, Cobbler, 
Ohio, others. CHARLES FORD, 


SEED POTATOES—Catalog, 70 popular varieties, 
free. ARTHUR ALDRIDGE, Fishers, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Reid's Yellow Dent one corn, $2 per 
Va. 


Hebron, 











bushel. S. W. ZINN, Philippi, W. 
ALSIKE SEED dicect from grower, eight dollars, 
Samples free. FARR, Lodi, N Y. 





ry Le IRISH COBBLER POZATORS for seed. H. 
B. CKERING, Fairport, N 


LIVE STOCK 
FOR SALE—Two registered Belgian horse colts, 
comng one year old, bred from imported stock. Also 
one registered Holstein bull ten months old. J. P. 
«. KING, Summerville, Pa. 


WHO GETS THESE? Fine pair young bul! calves, 








milking cemnnemaees: general farmers’ best breed. 
Prices ery reasonable. L. HOTCHKISS, West 
Springfield, Erie Co, P 





IMPORTED BELGIAN STALLION, four years old, 
1800; Percheron stallion, 1400; Shetland ponies, 
matched pair, and brood mare. BOX 64, Ontario 
Center, N Y. 


FINE, REGISTERED, three year Morgan stallion— 
Lady Dejarnette’s great-grandson. World’s $11,000 
show mare, SCHULTHEISS, Cooperdale, O. 


FOR SALE—Red Poiled bull calf, 12 months old, 
winning first prize at all leading fairs last fall. J. 
D. SEARS, Berkshire, N Y. 


READY FOR SERV —_ 
one year old. Price $6¢ . =~ 
Greene Co, N Y. 











Registered Guernsey bull, 
A MORSE, Jewett, 





Pure-bred Ayrshire heifers and calves. 
right. J. HENRY STEWART, 


FOR SALE— 
Good stock, priced 
Kanona, N Y. 








Six Cents a Word. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of six 
cente a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sel] or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantees 
insertion in igsue of the following week. Adver- 
tisementg of “FARMS FOR — or “TO 
will be accepted at the rate, but 
wil] be inserted in our REAL ESTATE. MARKET. 


315 Fourth Ave 








Read by 625,000 People Weekly 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of sny 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing @ email adv as noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
Vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subscribers that-the publishers of this 
Paper cannot guarantee that eggs shipped shall 
reach the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee 
the hatching of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and egg 
advertisers to use this paper, but our responsi- 
bility must end with that. 


New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 
‘Davis strain of 8 C White 
aud heavy egg produc- 


BABY CHICKS—From 
Leghorns, bred for size, vigor, 
tion, Vrizes taken wherever shown. Baby chicks, 
$11 per 100, $6 per 50. Heavy breeds same price 
Send for catalog. LOCUST CORNER POULTRY 
WARM, Archer W. Davis, Prop, Mt Sinai, L 1, N Y. 





A. B. HALL’'S WHITE {LEG HORN CHICKS, i5c 
» 2 year-old hens tested free 
from white by Storrs station, mated with 
eockerels with records 248-262, Leaders in Storrs 

2000 chicks per week, Illustrated circular. 


contest 
A. B. HALL, Wallingford, Ct. 





r we TIFUL GOLDEN POLISH cockerels for sale— 
$3 ch. Some hens and pullets, good layers. " 7 
make. beautiful yard fowls. Eggs, $2 per 15. LEON 
L. WILBUR, Marathon, N Y 





WILD AND 
eges. Hlandsome 
from the mountain. 
WARM, Belleville, Pa 


BRONZE TURKEY 
catalog, showing p 
VALLEY 


EGGS, chicken 
wild gobbler 
W POULTRY 








Rock, $5 per 100; S © 
farm range Each, $1 
J. SHERMAN, 


EGGS—Barred Plymouth 
White Leghorn, $4 per 100; 
per 15. Catalog. WILLIAM 
bridge, Md. 


Cam 





hg E COMB WHITE LEGHORNS— Rancocas 
strain. Chicks, 100, $12; 500, $50 Hatching egas, 
J 











15, $1.50, 100, $6; 1000, $50. FRED DOLE, 
Canaan, Ct. 

PX TENSIVE CATALOG varieties fine poultry Ege@s, 
$6 100, Turkeys, geese, ducks, guineas, hares, pups, 
pigeons, bantams PLONEER FARM, Telford, Pa 

ae" FF oRr ING ba and Rhode Island Red eggs, 

] $3: 10 $5 White Holland turkey 
ease, 9. $2 ‘50 w OTHERS, Perulack, a 

“QUALITY RING-A ge Barees Rock pullets— 
Winter layers: Cockerels, Palace show win- 
ners. ELMO BROWN, White “Plains, NY. 





8 C WHITE LEGHORN EGGS for hatching, $3.50 
per 100 ‘rom free range, bred to lay, selected hens. 
WILCOX POULTRY FARM 


FAWN INDI zo _BUNNER DUCKS, 
Also hatching eg Prices reasonable. 
bookict. IRV Ing” ¥ “OOK. Munneville, 


SUPERB RINGLET BARRED ROCKS. 
your flock by getting eggs from best blood. 
free. J. W. HALL, Marion Station, Md 


Mayville, N Y¥ 





laying now. 
interesting 
7. 





Improve 
Catalog 








MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS—Toms _ only. 
From prize winners. Stamp. MRS MARY SCHOON- 
MAKER, Meshoppen, Pa 

DAY-OLD CHICKS. 
Rarred Rocks, | White 
FARM, Emporium, Fa, 





hatentag -Ringlet 


eges for 
NYS. DE 


Orpingtons. SUN 





EGGS AND 


FOR SALE— 
hen eggs, and 
Dundee, N Y. 

ROSE COMB RHODE 
2 each. Eggs, $1 per 15. 
*a. 


BARRED ROUCKS—Ringlet strain. Eggs, 
100, $4.50, 8. L. SMITH, Canajoharie, N 


KS, $8 100. Eggs, 75e 15, $4 100. 
EMI NRE POULTRY FARM, Seward, N Y. 


ROSE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS Eggs and baby 


POULTRY 


One Angora goat, male; 
choice peafowls. E. W. 


geese Ho 
TRUI 





ISLAND REDS—Cockerels, 
GEO LYON, Wyalusing, 





15, $1; 
¥. 





Booklet. 














chicks E. M. HAMILTON, Otego, 
PEARL GUINEAS and Cayuga ducks. CRANE- 

r *ROOK FARM, Port Byron, N Y. 
EGGS, chicks, cheap. NEL- 


WHITE 
SON'S 
80 MANY ‘ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shull reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


8,000,000 STRAWBERRY PLANTS—70 _ leading 
varieties, $2 and $250 per 1000. All kinds fruit and 
shade trees, evergreens, shrubs, California privet, 
fig ag bene ete, a rect — our nurseries to 
you lg ts’ pric Big catalog free BUNT 
ING’S ‘NU *RSERIES Box 70° Selby ville, Del 


FOR SALE—Cow peas, $1.40 to $1 
beans, $1.75 to $2.50 bushel; red clover seed, 
bushel; scarlet clover seed, $6.50 bushel; 
beans, 2c pound. JOSEPH E. HOLLAND, 
Del. 


LEGHORN 
Grove City, Pa 

















75 bushel; soy 

$11.50 
cracked 
Milford, 





SIXTEEN DEGREES BELOW FREEZING tested 
open grown cabbage plants,. one dollar per thousand, 
express or post, collect. Himalaya blackberry plants, 
25c each. W. LYKES, Lykesland, 8 C. 


EVERBEARING STRAWBERRIES—Superb and 
Progressive, guaranteed pure. Also common varieties, 
including raspberries. Prices low. List frec. BERT 
BAKER, Hoosick Falls, N Y. 


NORTH POLE—Earliest in the world White-cap 
dent, two weeks earlier than flint varieties. Nice 
ears, $2 bushel; extra selected, $3.50 bushel. 
ROSEMONT, Franklin, Pa 











GOLDEN FLEECE SEED OATS—Heavy yield; 
bright, stiff straw: free from smut. King Philip 
seed corn Silver bull buckwheat. ROY RATTAMS, 
Fishers, N Y 





FOR SALE—Jersey heifers, 
FERNDALE STOCK FARM, 


BERKSIIIRE SERVICE BOAR, also_ pigs. 
ers’ prices. W. LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa. 


2 months to 2 years. 
Pottersville, N J. 





Farm- 











CROSBY FRISIAN 
1 


a PIGS at farmers’ prices. W. 
LOTHERS, l’erulack, Pa. 
BERKSHIRES-— ene boars, pigs. L. W. SAMP- 
SON, West Finley, 
DOGS 
70 VARI&“TIES poultry and dogs. Collies a 
specialty. Largs illustrated catalog free. EDWID 


Telford, Pa. 
heel 
Y. 


SOUDER, poultryman and farmer, 

FORTY SHEPHERD PUPS--From 

ARTIIUR GILSON, Madrid Springs, N 
IMIDES 


yoUuR HIDE- Cow, horse, or calf 
or robe. Catalog on request. THE 
FUR CO, Rochester, N Y 





drivers. 





LET US TAN 


skins, for coat 





MAPLE PRODUCTS 


sugar, l4c; 


MAPLE SYRUP. $1.10; one pone 
fancy boxes, 20c, Satisfaction guaranteed. ALBERT 
FISHER, Rupert, Vt. 





PATENTS 


PATENTS without advance attorney fees, Free 
reports and books, FRANK FULLER, Washington, 
DC, 





WOMENS WANTS 

HIGH GRADE DINNERWARE, direct from fac- 
tory, at prices that cannot be equaled any place in 
Anierica. Catalog free. PEERLESS CHINA CO, 
East Liverpool, O. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


I AM NOW FILLING ORDERS for Vermont maple 
sugar and syrup. These products are manufactured 
on our own farm and guaranteed pure. Small orders 
a specialty. C. C. & H. W. HUBBARD, St Albans, 
Vt. 











7 
size 6x9% 


150 ENVELOPES, 150 letter heads, 
Samples 


inches, neatly printed, mailed for oe 


free. HERALD CO, Charlotteville, N 
1 


American Agriculturist 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


AN Ae Baeageese COMPANY, doing busi- 
ness rural districts of eastern New York 
state, ny “on opening for another man of g¢ 
appearance and pleasing personality. This is not a 
part time or side line proposition, but a permanent 
position that will pay the right man a regular and 
most satisfactory salary. Special and personal train- 
ing will be given. Write at once, giving full in- 
formation regarding age, present and past occupations, 
etc. BOX 1017, Springfield, Mass. 


THOUSANDS U 8S GOVERNMENT JOBS now open 








to farmers—men and women. $65 to $150 month; 
vacations; pleasant work; steady employment; pay 
sure; common education sufficient. Write imme- 


diately for free list of positions now obtainable. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept 340, Rochester, N Y. 

CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS open the way 
to good government positions. 1 can coach you hy 





mail at small cost. Full particulars free to any 
American citizen of eighteen or over. Write today 
CE822. EARL HOPKINS, Washington, 


for Booklet 
De. 








VANTED—Railway mail clerks, clerk-carriers, and 
rural carriers. 1 conducted examinations. Trial 
lesson free, Write OZMENT, 107R, St Louis, Mo. 

CHAUFFEURS GET $18 WEEK—Learn while 
earning. Sample lessons free. FRANKLIN INSTI- 
TUTE. Dept 3805, Rochester, N Y 

START CANNING BUSINESS. No competition; 
good market. GILTROP, Worthington, Mass. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have many 
able-bodied, young men, both with and without farm- 
ing experience, who wish to work on farms. If you 
need a good, steady, sober man, write for an order 

















pees Ours » @ philanthropic germ and we 
ma no charge to employer or employee. THE 
JEWISH AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 173 Second 
Ave, New York City. 
AGENTS 
WANTED—Responsible representative. 12 tools in 1. 
Sells to farmers, teamsters, contractors, ete. Lifts 


3 tons, hoists, stretches wire, pulls posts; many other 
uses. Free sample to active agents. One agent's 
profit $45 in one day, another $1000 in December. 
We start you. Write for big color plate. Secure 
saeietiee 208. HARRAH MFG CO, Box M, Blooni- 
eid, nd, 


OUR REAL — ESTATE MARKET 


FOR SA SALE 520 acre fruit and | stock stock farm. . 140 
acres standard apples, bearing this year; 40 acres 
alfalfa; 30 acres grain; balance pasture. Running 
stream supplies sufficient water for irrigation. Good 
proposition for individual or company. Land suitable 
for subdivision. Railway station on place; Spokane 
market available. Price $40,000, half cash. For full 
information and references address A. O. LOOMIS, 
Spokane, Wash. 


FARM FOR 














ALE—71%% acres. Fair house; two 

barns 26 by 36; new tool house and granary 

combined, 24 by 30; hen house; hog house. Main 

highway; R F D; two miles depot; living springs; 

12 acres second growth ‘ore twenty thousand feet 
ALP 











hemlock. Never rented. BALPH CURTISS, Java 
Center, Wyoming County, N Y. 
FOR SALE—Farm, 255 acres; keeps 50 «wows. 


Good buildings, water, fruit; 3 miles from 2 cream- 
eries, R RK station; all farming tools and_ stock. 
$7000 on easy terms. J. C. CABLE, Roscoe, N Y. 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS PER ACRE buys ex- 
cellently located Steuben County farm in high state 
of tilth. Address owners, BOX X, Atlanta, N Y. 


115-ACRE POULTRY AND DAIRY FARM—Near 
milk station, church, schools. Good buildings. Price 
$4000, half cash. M. G. NOBLE, Milanville, Pa. 


FOR SALE—112 acres. Good land; fine buildings; 
nicely located on state road between two large cities. 
Address BOX 26, Hagaman, N Y. 














75 ACRE, beautifully located farm for sale. State 
road; dairy, fruit, wood, timber; near city. JASON 
GREENE, Putnam, Ct. 





FOR SALE—Farm, 100 acres, three miles Holyoke, 








Population 60,000. WM CARIGNAN, 199 Beech St, 
Holyoke, Mass. 

NEW YORK FARMS fa state reads. 
Priced right. GEO W. ASM Corfu, Genesee 
County, N Y. 

WILL YOU SELL your farm? Have you other 
lands for sale? The inquiry for unimproved land, 
also the demand for improved farms, bids fair to 
be keener this spring than for years. Good prices 


for grain, live stock and produce, and the prosperity 
which seems to be assured for America and farmers 
account for the increased demand for farm property. 
Perhaps the cheapest and most efficient way to sell 
your farm or land is to advertise it in this real 
estate market of this paper. The cost is only 6 cents 
per word per week, cash with the order. Your offer- 
ing here now will ba read by many thousands of 
farmers and others in country and town. If written 
so as to interest them, they will write you for further 
particulars. Then, if you write promptly and fully. 
one or more of these would-be buyers may come to 
see you and look over the property, when you may 
effect a sale. Proper attention to all the letters and 
inqutrtes you get is necessary for the best results. 


Address ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST, 315 Fourth Ave, New York City. If you 
wish to reach people in the northwest, use NORTH- 


WEST FARMSTEAD, Minneapolis, Minn, 5 cents per 

word per week; for the central ad use ORANGE 
JUDD FARMER, Chicago, lll, 6 cents per word per 
week; for the south use SOU THERN. FARMING, 
Atlanta, Ga, 4 cents per word per week; and for 
New England states. NEW ENGLAND HOMESTE AD, 
Springfield, 5 








TWELVE ASSORTED POST CARDS, worth from 
one to three cents each, all for ten cents, JUNIOR 
POST CARD CO, Junior, W Va. 





10,000 muskrats; 


WANTED-—400 bushels potatoes; 
> ns PHILIP 


1000 skunks and raccoons. Write at once. 

INSKEY, Pine Plains, N Y. 

DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR, No 15, used 
two seasons, im first class condition, for sale cheap. 
PEARL ALLEN, Wysox, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Up to date De Laval 
separator. Bargain. MRS FANNIE 
Canastota, N Y. 








No 15 cream 
WATERBURY, 





GOOD TONED VIOLIN FOR SALE. Free trial. 
Write MISS BERTHA MARDISS, Route 5, Rosedale, 
Kan 











LUBRICATING OIL CHEAP... Free sample, THE 
cHar ELL i CREEK OIL CO, Sandusky, 

~ GOOD ae SAW MILL, in good shape, for 
sale. ©. H ITT. R D7, Corry, P 





Mass, 5 cents per word per week 
People Who Want Farms 


always read the advys of real estate for sale in hopes 
of finding the place they are looking for. 

The city man who is thinking of going onto a farm 
reads a farm paper, because it prints so many help- 
ful articles that are just what he needs, and if you 
want to sell, mght here is the place to get his at- 
tention 

He will surely 


Read Our Real Estate Market 


to see what is offered. Among the 625,000 readers of 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST there is very likely 
someone who is looking for the kind of place you 
have for sale and who'll write you for more information. 
Then it remains for you to get together and agrees 
on price and terms. Lots of our subscribers have sold 
to good advantage and so can you 
Remit the cost at 6 cents per word to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


315 Fourth Avenue - - New York City 





Orange Judd Company, 


pleases us very much. 
New York 





Unable to Fill the Many 
Orders Received 


The reason that we have not continued the adv is that we are unable 
to fill all the orders received through the Farmers’ Exchange of the A~A. 
We received from 40 to 60 inquiries from one insertion in the A. A. It 


Chas. Burt & Son. 
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How Best to Market Crops 


[How Best to Market Crops 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 








a ty -~-Wheat— ~———Corn—. ——Oate— 

1916 1915 1016 1025 1916 12025 

Chicago ...0..1.12 156 .74 «72 48 60 
New Yok... — 160 61 164 60 

~ 9s Ses a < e * oH 

1.55 a ] a | 

153 30 .74 @:+ £8 








Influences affecting wheat values 
were decidedly conflicting and the 
market very unsettled with a weak 
undertone much of the time, in spite 
of some substantial advances which 
were usually followed by reactions. 
Bullish operators made the most of 
their ammunition at hand, and it was 
indeed thréshed over day after day. 
This was partly in the way of reitera- 
tion, well authentigated, too, of crop 
damage reports in winter wheat ter- 
ritory. Dry weather was reported 
from many points in the southwest; 
this was somewhat relieved later by 
good rains, and there were reports of 
the plant in winter wheat territory as 
a whole appearing better. It was 
hinted that seeding may be delayed in 
the Northwest, although this not given 
very impressive consideration. At 
Chicago, May wheat sold with consid- 
erable freedom around $1.08@1.09; at 
Baltimore, No 2 red winter in carlots 
1.13 @1.14. 

The one thing of dominant interest 
in a speculative way was the further 
talk about possible peace among war- 
ring nations in Europe; and this in 
“spite of renewed activity of sub- 
marines. Many intimations of this 
character were cabled and perhaps 
as frequently denied. Yet the feeling 
in trade circles that such develop- 
ment is possible carried with it a 
hesitancy to buy wheat freely, for 
either cash or future delivery. Liver- 
pool markets were inclined to weak- 
ness, meanwhile exports of breadstuffs 
from American seaports only fair. 
Ocean freights continue very high with 
occasional slight concessions. Railroad 
congestion is still serious throughout 
the central, middle and eastern states 
although efforts are being made with 
some success to relieve the situation. 

Corn prices reached lower levels, 
through heavy selling by holders, on 
the theory that stocks are-too large. 
May sold off to 70%4c p bu at Chicago, 
the lowest in a long time, with poor 
rallying power. At Baltimore, No 2 
corn sold at 76@Tic, and at New 
York yellow corn 80144 @81%c. 

Little interest was manifested in 
eats, some inquiry from the sea- 
board, but difficulty in getting freight 
cars. The market was generally 
steady, with May at Chicago easier at 
42@43c p bu, standard in store 43c. 
At New York, white oats sold at 49 
@5l1c, and barley T6c. 

Field seéds were generally steady 
‘under moderate inquiry, now that 
winter is giving way to more season- 
able weather. At Chicago, prime 
timothy was quoted around $8.50 p 
1 Ibs, clover 1850@19, millets 
1.75 @ 2.75. 





Rising Value of Hides 


Brisk demand noted in recent weeks 
for country hides of every sort and 
description. Tanneries of all kinds 
are working to full capacity, many 
running overtime. Considerable dif- 
ficulty is met in securing desirable 
raw material. This healthy condition 
of hide market is due in a large part 
to ‘army contracts. Millions of pairs 
of shoes for the European army have 
been made and are still being made 
by American manufacturers; such 
army shoes use 1% times as much 
leather as the average American 
than’s shoe. Knapsacks, saddles, 
harness and other materials make still 
further demand. Munition plants and 
other factories require much leather 
for belting. Automobiles use more 
leather each year for upholstering. 
These conditions, together ‘with di- 
minished production of cattle in this 
country, have resulted in a genuine 
scarcity of leather. =%In consequence, 
the ultimate consumer must pay the 
bill in largely increased shoe prices. 
Medium grades of shoes already cost 
from 50c to $1 p pr more now than 
last ‘year; still further advance ex- 
pected. 

Current prices for country hides 
are considerably higher than at the 
Same time two years ago, yet in- 


4 


creased cost of raw materials counts 
for only part o* high consumers’ 
prices. At Chicago, the following are 
representative of the market for cur- 
rent take-off hides. 


HIDE PRICES, P LB 


1014 1916 
lative eteer hides..... eee 8 22@23c 
tive COWS ....... 18% as 22@22%e 

calf skins... 22@ 2242¢ oa 38 c 
Country calf skins.... +» 20@2lc 25% @ 26c 





At the late Mar auction sale of raw 
furs at St Louis a record price of 
$1.30 each was paid for 100 muskrat 
skins. The average price, however, 
was 27c; this is a substantial increase 
over the Jan range. Interest was 
keen. 





GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
band receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. Wrom these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in a 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


Apples 
Apple exports from Boston and 
other Atlantic ports for the week 
ended Mar 18, compare with those of 
the same week last year and the year 








before, figures in barrels, as follows: 
1916 1915 1914 

bebe: ss scededeoanes 1,870 11,466 1,407 
WOW. BORE wcchcetetes 2,995 25,345 9,409 
Portland ....+e+- 1,495 4,634 8,751 
MAINE §ecbccsenseuse a 25,724 6,159 
Bt JOMM cccosccccccss _ 1,912 2,574 
4 Botals vocecccscoses 6,360 69,081 23,300 
Geason to date ..... 1,206,158 2,446,753 1,727,766 
At New York, offerings continue 


very spotted in quality, many chilled 
or frozen, strictly fcy fruit in good 
request, western apples dull and ir- 
regular. Spitzenberg, Greening, King, 
Baldwin, Gano, Black Ben quotable at 
§2@3 p bbl, Winesap 2@4, Jonathan 
2@5, York Imperial, Rome Beauty 
2@3.50, Northern Spy 2@4.50, western 
apples 1@2 p bx. 

At Chicago, choice, well-preserved 
barreled apples found very healthy 
demand, both for local and shipping 
trade, arrivals of these sorts moder- 
ate. Trade in boxed apples also good. 
Peddiers showed good interest in me- 
dium quality kinds. No 1 Jonathans 
were quotable at $3.50@4.25 p_ bbl, 
Baldwin 3@3.50, King 3.25@4, Spitz- 
enberg 3@3.50, Spy 3.50@5, Ben Davis 
2@2.50, Mo Pippin 3@3.50, Winesap 
3.50 @ 4.25, western boxed apples quot- 
able at 1.75@2.25 p bx, Delicious 
2@2.0. 

Beans and Peas 


At New York, market somewhat 
firmer, prices about steady. Choice 
marrow quotable at $7.75@7.80 p 100 
Ibs, medium 6.55@6.60, pea 6.55@ 
6.60, red kidney: 8.20@8.25, red mar- 
row 8@8.10, white kidney 9.65@9.75, 
Imperial 8.65@8.75, yellow eye 5.65@ 
5.75, black 9.75@9.90, Scotch peas 
4.80 @ 4.90. 

At Chicago, arrivals small, 
quiet. Best hand-picked Mich pea 
beans $3.80@3.90 p bu, red kidney 
4.75 @5.25, brown Swedish 4@ 4.25. 


Dressed Meats 


At New York, receipts of country 
dressed calves heavy, market gener- 


market 


ally weak. Choice country dressed 
calves quotable at 15@15%c p Ib, 
prime 14@14%c, hothouse lambs, 


choice $8@8.50 p carcass, light coun- 
try dressed pork 183@14c p Ib. 

At New York, demand very active, 
receipts of best grades of fresh eggs 
readily absorbed, market firm. BPxtra 
fresh-gathered quotable at 2214 @23c 
p doz, extra firsts 21@22c, state, Pa 
and nearby white hennery 23% @24c, 
gathered whites 22@23%c, brown 
hennery 2214 @ 23c. 

At Chicago, consumptive demand 
for all fresh eggs was on excellent 
basis. Large business done, both for 
local: trade and outside shipping or- 
ders; eggs also passing into storage. 
Fresh. firsts quotable at 1914 @20c p 


doz, ordinary firsts 18t%4c, storage 
firsts 20@20%%c. 
Onions . 
At New York, onions held steady. 


Large white onions quotable at $1.25 
@2 p cra, -state and western yellow 
.25@2.50 p bag, red 1@2, Orange Co 
yellow 1@1.75, red 1@1.50, Ct valley 
yellow 2.50@38, Tex yellow 2.25@8. 

At Chicago, market quiet, supplies 
of best fcy onions limited. Indiana 
quotable at $1.50@1.75 p 100 ths, 
Minn red 1.25@1.50, home-grown red 
and yellow 1@1.25 p 65-Ib sk. Onion 


sets in good demand, yellow quotable 
at 1.60 p 32-tb bu, red 1.75, white 
2 @ 2.25. 

Fresh Meats 


Argentina continues to send mod- 
erate shipments of meats to the U 8, 


reeent clearances including 3000 
quarters chilled beef, 5 carcasses 
mutton, and 21,000 carcasses lamb. 


During the first three months of this 
year Argentina exports included 103,- 
000 quarters beef and 200,000 car- 
casses mutton and lanib. 

Potatoes 

Receipts of potatees in carlots at 
Minn shipping points were heavy on 
recent mild days. Prices showed some 
decline, although total receipts were 
relatively light. Healthy requests 
noted for all table potatoes. Inquiry 
for early Ohio potatoes for seed re- 
ported very slow, due to late spring 
season. Triumph and Cobblers quotable 
at $1.12@1.18 p bu. 

Shortage of cars during recent 
period of relatively high prices at N Y 
prevented many potato holders from 
getting the benefit of top values. 
Practically all holdings in western N 
Y are much lighter than normal. A 
few large dealers and some growers 
are retaining much of their stocks for 
late spring business. Farmers are get- 
ting’ $1@1.05 per bu. Mich potato 
growers also .were unable to secure 
sufficient cars to carry potatoes to N 
Y market. Mich has supplied a 
goodly share of N Y needs during the 
past season, in competition with N ¥ 
state and Me potatoes. Practically 
all potatoes are said to be out of the 


farmers’ hands in Me. Bulk of the 
Present shipments is from ware- 
houses. Farmers are receiving 2.00 


@2.75 per 165 lbs in Aroostock Co. 

tecent higher prices for potatoes 
at Chicago served to check best con- 
sumptive demand, values showing de- 
clines. Farmers in nearby states who 
have potatoes continued firm in ask- 
ing prices showing but slight disposi- 
tion to unload holdings, except when 
higher prices justify. Chicago middle- 
men were cautious about stocking 
heavily with expensive potatoes. Care- 
ful estimates declare that about 1-5 
of the northern potato crop remains 
to be moved. Prices at present fail 
to show full effects of shortage. But 
8 to 10 weeks of shipping season. New 
potatoes will begin to reach markets 
in large quantities. 

At New York, present accumula- 
tions materially reduced, market firm 
to higher, arrivals 6f new potatoes 
limited. Maine potatoes in bulk quot- 
able at $3.85@4.10 p 180 Ibs, state an@ 
western 3.50@3.75, L I 4.25@4.50, Me 
3.75@3.90 p 168-lb bag, state and 
western 3.50@3.75, L I 4@4.25, west- 
ern potatoes 3@3.25 p 150-lb bag, Nol 
Bermuda 7@7.50 p bbl, southern late 
crop 2@2.75, Jersey sweet potatoes 
75c@1 p bskt. 

At Chicago, receipts relatively light, 
market quiet, prices firm. Wisconsin 
white potatoes quotable at 90@95c p 
bu, extra fcy 95c@$1, Burbank &88@ 
90c, King 90@95c, Mich 95@98c, Dak 
90 @95c, Minn 95 @98c, Ill sweet pota- 
toes 2.25@2.50 p bbl, or GO@7T5c p 
hamper. 

Poultry 

At New York, arrivals of fresh 
poultry limited, market generally un- 
changed. Fresh killed turkeys quot- 
able at 25@30c p lb, western chickens 
16@19c, fowls 16@20c, western dry- 
picked 18@19c, southern Ill and Ind 
18%, @19c, O and Mich scalded 19c, 
roosters 14% @ 1ic. 

Vegetables 


At New York, -old white cabbages 
quotable at $10@18 p ton, or $1@1.25 
p bbl, red $20@35 p ton or $1.50@2.50 
p bbl, Va kale 60 @85c, oyster plants 
$2@4 p 100 behs, parsnips $1.50@1.75 
p bbl, Va radishes }0@75c p bskt, Va 
spinach $1@3 p bbl, old white tur- 
nips $1.50 @1.75. 

Wool 

Untold millions of wool are being 
used for uniforms and clothing for 
the warring nations. A trade paper 
says the clothing worn in the trenches 


must be burned after two months’ 
wear. The wool therein which would 
ordinarily be converted into shoddy 


and the cotton’ which would go to pa- 
per mills are absolutely destroyed. 
This has at least sentimental effect on 
values of the raw material. 


Buying Kerosene at Wholesale 
Ons WINNNEBAGO COUNTY, ILL 


Iam going to tell you the story of 
my experience in purchasing kerosene 
because what I have learned has been 
a revelation to me, and will, I am 
quite sure, open the eyes of many of 
my fellow farmers. About 55 gallons 
kerosene is used in my home every 
year. I formerly purchased this of 
our grocer. He charged 15 cents a 
gallon and gave by actual measure 
about 4% gallons for every five or- 
dered. In other words, I paid him 75 
cents for every 444 gallons I bought. 
This made me an annual kerosene bill 
of $8.16. — 

Two years ago I bought a 55-gallon 
steel barrel for $4. Now the local oit 





M. 


company deliver kerosene at my home 


for 12 cents, the same price that it is ©” 
being sold to the grocers. I find that _ 


they are much more liberal than the 
retail dealer, for I have discovered that 


instead of giving short measure, they * 


always leave a gallon or two more ~~ 


than is listed on the bill. My year’s 
supply now costs but $6.60. I am not 
only saving $1.56 on each delivery, but 
am avoiding a great deal of incon- 
venience. There are no longer any 


dirty kerosene cans to carry along ~ 















Set 





+ 
> 














every time any of my family goes to ~ 


the city. Nor do we ever get out of 
kerosene and have to make a special 
trip to the grocery store for a fresh 
supply as we did occasionally in days 
gone by. 

I suppose 
quite a long ways from town, or if 
there were poor roads between him 
and the refinery, he would have to 
take his tank to the plant to have it 
refilled. Such cases, though, are the 
exception rather than the rule, In my 
neighborhood are three other barrels 
or tanks similar to my own. When 
we four farmers have our suppplies 
replenished atthe same time, thus 
taking over 200 gallons at once, we 
are able to get the oil from 8 to 4 
cents cheaper than we could purchase 
it at a grocery. 

Two farmers of my acquaintance 
purchase gasoline for their autos in 
this way. One of these, who was for-— 
nate enough to get a supply when it 
was at 9 cents a gallon, still had a 
quantity left after it had advanced to 
14 cents wholesale and 16 cents retail. 
It is best to keep the tank at least 50 
feet away from any building, for then 
there is practically no danger in case 
of fire. A simple framework can be 
made to support it and an inexpensive 


cover can be constructed. Everyone 
in this section who has adopted the 
small tank system is delighted with 


the results. The conclusion that I have 
reached is that a few dollars spent for 
a kerosene or gasoline tank is very 
well invested. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 





New York Boston 
1916... 36% 36 36 
1915.. 30 31 29 
1914. . 26 27 25 
1913.. 36 37 30. 
Butter ; 


At New York, declines noted on 
best grades of fresh cmy butter under 
increasing receipts. Extra cmy quot. 
able at 35144 @35%c p Ib, higher scot. 
ing lots 36@36%c, firsts 3414 @25c, 


held extras 35@35%4c, finest dairy 
soc. 

At Albany, N Y, cmy 34c p. Ib, 
dairy 3l1c. 

At Columbus, 0, cmy 38c p= hk, 


dairy 20c. : 

At Pittsburgh, Pa, cmy 38%4c p th, 

At Cleveland, O, cmy 39c p : ih, 
dairy 28c. 

At Philadelphia, Pa, cmy 38c p Ib, 

At Buffalo, N Y, emy 38c p Ib, 
dairy 35c. 

At Cincinnati, O, cmy 37%4c p Ib, 
dairy 29¢c. 

At Elgin, Ill, best cmy butter quot- 
able at 36c p lb. 

Cheese - 


At New York, higher grades firmiy 
held, active export demand. State 
whole milk flat cheese, held, quotable 
at 184, @18\%ec p lb, cheddar 18\%ec, 
daisies 1814c, Wis twins 18@18\%e, 
single daisies 18 @18%ce, young 
America 19%, @2c, skim cheese 
16% @1ic. 


Mexican Trade Disturbed 


Trade with Mexico promises to be 
very much upset by reason of the 
difficulties approaching war condi- 
tions in the northern border of that 
republic. So far as agriculture direct 
is concerned, this will apply more 
particularly to cattle. One season 
with another large numbers of feed- 
ing cattle are brought into the United 
States from Mexico, fattened and sub- 
sequently marketed at Kansas City 
and elsewhere. This varies greatly, 
yet runs upward of $10,000,000 busi- 
mess annually. In the 12 calendar 
months of 1915 305,000 Mexican cat- 
tle were imported into the United 
States, one year earlier 538, , twe 
years ago 524,000. No cattle are ex- 
perted to Mexico. 

American produce shipped inte 
Mexico included among other things 
agricultural implements to the value 
of a little less than $100,000 last year 





or only one-third of a normat. 
Mexico buys small quantities of 
American corn, last year nearly 


3,000,000 bushels; 
coal around half a million tons an- 
nually. Mexico buys small quantities 
of raw cotton in this country, last 
year 33,000 bales, but took cotton 
goods to the value of nearly a million 
dollars; boots and shoes a million 
annually. 


that if a farmer lived 


wheat negligible; . 












































































































































































LIVE STOCK 


FIELD NOTES 


Live Stoca Fico Reeacsenrarive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 











Weaning the Farm Colt 
H, E. M’CARTNEY 


To keep the colt growing without 
interruption during weaning time and 
afterward, is a most important con- 
sideration in producing horses profit- 
ably. A good horseman aims to re- 
place the milk that the colt has been 
accustomed to secure from its mother. 
Often in a few weeks during weaning 
time the youngster changes from the 
growing, sleek, milk-fat colt to a stiff- 
haired and unthrifty, stunted individ- 
ual. The colt need lose but little of 
his flesh and spirit if properly cared 
for. 

Grain must be used as the milk is 
taken away. It is necessary that the 
' colt be taught to eat grain before 
weaning is attempted. Oats has al- 
Ways been preferred by horsemen for 
young colts, and is superior to any 
other single grain, The colt likes a 
mixture or a variety of grains and will 
‘thrive best on such a ration. He rel- 
fishes corn and it may well be fed as 
part of a grain ration, but should not 
be fed alone nor in too great quanti- 
ties. Bran is a splendid feed and con- 
tains material for bone and muscle: A 
mixture of oats 60%, corn 30%, and 
bran 10% makes a ration that will en- 
able a colt to grow rapidly. A. hand- 
ful of oil meal may be profitably 
added. Hay should be provided in 
plenty and doubtless alfalfa or clover 
is the most desirable for growing 
colts. If at all possible to furnish suc 
culent grass for the colt, it should be 
done. 

If there are several colts on the 
farm it is best to wean all of them at 
the same time. The youngsters love 
company and by this method they will 
fret and worry less. If convenient the 
colt should be broken gradually to 
staying away from its mother. The 
door and fence of the stall or pen 
should be high enough so that the colt 
will not attempt to jump out. Proper 
ventilation shoul be furnished at 
weaning time, as well as some arrange- 
ment for the colt. to exercise freely 
every day. 

Just before weaning it is best to 
change the dam from succulent pas- 
ture to dry feed. If she is being fed 
grain the amount should be reduced 
to a minimum, This will have a tend- 
ency to reduce the milk flow. The colt 
should then be allowed to suckle only 
two or three times a day instead of 
being with the mother all the time, 
or at least overnight. It may be nec- 
essary to milk out the mare occasion- 
ally for a few days, in the case of 
large milk producers, and where there 
is a tendency for the udder to swell. 
Having made the change slowly and 
gradually the youngster will not miss 
the milk greatly, and will grow with- 
out any setback if these directions are 
followed. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONB YEAR AGO 











Per 100 lbs -—-Cattle-—, -—-Hogs-—, -~ Sheep — 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 

cago ......$10.05 $8.80$ 9.95 $6.85 $9.35 $8.15 
Sr Peat Teds e 9.00 5 ss 9.55 Wt #50 7.50 
New York .... 9.50 10. 7.70 8.50 7.00 
Buffalo ...... 9.65 8.90 10.50 7.75 9.50 9.25 
Pitts wees 9.50 9.00 10.20 7.75 9.25 8.50 
Kansas City .. 9.75 8.85 9.70 6.70 9.00 7.75 
At Chicago, urgent consumptive 
need for beef was evident in the 
eagerness with which all interests 


welcomed the somewhat limited sup- 
plies, market very strong, prices 
higher. The good demand was ac- 
centuated by excellent shipping re- 
quest, competition from this source 
adding considerable life to the mar- 
ket. Supplies of good cattle at all 
leading western markets were notably 
lighter than. in recent weeks. Ar- 
rivals carried a liberal number of 
good to choice heavy steers, strictly 
choice animals quotable at $9. 75 @ 10.05 
p 100 lbs. Butchering cows and heifers 
were also strong by reason of scarcity, 
close clearance being made. Prime 
cows and heifers sold as high as 8.90 
for choice stuff, bulk 7.25@8. Bulls 
were in good demand and higher at 7@ 
7.65, canners and cutters 4@5. Ar- 
rivals of stocker and feeder cattle 
were very small, advances of 15@25c 
p 100 Ibs scored. Veal calves were in 
good request at 9@10. 

The hog market settled down to 
somewhat steady trading basis, slight 
@aivances and later declines noted. 





General quality of offerings was good, 
:'though supplies were relatively 
light. Good light hogs found steady 
going, light weight butchering hogs 
scoring top prices. Best butchering 
and shipping hogs were quotable at 
$9.65@9.95 p 100 Ibs, light shipping 
hogs 9.60@9.70, bulk of sales 9.65@ 
9.70, pigs 8.20@8.75. 

Trade was moderately active on all 
grades of sheep, some advances noted, 
although prices were made on in- 
dividual lots and showed unewenness. 
Local receipts and receipts at prin- 
cipal western markets were rela- 
tively meager. All lambs showed 
great firmness, especialy wooled kinds, 
which were in active demand. In 
general, quality was of high standard, 
handy weight offerings selling to best 
advantage. Best. western wethers 
were quotable at $8.50@9.25, lambs 


11@11.25, shorn lambs 9.50@9.75, 
hom wethers 7.75 @8, ewes 8.50 
fo 





Berkshires Ready Now 


In a recent letter from G. Smith & Son of Seeley- 
ville, Pa, breeders of high-class Berkshires, they 
write: ‘Worthy offerings of high-class Berkshires 
may be found in our advertisement elsewhere in this 
paper. Artful Nell’s Masterpiece 7th has been at the 
head of this herd for several years, and was pro- 
nounced by many old breeders as one the the best 
boars of the breed. His last daughter sold at the 
Berkshire congresq sale at New Brunswick, N J, for 
$175, to Dr A. Pas a of Gladstone, N J. and 


was selected by » ryon, president of the 
American Berkshire congress. a’ Berkshires are of 
the prolific kind, and the large 


type sought for by 
breeders in general. The sows are bred to the great 
breeding boar Superb Lad, sired by Superbus, the 
sire of the grand champion boar, Grand Leader, at 
the California exposition. With such an array of 
breeding it is needless to look further for the right 
kind, Just make up your mind to send us an order 
and you can rely on square dealing and the proper 
type. No inferior Berkshires will be shipped.’’— 
LE. A. H. 


Change of Name 

The Holstein farm of Jacob 8S. Brill at Poughquag, 
Dutchess county, N Y, formerly known as Holland 
farms, will hereafter be known as Poughquag farms. 
These farms are situated at the head of the beautiful 
Fishkill valley, in the foothills of the Berkshires, on 
the Central New England division of the New York, 
New Haven Hartford railroad, running from 
Poughkeepsie to Danbury, The railroad station is on 
the farm, which is 20 miles distant from Pough- 
keepsie and@ the same distance from Beacon, on one 
of the main state automobile highways to the Berk- 
shires and New England from New York city. It 
was on this place that the famous Lord Netherland 
De Kol was developed by E. . Brill & Brothers. 
It is:now the home of his highest record daughter 
and more of his direct descendants than any other 
place in the world. This part of Dutchess. county is 
rapidly becoming a Holstein center, Dutchess Farms, 
Paul T. Brady’s, Bemson Brothers’, J. B. Dutcher’s, 
Lawson holding company and many others all being 
within a radius of seven miles of Poughquag. Pough- 
quag Holsteins will soon become better known, as the 
foundation of Lord Netherland De Kol breeding is 
such that they can hardly help becoming famous. 


Better Situation In Breeding Stock 


Some highly gratifying developments have taken 
place in the business of breeding and selling pure- 





bred stock. This has been particularly noticeable 
during the closing weeks of the winter, reports 
reaching us of materially increased demand, espe- 
cially in some quarters, for pure-bred stock. This is 


notably true of much of the west and northwest, 
with indications that marked improvement may ex- 
tend further south and east. In the grain belt in- 
creased demand is noticeable, together with a better 
undercurrent of sentiment. Breeders seem to have 
taken fresh courage, particularly with evidences of 
improvement in prices for live hogs, for example. 
This has meant more inquiry for pure-bred males and 
females of most of the different breeds of swine; 
also sheep, cattle and poultry, This has been true 
of established breeders and from the better class 
of farmers, who appreciate the merits of good stock. 
In the Wairy business the good work of cow testing 
associations the past winter, as well as through the 
farm press, has had favorable influence. There is 
also the possibility that feeds may average cheaper 
next autumn and winter. ’ 





Coming Events 


Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 
Printed under this heading in one line without charge 
if. the information reaches this office two weeks or 
more before the meeting is to be held. ‘and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local town- 

ip interest. Send in your notice as much in 
advance as possible. 

American Jersey cattle club, New York city, May 3 
Hoistein-Friesian assn of America, Detroit, aS. 


e 6 

American forestry assn, Reading, Pa, June ‘26-27 
American assn of nurserymen, ‘Milwaukee, Aa % 

e 2 4 


Farmers’ mutual protective assn, Indian pivlds, NY 
jept 

International apple shippers’ ‘assn, New York city, 
Aug 2 








SHEEP BREEDERS 





Pinehurst Shropshires 
We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 


the best. Send for catalogue. 
HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 





The Fillmore Farms 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock, 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 


Cc. T. BRETTELL. Mer., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 





AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 





invest 
in five weeks. today 
catalog. Jones Nat'l School of Auctioneering, 
Sacramento Bird.. Chicago. I. Carer ik. Tones, P . 





POULTRY BREEDERS 







ait 


American Agriculturist 








Eggs for Hatching. 


birds, selected for their prolific layin 
ments, 


Day-Old Chicks. 
prices, 


BRANFORD FARMS, . ° 





Eggs for Hatching and Day- Old Chicks 


The kind that Hatch, Live, Grow, and Lay 


We are now booking orders for hatching-eggs 
from fully matured, carefully mated, farm-raised 
qualities, vigor and standard —- ; 
They are the pick of a flock of many thousand birds. We can supply 

e in any quantity from our matings of Single Comb White Leghorns, ite 
Fiomeuch Rocks, Mammoth Pekin Ducks, Embden Geese. 


We can supply in any quantit 
Plymouth Rocks and Single Comb White Leghorns. 
Day-old Ducklings we can supply in limited quantities. 


Send for our Records in the Connecticut International Egg-Laying Contests 


from our White 


Write for circular with 


Groton, Connecticut 














y 4 Bare warrival 


BREED 
WHITE LEGHORNS,  R. I. REDS, 
Infuse Gibson’s ‘“‘Bred to Lay’ 


hearty and vigorous, 
Let us stock 
get better service. 


GIBSON POULTRY-THE BIG MONEY MAKERS 


sturdy, healthy chicks from farm-raised breeding flocks of 
guaranteed. Gibson eggs from utility strains, ‘earantes 


iG 


blood in your flocks. 
and will make your. flocks productive and 
your farm or estate with these heavy layers. 
Illustrated folder on request. 


- Gibson, Drawer E, Galen Farms, Clyde, N. Y. 








igreed heavy layers. 
80% fertile. 
STOCK 
ROCKS, WHITE WYANDOTTES 


The birds are large, 
rofitable. 


Order early; you 

















and HA 


S. C. White 
Leghorns 


oe) ®_A.E. WRIGHT, Supt. 


Box 69 


F TYWACANA~ UALITY— C CHICKS “* 
Cost more than the pe hey pele = and see why, 


Barred and bitsy ‘ 
ocks 


Write for catalog and prices. 


TYWACANA FARMS POULTRY CO. 





Plymouth 


Farmingdale, L.1.,N.Y¥. 9 








Trap- and 


N é sted Pedigreed 





The Famous 
Calla Lily Strain 


S. O. W. Leghorns. Grand, vigorous 
birds, bred for superior egg production. 
Eggs for hatching. Stockforsale. Send 
for booklet. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Just-a-Mere Farm, Columbia X Roads, Pa. 
E. K. Wolfe & Son, Proprietors 





Single Comb White Leghorns exclusively. R b 

no other strain can surpass the Cloverdale strain on 

laying qualities, color, size, or true breeding. You 

can’t go wrong dealing with us. Get our free catalog. 
CLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM 

F. J. DeHart Cortland, N. ¥. 


Barred and White Rocks, R. I. Reds 
(Parks 291-egg Strain) (Tolman) (Tompkins) 
S. C. W. Leghorns 
(Wyckoff) 
SUPERIOR CHIX AND EGGS 


Bred to Lay and Do. At it 21 years. Experience counts 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Booklet Free.. 


DAVIS POULTRY FARM 
BERLIN, MASSACHUSETTS 


Baby Chicks 


Barred ‘Dy. Rocks—White Wyandottes 
Strong and weil hatched $12.00 per hundred. 


ELMER J. BURTON 
LAKE GEORGE, - - NEW YORK 





BOX C, 








TURKEY EGGS—From large, 
Narragansett, W. Holland, and Bourbon Reds. Good 
as in America. $3.50 per 13, by express or P. P, 
prepaid. Orders filled promptly. Bafe arrival guaranteed. 
N. M. CALDWELL, R. 1, JACOBSBURG, OHIO 


selected M. Bronze, 





Fogs, 15, $1; 40, $2. Thoroughbred Rocks, Wyandottes, 

Reds, Leghorns Silver Spangled Hamburgs. 19 varieties, 
35 years’ experience. Catalog. White Ospingtons, 
Houdans, Silver Campines, Light ‘Granmas, “3, $1; 30, $2. 
SAM. K. MOHR, - - COOPERSBUHG, PA. 





6 4 Pure-bred chickens, ducks, geese, 
turkeys, Guineas, Belgian hares, 

B + ee pigs and bows. epee F for 
sale. arge, valuable catalog ree, 

ree d s H. A. Souder, BoxM, Sellersville, Pa. 





per 100 and up, according to 

ic 8 LB aad White, Brown, Buff Leg- 

horns, White Wyandottes, Black 

Minorcas, and Barred Plymouth Rocks. Broilers. Book- 
let free. Keystone Hatchery, Box 40, Richfield, Pa. 





S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS. White Wyan- 
dottes, and White Guineas. Eggs, $1.00 
per 15, $5.00 per 100. Also Holstein Cattle. 
McCREA FARMS, GANSEVOORT, N. Y. 





H orders should be placed now 
White Wyandotte for eggs and chicks. Two pens 
(5), $8.50. One cockerel $2 and one $5, Shipped on 


approval. §. C. Buff Leghorn chicks and eggs are ready. 
Circulars. Ownland Farms, Soutlt Hammond, N. Y. 


S. C. White Leghorn CHICKS 
Do you want chicks that are chicks? Lively, healthy, 
and from good stock, Write. Catalog free. 


MERVIN TANGER, - BOILING SPRINGS, PA. 











*‘Perfection’’ Barred Rocks 


RINGLETS) 
Eggs from world’s al strain; from priz2 winners, 
$3 per setting, 4 settings $10. Utility eggs from same 
blood, exceptional quality, $ 
HAY BOX 


DR. MAN, o. = DOYLESTOWN. Pa: 
EGG BARRED PLYMOUTH 

ROCK (Bradley Bros, 
strain) and Pekin Duck. $1 per 15, $4 per 100. 
8. Y. BYRN, R.F.D. No. 2, Cambridge, Maryland 








Baby Chix White and 
——— Brown Leghorns. 

White and Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds and other 
varieties—Price on request. Ducklings and Indian 
Runner breeding stock, - Bees and Queens. 


Catalo; 
DEROY TAYLOR CO., hEWARK, NEW YORK 









THE FARMER’S BUSINESS HEN 
for eggs and meat. Heavy winter layers. White Or- 
—- eggs, baby chicks and stock. Honest values 
and square deal guaranteed. 
STEV "ENS RELIABLE YARDS, Box A, Lyons, N. Y. 





SINGLE COMBED WHITE LEGHORNS, 
with large egg records and good show quality, eggs 


for hatching, $1.25 for 15; $38.50 for 50; $6.50 for 
100; and $50 for one thousand. eggs guaran- 
teed to arrive in good condition, and seventy-five 


per sat fertility. - 
OTSEL. FARMS, - ‘WHITNEY POINT, N. Y. 


TOM BARRON 8. C. W. LEGHORNS 
for hatching. From world’s champion pedigree 
layers, large, vigorous birds that produce the 200 egg 
hens. Have your order booked now. 
DAVID M. HAMMOND, - CORTLAND, N. Y, 


DAY OLD CHICKS ao 2 Rose re 


Singla Comb R. I. Reds, B. Rocks. Strong; 
from pure-bred, healthy free breeders. 
delivery guafanteed. Sodus, N. Y, 








range 
Wesley Grinnell, 





BEST WHITE Rocks— Leghorns — Wyandottes 
Buff and Barred Rocks, I . duck eggs, $1 per 15. 
S. S. Hamburg, Embden geese, and Bronze turkey, 
50c. each. Italian bees, 4 colo my, 39 yrs. a fancier. 
GEORGE ENTY, KITTANNING, PA. 


0. 
Vigorous Chicks $5) 30%, Silver waite 
dottes. White Leghorn chicks, a2 on 100. Pekin 
and Rouen ducklings, 25¢ eac 


ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, 4 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 
S. C. BUFF LEGHORN 
chicks and crossed chicks, 7c up. Safe delivery 


guaranteed. Circular free, 
JOE NEIMOND, Box 30, McALISTERVILLE, PA. 











80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this papor cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 





HORSES,: JACKS AND MULES 





Jacks and Mules 


Raise Mules and get rich. 
200 head fine, large Jacks, 
Jennies and Mules 14 to 17 
hands high. Large, registered 
Jacks and Draft Stallions 
cheap now. Will trade for 
sheep, cattle, or horses. Write 
for prices. today. Stock 
guaranteed. Address 


KREKLER’S JACK FARM 
West Elkton, 0. 



















SHETLAND PONIES | 


If it’s Shetland FE py we bave 
wil 
pay. goalty, goa want at a cic, fos ae wi ing te 


THE SHADYSIDE FARMS,NorthBenton,0 





PERCHERON 
STALLIONS 


From one to four years old. 
Sound, high class, acclimated ani- 
mals from $3 Send for circular 
and description. 


E. S. AKIN 


513 Walout Ave., Syracuse, N. ¥ 








EXTRA_ FINE black, gray registered Percheron stal- 
lion, coming three years. Sired by prize winner at 
last International. Half price for, quick sale. Yeare 


ling stailions and alli ies. 
F. STEW 4BT, -  » ESPYVILAS. PA, 



































‘April 1, 1916 
SWINE BREEDERS 





CATTLE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 








Large Yorkshire 
and Chester 
White Boars 


Ready for immediate Service 


Correct type and perfect conformation ; 
good size for their age. 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
CHAZY, ° : NEW YORK 














Make Pigs Pay 


Breed the pig that grows— 


Collins’ Jersey 
is hardier 


; Booklet free. 








Berkshires of Quality 


In this time of preparedness, PREPARE YOUR- 
SELF by getting a good sow bred to Artful Duke 
62d, or Pride of Townsend, our sensatiofial young 
show boar. 

Service boars of all ages. 

Fall pigs of real merit, including some genuine 
show prospects. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Prices consistent with 
quality. 

J.T. HOGBETT, Mer. 


suuneranies ens anannnnnn 0 


Townsend Farms, New London, 0. 











Woodrow Farm vs? 


We beg to announce that we have nothing to offer 
for sale until after the first of the year, when 
we will have some outstanding bred sows and gilts, 


g A. A. Buckles, ‘‘Woodrow” Farm, Broad Axe, Pa, 














Crystal Spring Farm 


Let us book your a pair or trio of our 
LARGE TYPE BE RKSHIRE S for May or June de- 
livery Our sows are -by Rivaleer, Artful Belle’s 


Masterpiece 7th, and 
bred to our great herd boar 
pair at 6 to 8&8 weeks olc 

G. SMITH & SONS, INC., 


Lakeside Berkshires 


Are sold on a guarantee of satisfaction or money 
refunded. Prices are very reasonable. Write for 


free catalog. 
H. GRIMSHAW, NORTH EAST, PA. 
at Highwood 


. 
é Berkshires Selected service 
Lar and boar pigs. Many 800 and 900 pound prospects. 
H.C C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 


Spring and fal! pigs, both 


Berkshires sexes, from show stock, 
at special prices 
OTS-DA-WaA FABMS co., INC 
Phelps Bldg., Binghamton, 


Meadowview Berkshires 


are large Berkshires 
today. VA Vv ALL L IE 


Rival’s Champion Masterpiece, 
SUPERB LAD. $25 per 


SEELYVILLE, PA, 














N. Y. 





150 for sale. Write your wants 
H AWKINS, FAWN GROVE, PA. 


Large English Berkshire Swine 
akin, at right prices. 
HOME FARM, - 


West’s Big Type DUROC HOGS 


450 Ibs.: at 9 mos. Sows and bred gilts all sold 
extra big spring boars and a few fall pigs, both sexes 
J. M. WEST, : - CYNTHIANA, OHIO 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Both sexes—Best of Breeding. Prices Reasonable. 
W. DB. BOWEN, R. F. D. 2, SYRACUSE, N. ¥ 


Logan Elm Herd bwises 


Young stock for sale. Send for oo 
D. H. Dreisbach, P.O. Box 157, 


SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Ser- 
vice Boars. Best ot breeding. C.E.Barnes.Oxford. N.Y. 


KINDERHOOK : 
DUROC-JERSEY SWINE BREEDERS’ ASSN. 
Headquarters in the east for registered stock of all ages. 
Rest of breeding. Free from disease. Pairs not related. 
C. M. Palmer, Sec-Treas.. RFD Bx 15, Valatie, N. ¥. 


MULE FOOT HOGS 





CENTER VALLEY, PA. 











Kingston, Ross ('o., Ohio 











Bred gilts, service boars and young pigs now ready 
for shipment Registered. Prices ght. 
BU REET" TT BROS., - - COLUMBUS, 0. .. 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O. 


~ A few Poland-China brood sows, bred 
For ‘Sale to farrowin March. Also young boars 
for service, and a choice lot of young pigs. an} ane 
registered stock. nee - perenne bir month. 
for prices. G. 8. FARMDALE, OHIO 


BIG TYPE POL AND CHINA 


Serviceable boars and sows Spring and fall pigs. 
Write your wants and I will te you the nearest I 
have to your wants 

GEORGE SPRAGUE, Route 2, 


GRAFTON, 0. 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


One perfect spring boar by ‘‘Monroe Chief” and some 
summer farrowed gilts from prize-winning sows 
ARTHUR 8. DAVIS. - CHILI STATION, N. Y. 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


Gilts, bred or open 
8. R. ALEXANDER WREN. OHIO’ (Erie R. PF.) 


Registered 0.1.C. 7. Chester White 


pigs at farmers’ prices k your early 
and get first choice 
EUGENE P. ROGERS WAYVILLE, N. Y 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
Wm. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 








orders 
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lJ enningshurst Stock 


Offers a son of Rag Apple Korndyke 8th, the $25,000 bull. 
of this bull is a daughter of Pontiac Korndyke, with an A. R. O. record. 


This bull is a splendid individual, 
nicely marked and ready for service. 


W. W. JENNINGS 


Pe, arms 


The dam 


TOWANDA, PENNSYLVANIA 




















1159.46 lbs. BUTTER, 27472.5 lbs. MILK IN I YEAR 


is the average record of the dams of the 2 sires heading our herd 


Weofer KING PONTIAC JOSEY 2d, Born January 19, 1915 


He is 75% the blood of our two herd sires, being sired by King Pontiac Josey and out of a 19 Jb. junior 
3-year-old daughter of King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke. F 


gk. H.KNAPP& son, Greenwood Stock Farms, 


Price $150 ‘or full information address 


FABIUS, N. Y. 














Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Dr. C. H. Eckles of the University of Missouri 
found Holsteins highly profitable, as do all who 
own them. He says: ‘Thirteen years ago I bought 
four Holstein cows. One was sold, so that all 
the cows we now have came from the other three 
We have sold $5,600 worth of blooded stock from 
the herd. In addition to that we have thirty- 
cight head of females on hand, worth at -an 
estimated value of $200 per head, $7,600.’ 
Similar stories of success with Holsteins are really 
commonplace, so uniformly profitable is the pure 
bred registered Holstein-Friesian breed. Investi- 
gate the big ‘‘Black-and-Whites.”’ 


Send for Free Illustrated Descriptive Booklets. 
The Holsteln-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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FOR SALE 
Handsome Bull Calf 


4 months old, largely white, sired by 
Sir Fairview Pontiac Korndyke, 29-Ib. 
son of Pontiac Korndyke. Dam of 
ealf, Suella. Korndyke Butter Girl, 
record 25.08 Ibs. as a junior 3-year- 
old, testing 4.7 fat. Granddam record 
over 27 Ibs. Price of calf, $100. 
Also some other calves, sired by same 
bull, from dams testing over 20 Ibs., 
at cheaper prices. 


GRAYFIELD FARMS 
GREENWICH NEW YORK : 

















Ready for Service 


Two bulls past one year old, 
a son of SIR KORNDYKE 
ARTIS and COUNTESS 

BERYL WAYNE, a 29.88 Ib. 
of Sir Veeman Hengerveld. 


sired by 
PONTIAC 
VEEMAN 
daughter 
Dams very 


promising young cows with A. R. O. 
dams. Send for pedigrees. 
F. H. LATIMER, ARKPORT, N. Y. 








wee 


$30 BULL CALVeEs 330 


=. To make room we offer extra nice individuals, 
well marked and well bred, 1 to 2 months old, 
= registered and right every way. 

= A few registered Holstein heifers $100. Grade 
heifers and bull calves $10. Write me what you 
want 


J. A. LEACH,” - 


Hecate 


man 


CORTLAND, N. Y. 











Maple Lawn The place to buy Holstein heifer 


see c — 8 is where they keep Holstein 


% Holstein heifer calves, 


10" = old, $10 to $15. Buy 
them shipped in warm, light 
crates, fully protected from cold. 
Expres’ paid on lots of 5 

Now is tha time to buy, start 
them on low-priced milk and 
watch them grow into money. 


Some wonderful bargains in regis- 
tered bull calves. Write me your 
wants. . W. ELLIS, Maple 
Lawn Farm, Cortland, N. Y. 








Yawsesnawe FARMS—34.54 tbs. and 32.36 Ibs. 
bove A. 0. records refer to two heifers in our 
fen ¥ sons were sold by us before dams made 
above records. Our reasonably low — were based 
on their prior records of 28 and 27 
Threa Bull Calves, one a month old, ‘trom cow now 
on test with over 28 Ibs.; believe she will enter 30- 
Ib. class next year. Another one from a 15-lb. 2 year 
2 months old, sure to increase her record at 3 years. 
Buy from herd being developed, and have increased 
dams’ records of large majority of bulls sold, in 
many cases increased value many times price paid. 


Pedigrees on receipt of inquiry. 
Fr. Cc. SOULE & SONS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


WORLD’S CHAMPI ON 
AYRSHIRES 


We are now able to offer a few bull calves, grandsons 
of our world’s champion cow, Auchenbrain Brown 
Kate 4th, from dams with high advanced registry 
records. Our herd averaged 12,000 pounds milk per 
year. Prices reasonable. Write for particulars. 

PENSHURST FARM. NARBERTH, PA. 


50 High Grade Holstein COWS 
that are fresh and nearby springers 
Grade Heifer Calves from producing cows 
and Reg Sire for $12 each. 

Bull Calves $10 each. 


A. R. ROWE & SON, - TRUXTON, N. N. ¥ 


MapleRow A vrehires 


A few advanced registry cows.. Some choice bulls. 
Also young calves of -both sexes. Prices right to sell. 
F. H, COOKINGHAM, CHERRY CREEK, N. Y. 


Tt 4.474 a4 dd i } 4 
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AU CTION SALE 
100 REGISTERED JERSEYS 
Sons, daughters, 
sons, of Hood 
of 71 in the 


granddaughters, grand- 
Farm Torono 60326, sire 
Register of Merit, 3 with 
over 1000 Ibs.. 9 over 800 Ibs., 17 over 
700 Ibs. butter in a year. 
Daughters, granddaughters and grand- 


sons of Hood Farm Pogis 9$th, 55552 
sire of 78 Register of Merit daughters, 
or more than any other bull living or 
dead. Granddaughters and Grandsons of 
Sophie 19th of Hood Farm, World’s 
Champion Jersey cow, 17557 Ibs. 12 oz. 
milk, 1175 Ibs. 7 oz. butter. 

A Breeder's Sale of healthy, sound, 
vigorous cattle that are profitable pro- 
ducers, carrying the blood of Sophie's 
Tormentor, whose female descendants 


have made fifty vearly 
erage 13336 Ibs. 7 oz. milk, 860 Ibs. 10 
oz. butter. A number of the cows in this 
sale have made over 800 Ibs. butter in a 
year, 35 heifers, from the highest pro- 
ducing ancestry. bred to a son of Sophie 
19th of Hood Farm, Champion Long Dis- 
tance Dairy Cow of the World; her six 
yearly authenticated records average 
5920.8 Ibs. milk, 4433.1 Ibs. butter. 

Heifer and bull calves from our greatest producing 
cows sired by the Champion sires of large yearly 
butter producers. Catalogue on request if vou men- 
tion American Agriculturist. 

MASS. 


HOOD FARM, LOWELL, 


records that av- 








Spot Farm Holsteins $15 


7-8 holsteins heifer calves $15 each 
express paid inlotsof5. 10 Regis- 


tered heifers $1000. 4% registe red 2 
ear olds, due in pont $175 eac’ 
red to 31 Ib Registered 


ulls $25 to 360. 2 carloads of 
high grade one and two year old 
heifers $30 to $40 each 
and high grade cows. 

d 


10 registered 
Berkshire Sows bre 

















John C. Reagan, Tully, N. Y. 
FIRST TAKES 
CHECK $70.00 HIM 


Holstein-Friesian Bull 


Born November 5, 1914 
Sired by a grandson of King Segis. while his sire’s 
dam is a good daughter of King of the Pontiacs. 
Dam is by King Segis Pontiac Zella, whose dam is 


a good producing 
A fine breeding 


STEVENS 


daughter of King of the Pontiacs 


nick 


BROTHERS COMPANY, Liverpool, N. Y. 


BIG BARGAIN 


We have a young bull for sale that is a half-brother 
wonderful World’s Record heifer, Albina Josie. 
His sire is a good som of the great De Kol 2d’s 
Butter Boy 3d. 

His dam traces three times to the renowned Sadie 
Vale Concordia. 

He has a straight back line, is attractive in appear 
ance and nicely marked. Our price on him is $75, 
and he is a real bargain. Write for pedigree and 
description. Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed 
Oliver Cabana, Jr.., PineGrove Farms, Elma ‘enter, N. Y 


UPLAND FARMS 


Registered Guernsey BULL 
for sale born Nov 2, 1915, 
“Florham Monarch” 20771 and out of 
Imp Blanc Bois Lily, 1st, 48944; A R. O- 
record 11494.70 Ibs. milk, 509.84 b fat. 
This extra well-bred bull is well 
grown, price reasonable. 
H. E. MURDOCK, Mer., Ispwich, Mass. 


Country Life Farm 


offers some man a | &..- bull calf cheaper than he 
can ever buy another as well bred. This calf is more 
white than black, is sired by Aaggie Cornucopia Jo- 
hanna Lad 8th, No 26, a 31 Ib. son of the great 
Aaggia Cornucopia Johanna Lad This calf was born 
in Nov.. 1915, and his dam was tested and up to date 
has made over 20 Ibs. butter in 7 days. His next dam 
has a record of 22.537 Ibs. butter in 7 days. His back 
ing is everything to be desired on both sides First 
check for $50 gets him, with all papers 








sired by 














H. H. WHEELER, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y 
BULL CALF 

Registered Holstein, three months old good indi 

vidual; nicely marked 


PAIR HEIFER CALVES 


Registered Holsteins, two months old. 


$200 buys the pair WILL a IVER TO ANY 
POINT. EXPRESS PREPAID. Grade heifer calves 
$15 Address 
W. H. MACE 


CORTLAND, N. Y 


THE LAKESIDE HERD 


A grand tot of yearling bulls, ready for service, 
at very low figures Also a choice lot of bull calves, 
heifer calves. yearling heifers. heifers bred to the 
best class of bulls. Some choice young cows Write 


your wants 
BE. A POWELL, 
Genesee St ° 





904 W. 
HINCHEY HOMESTEAD | 
OFFERS HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN BULL 


Syracuse, Bw. Y. 


born Feb. 18, 1915. Sire, Sir Clyde Prince. Dam, 
a daughter of Heng. Butter Boy De Kol. A. R. 

at 3 yrs., 17.78. First 11 dams average over 21 Ibs. 
Color, more black than white. Fine individual. 
Price $100, f. o. b. Rochester, N. Y. 

W. S. HINCHBY, P. O. Box 729, Rochester. N. Y. 
i 8 79° J a > sagopa a 
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East River 


Grade Holsteins 
FOR SALE 


50 FRESH COWS, large 
AND SEE THEM MILKED 


40 cows due to calve soon, 
blooded bulls. 


40 heifers, ten days to six months old. 


15 registered bulls. one month to two years old. 
some si y @ son of Pontiac Korndyke. 


25 extra fine registered heifers. an extra well 
marked bunch; one-half of these are bred. 


20 registered cows with A. R. O. backing. 
Bell Phone 14-F5 
McGraw 43-F2 


John B. Webster, Cortland, N. Y. 


producers. COM 


all in calf to full 











SPRINGDALE FARMS 


Grade Holsteins 


100 large, young cows, due to freshen soon. The 

best lot of springers in Cortland Co, 

50 cows just fresh; large producers. They will! 

please you. 

One carload of fine young cows, due to freshen in 

Jan., Feb., Mar. and Apr., at $75 per head. 

25 well bred and nicely marked two and three 

year-old heifers at $65 each. All bred to a goog 

registered bull. 

A few registered Holstein cows, heifers, calves 

and service bulls at low prices. ; 
Come and see them. 

F. FP. SAUNDERS & SON, 

Office, 50 Clinton Ave. 


CORTLAND, N. Y. 
Bell phone 116 


600 COWS 


Coming fresh in next three months. These 
cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 
young, in fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. Tuberculin tested if desired. 

W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 


$50 and $100 


calf « 


3-year- -old 




















will buy a Registered Holste in 
service bull. Dam a 19-lb. 
Sire a son of King Segis and a 27-Ib 
daughter of Hengerveld De Kol, and sire 
of Pontiac Kioka, 32 Ibs. at 4 years. 


Ira S. Jarvis, Hartwick Seminary, N.Y. 





KING PRILLY KONIGEN 
Our thirty-seven pound Holstein sire can help you. 
He is a son of Diona Konigen Pietertje 37.44, who 
sold for $6,500 at public sale. Only one other cow 
ever sold for more. We have several of his beautiful 
sons, from _ A. R. O. dams, for sale. Write before 
you buy. F. A. TINKER, - HERKIMER, N. Y¥ 


Holstein Bull, test, Lacan = 


c June 5, 1915; well grown, good individual 
Sire, Sir Veeman Hengerveld. Dam has 16.95 Ibs 
week at 2 yrs. Price $150. 


butter in 
W. D. ROBENS, - 





POLAND, N. Y¥. 


Riverside Stock Farm 


offers H. F. bull 





ready for service, a grandson of 


Paul Beets DeKol and the King of the Pontiacs 
Price $100. Write for pedigree to 
A. W. BROWN & SONS, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 








HEIFE RS SOLD 


Now making very low prices on service bulls and bul 





calves. Popular families, backed by 30 Ib. butter 

records. Must be sold at once. IVORY R. FOSTER, 

Owego, N. ¥ E. H. FOSTER, Barton, N. ¥. Ad 

dress corre sponde nee to Barton, N. ¥ 

3 REGISTERED GU ERNSEY COWS AT 
$300 EACH 

Good ones. Come and see them Good bull calf at 


Grandson of Langwater 
) 


50 Peerles: 
CLAIR G. WEEKS, - 


SU RPRISE, N. Y. 





Fine Registered Guernsey Bull $65. 
4 months old. Dam imported, sired by Raymond of 
the Preelt VI. Sire carries 50% of Toma of Hillstead. 


record 715 lbs. butter 
LOCUST LAWN FARM BIRD-IN-HAND, PA. 


Holstein Bull Calves 


The best breeding at farmers’ prices. 
JOHN H. CAMPBELL, R. F. D. 1, Binghamton, N. Y¥. 


TWO HOLSTEIN BULLS—One ready for use, from 
a 19-lb. cow; weighs 800 Ibs.; he is a dandy; price 
$90. A 2 months’ youngster, from a 22-Ib. cow, for 
$50. Write for breeding and photos. Brown a 











Ideal Dairy Farm, Canton, St Lawrence Co., 
For Sale tien Bull 


e 35.71 
1, N.Y. 


of service age. Sire’s three nearest dams avera, 
pounds of butter. “MONTEZUMA FARM, Savanna 





HOLSTEIN BULL CALF, born Feb. 1, 1916; more white 
than black. A.R.O. average of dam, sire’s dam and sire’s 
granddam, 7 days, 510.9 Ibs. milk, 25.04 Ibs. butter; semi- 
official, 17,092.8 Ibs. milk, 832.14 Ibs. butter; average fat 
test for the year, 3.890 per cent. First check for $100 takes 
him. Geo. E. Stevenson & Sons, Clarks Summit, Pa. 





HOLS TEIN BULLS 


Sired by Kin loth and King Segis DeKol 
Korndyke 1 1 


Segis Beets 
$50 to $1 


Cc. W. HALLIDAY, vont CHATHAM, N. ¥ 

BUL L FOR L IGHT. SERVICE 

Eig ht months old bull out of A 0. dam More 
ite t n black £60 

SAI SAF RAMA. FARM, - BALDWINSVILLE, N. ¥ 


Fancy wait Archives and Holsteins 


If in the market 
or a carload, let me 
EVAN DAVIS, JR., 





this spring for a few good cows, 
hear from you. 
WEST WINFIELD. N. Y¥ 


Brown Swiss Bull—one year old 


Sire, Mernies Son 3015: dam. Pertha T. 5422. Extra 
good Write for photo and prices. 
EAST VIEW FARM LINWOOD, N. Y. 





Few HOLSTEIN Bull and Heifer Calves 
for sale. All out of good A. R. O. dams, and sired 
by KORNDYKE COLANTHA PRINCE 





BH. H. BLAIB, - - WIAAAMSPORT. PA, 
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American Agriculturist 


The Realm of Farm Women 


Some helpful ideas, also new and artistic fancywork designs for their Home 


Teaching Martha Efliciency 
MAY BELLE BROOKS 

It never occurred to mother that, 
in allowing Martha to follow, certain 
round-about methods of work, she 
was sanctioning a habit which would 
be disastrous to her later on, when a 
woman grown with a household to 
lcok after, she might find herself an 
unthinking drudge instead of an in- 
telligent, capable expert. But when 
she read of the new efficiency meth- 
ods practiced by scientific house- 
keepers, and had brought many of 
them to bear upon her own work, she 
suddenly realized that a new duty 
confronted her. 

Martha was a willing little worker, 
but she was very much set in her 
ways. For instance, when clearing 
the table, instead of scraping the 
plates and assorting them and then 
carrying them out to the sink a num- 
ber at a time, she made countless 
trips with only one dish or spoon, Of 
course, Martha being young and ac- 
tive, didn’t suffer from fatigue as 
mother might have done, so, after a 
desultory question: “Why don’t you 
carry several at a time?” Mother 
just let the matter go, thinking that 
as Martha preferred to do things in 
such an awkward way, it really 
didn’t matter so long as the work was 
done well in the end. 

But she now sees that it does mat- 
ter; for habits fo-tered in childhood 
are hard to correct, So she set about 
reforming Martha. 


After the clearing-up process had 


been explained and mastered, she 
turned her attention to the dish- 
washing process. She noticed that 


Martha always washed and wiped one 
glass at a time and that the dish- 
water was,not filled with dishes to be 
soaking while the wiping of the pre- 
vious batch went on. The water was 
getting colder all the time, making 
each succeeding installment more and 
more difficult to wash, 

So Martha was instructed, but not 
without much rebellion on her part, 
to sort and arrange all the dishes in 
their respective piles on the right of 
the sink before setting the pan of hot 
suds in the sink. Observation here 
showed her that Martha was also 
wasting energy over a sink which was 
too high for her small arms, so she 
brought out a low, box-tile stool for 
her to stand upon. The drainer was 
placed on the left side. All the 
glasses were to be washed first, then 
while she polished that, the silver 
was soaking in the suds. When the 
silver was out, the cups and saucers 
were soaking, and then came plates 
and bowls in their turn. Martha had 
an orderly mind after all, and after 
she had once conquered her dislike of 
the new way dishwashing lost its dull. 
ness for her. The mathematical pre- 
cision of it appealed to her imagina- 
tion and she found herself regarding 
them as soldiers, she the general who 
was marshaling her army by battal- 
ions and regiments. 

Martha_was old enongh to iron nap- 
kins, handkerchiefs and towels. But 
here, too, she had her own particular 
methods which no_ suggestion of 
mother’s could alter. Every piece 
was ironed on both sides instead of 
ironing each fold, and she couldn’t 
see the necessity of pulling and shak- 
ing each piece to eliminate wrinkles 
before setting iron to it. Consequent- 
ly, there was needless pressing to do. 

Hers was the task of gathering the 
clothes from the line on wash day. 
She set the basket at one end where 
she began and carried one garment 
at a time to it. Of course, the basket 
was too heavy for her to carry from 
place to place, so the children’s little 
express wagon was called into requi- 
sition. It just held the clothesbasket 
and a small one for the clothespins. 
Martha now thought it great fun to 
wheel the wagon from line to line. 

The burning of the waste paper of- 
fered another place for improvement. 
Martha would empty one basketful 
into the wire trash burner, strike a 
match to it, then run into the house 
for another basket, finally dropping 
its contents a handful at a time into 
the blaze. Now, mother showed her 
that it was more expeditious to first 
empty every basket into the burner 
and then set fire to the whole thing. 

When she sorted a box or basket, 
she took everything out, a piece at a 
time and then proceeded to put them 
back properly. It was_ ridiculous, 
mother thought, not to dump the con- 
tents out on the floor or table and 
then sort them, thus requiring but 
the one handling. 

When she emptied the ashes she 
had a certain place to stand and one 
certain way of turning the pan. This 
worked all right except when the wind 
was blowing from that direction and 
then there was some brushing and 
dusting of clothes to be done. 
Martha had never. thought about the 




















Lemon Tart Decorated with Meringue and Candied Cherry 


caprices of the wind as having any- 
thing to do with the way she emptied 
the ashes, until mother pointed it out. 

When setting the table, instead of 
calculating beforehand the number 
of knives and forks required, and tak- 
ing them all at once, she would sieze 
a bunch and rush to the table, put 
them in their places and then come 
for more. It was the same with plates 
and spoons. 

Mother was astounded when she 
counted up all the places where en- 
ergy wes going to waste, but a few 
lessons in efficiency soon had the ef- 
fect of causing Martha herself to be 
on the lookout for easier ways of do- 
ing her small tasks. 

Especially was this true after moth- 
er told her that even grown women 
and famous women and those whose 
reputation as housekeepers was un- 
paralleled, had decided to keep watch 
upon themselves for better ways of 
doing their daily work. 





Helping Hetty 
ANNA E, BLEY 
VI—The Care of the Mouth 

“Have you ever noticed,” remarked 
Hetty one evening, “how much the 
mouth has to do with the face?” 

“Yes, indeed,” laughed Caroline. 
“T have seen large mouths, positively 
homely as to shape, but so fresh and 
clean looking and with such sweet 
expression, that they were really 
beautiful.” 

-_| suppose, then,”” volunteered 
Hetty, “that one’s disposition has 
much to do with the shape of the 
mouth,” 

“Undoubtedly,” agreed Caroline, “a 
sunny, kindly disposition is a great 
adjunct to beauty always, but even a 
pretty mouth may be spoiled by bit- 
ing the lips. This changes the expres- 
sion and causes them to become 
coarse looking.” 

“My lips always chap in winter,” 
complained Hetty, ‘and split and 
bleed.” 

“Well, that is very easily overcome. 
Remember to grease them slightly 
before venturing out into the cold. 
Convenient little sticks of white lip 
salve come for the purpose, but, above 
all things, do not pick out the col- 


ored kind, for I abominate artificially 
tinted lips.” 

“I suppose the girls who use it 
think that it makes the teeth look 
white,’”’ commented Hetty. 

“Possibly, but better to have white 
teeth by keeping them scrupulously 
clean,”’ advised Caroline. 

“There you go again on cleanli- 
ness,”’ mocked Hetty, “and that re- 
minds me, I shall have to go to the 
dentist’s soon, which I dread.” 

“You are foolish to put it off,” 
came from Caroline, ‘“‘but oftentimes 
trips to the dentist's office are due to 
one’s own carelessness.” 

“What do you mean by 
Carrie?” demanded Hetty. 

“Just this. Food allowed to remain 
between the teeth causes them to de- 
cay and at the same time occasions an 
unpleasant breath. Do not be afraid 
to brush your teeth frequently—after 
each meal is none too often—and 
never omit brushing them before go- 
ing to bed. Brush up and down as 
well as sidewise, and reach back to 
the molars. Dental floss is not ex- 
pensive and it will dislodge particles 
of food that cannot be removed by 


that, 


the brush. Get in the habit of using 
it and avoid unnecessary dentist 
bills.”’ 


“Toothpicks are good for that pur- 
pose,” suggested Hetty. 

“T don’t think so,” remarked Caro- 
line, “they are too apt to bruise the 
gums and they often splinter; a pin 
or metal toothpick is a positive men- 
ace to the enamel.” 

“Do you think toothpowder is nec- 
essary?” asked Hetty. 

“Yes, it should be used at least 
once a day. Ask your dentist to 
recommend a good preparation for 
you, a paste or a powder. It is bet- 
ter, however, to use plain soap and 
water rather than to select ignorantly 
a compound that may contain grit or 
acid.” 

“Well, no matter how carefully I 
brush mine they will not keep per- 
fectly white,” said Hetty. 

“That may be due to an acid in 
the mouth. The teeth should be ex- 
amined and the tartar taken off once 
a year by a dentist, but very occa- 
sionally you may clean dark spots 
from the teeth by rubbing them with 
the unusued end of a match dipped in 




















Walnut Layer Cake Is Good to Look at and Good to Eat 


Sutter, one-half cup; sugar, 


one cup; eggs, yolks of three; 


flour, 


three cups, sifted; milk, one cup; walnut meats, chopped, one cup; va- 


nilla, one teaspoon; baking powder, two teaspoons. 
dients together and add the beaten whites of the three eggs. 
buttered tin plates, making two or three, as may be desired. 
Put layers together with: 
sugar, one cup; walnuts, one and one-half cups, 
Eggs, whites of two, beaten; powdered sugar enough to make 
Spread frosting on the cake smoothly 
and place whole walnuts on the top. 


moderate oven. 


frosting: 
a soft cream; vanilla to taste. 


Mix all the ingre- 
Pour into 
Bake in a 
Thick sour cream, one cup; 
chopped. For the 


” 





, the teeth. 


powdered pumice stone. This should 
not be made a practice, however.” 

“Will keeping the teeth in order 
insure a sweet breath?” inquired 
Hetty. 

“Usually,” answered Caroline, ‘and 
it is an excellent thing to gargle the 
throat and rinse the mouth now and 
then with a reliable antiseptic. Occa- 
sionally an unpleasant breath will 
come from a disordered stomach, but 
I cannot impress upon you _ too 
strongly the necessity of caring for 
The pain caused by decay- 
ing teeth, the terrible inconvenience 
experienced after they are gone, for 
store teeth never adequately fill the 
place of one’s own, and many digestive 
troubles may be avoided by simply 
brushing the teeth regularly. 

“And there is nothing more repul- 


sive in the world than a badly 
neglected mouth. “Why,’’ continued 
Caroline, waxing eloquent in her 


earnestness, “If I were a man I could 
never fall in love with a girl who did 
not take care of her teeth.” 

“You needn’t worry, Carrie,” ob- 
served Hetty calmly, “Tom says you 
have the most kissable—” 

“Hetty Farnsworth!” ejaculated 
Caroline indignantly, blushing to the 
roots of her hair. 


We Know Not What We Do 
MARY H. HUDSON 
We know not what we do. 


see 
The ultimate, the never-coming end 
Our every deed its chains through time 
may send. 
When Jesus they had nailed upon the 


tree 
The Jews believed of Him they had got 





We cannot 


ree; 
Columbus, Isabella aid did lend 
The sea’s dark veil, unknown, to raise or 


rend! 

O, great events! new worlds for man 
to be! 

Not mighty deeds alone—the small 
thing : 


The high or low may do, will through 
all times 

Some change to earth or man or heaven 
bring. 

O, man, 

Can never die! 
must live, 

Thy good or evil thus to ages give! 


thy deeds of virtue or of crime 
In some form they 





Finest Fragant Flowers 


M. G. K. 


I have seen some more attractive 
gardens. but never a more fragrant 
one than that in which I played asa 
child. It was decidedly an old- 
fashioned garden, the kind that rests 
one with its odors more than with 
its colors, just the kind of garden 
that everyone may have without 
much expense or work and that will 
be a joy all through life, especially 
as a memory when business takes one 
away from home 

My mother loved mignonette, and 
wallflowers, and stocks and pinks, so 
father always planted liberal clumps 
of these beneath the windows of the 
rooms in which she did most of her 
werk, so she would get little wafts of 
perfume all day long. Under one 
window was a big bed of lily of the 
valley. To prolong the season and to 
add variety to the odors he also set 
a few tuberose bulbs in the soil as 
early as possible so the plants would 
bloom before frost. In order to 
start the fragrant year properly he 
also had beds of Roman and Dutch 
hyacinth, jonquils,; and. other nar- 
cissus near the house co as to give 
the first sweet breaths of spring.. 


Upon several parts of the house 
and the veranda he trained sweet 
scented vines such as_ honeysuckle 


(we had several kinds), cinnamon 
vine, and apios, besides several spe- 
cies and varieties not fragrant but 
otherwise beautiful. Shrubs and 
trees a plenty added their spiciness— 
locust, lilac, mock orange (Philadel- 
phus) golden currant, linden, mag- 
nolia and yellow wood. These produce 
flowers in profusion and some of 
them are excellent for cutting to put 
in vases; notably lilac, mock orange, 
golden currant and magnolia. 

No, indeed, he didn’t neglect roses 
We had a score or more ‘of varieties 
which supplied us with all the blos- 
soms we could use while they lasted. 
These bushes were kept by them- 
selves on the heaviest soil in the 
garden because after they have done 
blossoming roses are not attractive 
shrubs and because they do best on 
clay loams. 

In various places among the shrub- 


bery my father indulged his own 
hobby—if he had one more than 
another—lilies. He had fully a 


and varieties some of 
blooming in June and others 
keeping up a succession for three 
months or more. Some of them are 
not fragrant, but perhaps the major- 
ity are. They nearly ail do well in 
shaded soil, though most of them like 


dozen species 


them 
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to have their leaves and stems in the 
sun at least for part of the day. 

Of course, we had sweet peas for 
bouquets. These were grown in the 
vegetable garden because they begin 
to look unsightly soon after picking 
begins. Then — there was “sweet 
alyssum which blossoms from May 
until November, a perfect snowdrift 
of tiny blossoms, and heliotrope, 
which is one of the finest perfumed 
flowers, both for indoor’and outdoor 
growing, especially i. warm weather. 
We always had a bed of it which so 
filled the air that you could ‘ell when 
you passed our place, even if you had 
your eyes shut. Yes, and you could 
pick out our place in the dark be- 
cause the nicotiana opens its blos- 
soms and fills the air with fragrance 
during the greater part of the night, 
though during the day it is far less 
fragrant. The tuberose also does 


this to a considerable extent. 
reader, 


Now, look over that list 
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and you will not find one plant that 
is hard to grow, not one-that is costly, 
unless you deliberately choose ex- 
pensive varieties, not one that you 


* can’t get from any florist, nurseryman 


or seedsman, and not one that you 
wil) want to do without after you 
have once grown it well. These 
Plants will give you five to six 
months of outdoor fragrance with 
little effort. 





From a Bride of Ten Years 


I ~-have been reading the letters 
from Mrs Aaron Butler. I would like 
to speak a few words to the bride- 
groom. I am writing this from expe- 
rience. Don’t .ever, ever, take your 
bride to your parents’ home to live, 
for she will always love and respect 
them far better if she does not have 
to live with them those first precious 
years. 

As I look back I would give any- 
thing to live those first few years 
over again. I would never live with 
my husband’s parents. I for one did 
not start out with that public declara- 
tion which Mrs Butler spoke of. for 
they received every consideration for 
a few years from me. Though my 
feelings were hurt many times, I did 
not even tell my own mother my 
troubles. One reason I didn’t was be- 
cause I was like the’ bride that made 
such an ado about her new relatives, 
but I made the ado before 1 was mar- 
ried. And my folks told me that I 
thought more of them than of their 
son. But of course this was not true 
for I loved him very much and do. 
yet. But oh! why ean't he give up 
his parents for me, when he loves me, 
Iam sure. I have heard it said why 
don’t he take her away from there, 
he surely doesn’t care for her or he 
would. 

But he does care I know. But he 
is the only son and a spoilt one at 
that. It has been ten years, and how 
much longer, Mrs Butler, do you think 
one can-hold out and_—respect your 
parent-in-laws when they don’t treat 
you right. 

My people are respectable and as 
well bred as well as are theirs, but 
few girls are ever considered good 
enough for an only son. Of course 
it is well for the bridegroom to love 
and respect his mother, but remember. 
your wife’s feelings and put her first 
in your thoughts. 





Three New Designs 

Colored embroidery on colored 
foundations seems to be more popular 
this year than the all white which 
has been in favor so long. ‘The three 
fllustrations on this page conform 
with this edict of fashion. 

No 386, Scarab Pillow Cover 

This is a handsome pillow cover 
which is quickly finished, as the design 
comes tinted in the proper colors and 
requires only outlining to complete the 
work. It is shown in the small illus- 
tration. The scarab is in shades of 
green, copper and brown. The bands 
are to be outlined in black. When 
finished the effect is most charming. 
The design comes stamped on. tan 
linen finish Jacobean crash, top and 
back for pillow. With sufficient em- 
broidery floss to complete the work it 
will be sent postpaid for 65 cents. 

No 2297, Centerpiece 

This attractive design in the con- 
ventional Tudor reses comes stamped 
in the 34-inch size on a'‘new tan linen 
finish crash of fine close weave and 
g@ond body. It is a:very. excellent ‘sub- 
stitute for brown linen. The material 
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will launder nicely and give good 
service. The design is to be worked 
in two shades of old rose with buff 
yellow center and two shades of olive 
green for leaves. The dots are buff 
and the bands are to be outlined in 
black. The roses are to be done in 
solid embroidery and to be outlined in 
black after working. This brings out 
the pattern most effectively and adds 
much to the appearance of the piece. 
The edge may be trimmed with ecru 
Cluny lace or finished with crochet as 
may be preferred. The stamped cen- 
terpiece will be sent postpaid for 60 
cents. If embroidery ‘floss is desired, 
it wfll be furnished for 50 cents extra. 


No 2296 S, Buffet Sct 

This buffet set comes on the same 
tan linen finish crash as does the cen- 
terpiece and is to be worked in the 
Same colors. Many people nowadays 
prefer using three doilies on the top 
of their sideboard and buffet rather 
than to cover up all of the handsome 
wood with a scarf. With this set on 
the sideboard and the centerpiece on 
the table an exceptionally attractive 
appearance is given the dining room. 
The largest doily is 17x27 and the 
two smaller ones are 12 inches. The 
three stamped on tan linen finish 
crash may be had postpaid for 6&0 
cents. If embroidery floss is desired, 
it will be furnished for 75 cents extra. 


Order by number from our Needle- 
work Department, care of this paper. 





More on School Lunches 


After reading the article by Elizabeth 
Burgess Hughes on School lunches, 
I wondered where the rural school 
could be that she visited. I ama 
farmer's wife, thirty-five years old, 
and the only school I ever attended 
was a rural school. I now have three 
children, eleven, nine and seven years 
old, who carry lunches to that same 
school. I never carried a pancake, 
soda biscuit or bit of fat meat or half- 
baked pie, nor did my-children. I 
have heard my grandmother, who is 
eighty-nine, tell of taking pancakes to 
school, but that was a long time ago. 
I wish the writer could have a wedge 
of the apple pie that goes into my 
children’s buckets; it is flaky and the 
apples well cooked. It is the kind 
that requires a sauce dish to carry it in 
and a spoon to eat it. Don't raise 
your eyebrows at that; a spoon fits 
into a lunch pail, a fork, does not. 

I make my biscuits with cream and 
baking powder, but my children pre- 
fer light bread. I will tell you what 
I put in their dinner pails this morn- 
ing. They walk three-fourths of a 
mile, so I use the tin pails. Each 
carries a pail. First I put in a white 
crepe paper napkin, then a sandwich 
of beautiful white bread and _ thin 
slices of ham, a small glass of jello, 
a slice of apple pie, two cookies, and 
two apples, and I just wish you could 
see those healthy youngsters. Even 
this unhealthy winter they have never 
taken a dose of‘medicine. I always 
try to have some kind of meat. On 
rare ‘occasions I buy a glass of drivd 
beef, but prefer beef, chieken or 
home-cured pork. I believe that farm 
children require meat for lunch in 
cold weather. 

I deplore the fact that some moth- 
ers put sausage, mince pie and rich 
cake in lunch boxes, but they never 
find their way to mine. I sometimes 
substitute the glass of fruit or jello 
for rice with sugar and cream, or for 
custard. In spring I put radishes 
wrapped in a wet cloth and then in 
paper or lettuce and in the fall beau- 


tiful red tomatoes. Neither myself 
nor my children have ever needed 
any “doping” for stomach ailments. 
Let us hear from others.—[{A Healthy 
Mother. : 


Rusty Bed Springs 
ALICE MARGARET ASHTON 


We had an excellent bed spring 
which had become badly rusted 
through an accident while moving. I 
disliked throwing away the spring, 
yet was continually annoyed by rust 
spots on the sheets and blankets 
used on the bed. 

Watching my husband making a 
“new” boat engine by means of 
aluminum paint gave me en inspira- 
tion. The paint cost but a few cents 
and it did not require much time. 
The result was a delightfully clean, 
attractive spring. 

Now whenever the bed springs be- 
gin looking shabby we go over them 
with aluminum paint and they always 
look clean and neat. 


From the Household Readers 


Potato PuppING—One cup raw 
grated potato, one cup carrot, one cup 
seeded raisins, one cup sugar, one cup 
flour, one teaspoon each soda, cloves, 








cinnamon, salt and nutmeg, _ butter 
size of an egg, two eggs. Stir the 
soda into the potato pulp. Steam 


three hours. Serve with whipped 
cream, or the following sauce: . 


SaALMON CHOWDER—Mince six or 
seven medium-sized onions and cook 
with a little water, and one-half 
pound of pork until soft. Then add 
three pints of water and-.a quart of 
potatoes cut into small pieces. Boil 
a half hour and add a can of red sal- 
mon, which you can buy at any 
grocery store, salt and pepper to suit 
taste. Let boil up once and serve hot. 


GRANDMA’S CRULLERS—One-half cup 
cream, one-half cup milk, three- 
quarters cup sugar, one egg, two tea- 
spoons baking powder, little nutmeg 
and salt. Flour to make a soft bat- 
ter. Roll out, cut and fry.—([{Mrs 
H..f. C. 





Paste an envelope in your cook 
book «for recipes and “helpful hints” 
that have been cut from papers and 
magazines, until the same have been 
tried and proved valuable enough to 
paste in your book. You will always 
have them handy.—[K. L. R. 





No 2297.—Beautiful Center in Colors ‘on Tan Crash 


2296 S.—Buffet Set in Rose, 
Green and Blue on Tan 


Crash 


What I Have Learned 


Use for Old Grates—The grates of 
old kerosene or gasoline stoves are 
useful about the kitchen range, es- 
pecially if coal is used for fuel. One 
of them placed under a kettle or 
spider reduces the risk of burning 
the contents of the utensil to a mini. 
mum, and if your meal must be kept 
waiting after it is cooked they are a 
great help. They can be put in place 
of stove covers over coals to toast 
bread on, or to hasten the ey of 
the coffee pot when the fire is low. 





Transplanting Hint—We have been 
in the habit of ‘transplanting tomato 
plants into tin cans which have been 
unsolderéd by heat. Last year 1 
found that pieces of paper roofing cut 
six by ten, coiled into cylinder shape 
and tied with a string, answered the 
purpose much better. Stand the pa- 
per cans closely together in a shallow 
box. When ready to set the plants in 
the open ground .remove the pieces, 
which can be saved for another year. 
{Mrs J. C. W., Pennsylvania. 


Cleaning Silver—The following is a 
method which takes very little time 
and labor, does not ‘scratch the silver 
and clean depressions as well as the 









raised places. 
teaspoon baking soda, one tablespoon 
common salt, and a quart of warm 


Mix in a dishpan one 


water, Place in the bottom of the 
pan a piece of sheet zinc or a couple 
of zinc pencils. Submerge the silver 
so it will come in contact with the 
zinc and it will remove the tarnish. 
Leave in the solution until bright, 
then remove, wash in warm water and 
rib dry. Any sized piece of zinc may 
be used, but the more the pieces of 
silver are in contact with the quicker 
the action.—[L. B., New Hampshire. 


Covers for Unused Chimneys—Many 
people cover their unused chimneys 
with a board, placing a stone on top. 
A much better way is to cut a board 
so it will exactly fit the top of the 
chimney and nail or screw a heavy 
piece of iron to the under side of it,’ 
Place on the chimney with the iron 
down. The wind cannot blow it off, 
and it has a much better appearance 
than a board with a stone on, top. 
[F. C. K., Nebraska, ; 

Warp Instead of Yarn—We find 
that quilts and comforters tied with a 
pretty colored carpet warp will look 
just as nice and last much longer 
unbroken than those tied with woolen 
yarn.—[Miss O. M. P., Minnesota. 

[Will the writer of the above please 
send her full name so she may be paid 
for the same.] 


To Mend Hot Water Bottles—Take 
old fruit jar rubbers, break into small 
bits and_ hold over a hot fire on a 
shovel until the mass ‘“blubbers;” 
then with a knife spread over the 
leak. Wet your finger and rub till 





smooth, and it will be as good as 
new.—[M, M. D., N Y. 
Ironing Buttons—Fold a turkish 


towel, lay the garment the button side 
down and iron on the wrong side. 
The buttons press into the towel and 
the garment will not be pulled out of 
shape.—[Mrs H. C. C., Illinois. 


A very warm comfortable may be 
made for winter use by taking a pair 
of flannelette blankets, which are 
used for the two sides. Cotton ‘bat- 
ting to the desired thickness is placed 
between; and the comfort is tied 
in the usual way and buttonholed 
about the edge. Sometimes these are 
tacked rather far apart so that when 
soiled the stitches may be removed 
and the blankets more easily Jaun- 
dered. The writer, however, ‘has 
found no difficulty in laundering a 
comfort of this nature, provided they 
were not too heavy. 





To live with a high ideal is a suc- 
cessful ‘life. It is not what one does, 
but what ore tries to do, that makes 
the soul strong and . fit, for noble 
‘career [EP Tenney, Yo SO 
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American Agriculturis<: 


The Wings of the Morning 


The adventures which befell a shipwrecked man and maiden--By Louis Tracy 


The False Alarm—XV 


R HEY walked rapidly to 
Smuggler’s Cove, and 
the girl soon perceived 


the ingenuity of his 
automatic signal. He 
securely bound the 


block of wood to a tree 
where it was hidden 
by the undergrowth. 
Breaking the bullet out of a cartridge, 
he placed the blank charge in position 
in front of the striker, the case being 
firmly clasped by a bent nail. To the 
trigger, the spring of which he had 
eased to a slight pressure, he attached 
a piece of unraveled rope, and this he 
carefully trained among the trees at 
a hight of six inches from the ground, 





using as carriers nails driven into 
the trunks, 
The ultimate result was that a 


mere swish of Iris’s dress against the 
taut cord exploded the cartridge. 

“There!” he exclaimed, exultantly. 
“When I have driven stakes into the 
sand to the water’s edge on both sides 
of the cove, I will defy them to land 
by night without giving us warning.” 

“Do you know,” said Iris, in all 
seriousness, “I think you are the 
cleverest man in the world.” 

“My dear Miss Deane, that is not 
at all a Trades Unionist sentiment. 
Equality is the keynote of their 
propaganda.” 

Nevertheless he was manifestly 
pleased by the success of his ingen- 
ious contrivance, and forthwith com- 
pleted the cordon. To make doubly 
sure, he set another snare further 
within the trees. He was certain the 
Dyaks would not pass along Turtle 
Beach if they could help it. By this 
time the light was failing. 

“That will suffice for the present,’ 
he told the girl. “Tomorrow we will 
place other sentries in position at 
strategic points. Then we.can sleep 
in the Castle with tolerable safety.” 

By the meager light of the tiny 
lamp they labored sedulously at the 
rope-ladder until Iris’s eyes were 
closing with sheer weariness. Neither 
of them had slept much during the 
preceding night, and they were both 
completely tired. 

It was with a very weak 
smile that the girl bade him “good 
night,” as they were soon wrapped 
in that sound slumber which comes 
inly from health, hard work, and 
wholesome fare. 

The first streaks of dawn were tip- 
ping the opposite crags with roseate 
tints when the sailor was suddenly 
aroused by what he believed to be a 


little 


gunshot. He could not be sure. He 
was still collecting his scattered 
senses, straining eyes and ears in- 
tensely, when there came a second 
report. 


Then he knew what had happened. 
The sentries on the Smugglers’ Cove 
post were faithful to their trust. The 
. enemy was upon them. 

At such a moment Jenks was not a 


man who prayed. Indeed, he was 
prone to invoke the nether powers, a 
habi® long since acquired by the 
British army, in Glanders, it is be- 
lieved 

There was not a moment to Le lost. 
He rushed into lIris’s room, and 
gathered in his arms both her and 
the weird medley of garments that 
covered her. He explained to the 


protesting girl, as he ran with her to 
the foot of the rock, that she must 
cling to his shoulders with unfaltering 
courage whilst he clim»>.d to the 
ledge with the aid of the pole and 
the rope placed there the previous 
day. | It was a magnificent feat of 
strength that he essayed. In »-almer 
moments he would have shrunk from 
its performance, if only on the score 
of danger to the precious burden he 
carried. Now there was no time for 
thought. Up he went, hand over 
hand, clinging to the rough pole with 
the tenacity of a limpet, and taking 
a turn of the rope over his right 
wrist at each upward clutch. At last, 
breathless but triumphant, he reached 
the ledge, and was able to gasp his 
instructions to Iris to crawl over his 
bent back and head until she was 
safely lodged on thé broad platform 
of rock. 

Then, before she could expostulate, 
he descended, this time for the rifles. 
These he hastily slung to the _ rope, 
again swarmed up the pole, and drew 
the guns after him with infinite care. 

Even in the whirl of the moment 
he noticed that Iris had managed to 
partially complete her costume. 

“Now we are ready for them,” he 
ercwled, lying prone on the ledge and 
eagerly scanning both sides of Pros- 


pect Park for a glimpse of _ their 
assailants. 
For two shivering hours’ they 


waited there, until the sun was high 
over the cliff and filled sea and land 
with.his brightness. At last, despite 
the. girl’s- prayers, Jenks 
insisted on making a reconnoissance 
in person. 


Let this portion of their adventures 
be passed over with merciful brevity. 
Both watch guns had been fired by the 
troupe of tiny wou-wou monkeys! 
Iris did not know whether to laugh 
or cry, when Jenks, with much diffi- 
culty, lowered her to mother earth 
again, and marveled the while how he 
had managed to carry forty feet into 
the air a young woman who weighed 
so solidly. 

They sat down to a belated break- 


fast, and Jenks then became _  con- 
scious that the muscles of his arms, 
legs, and back were aching hugely. 


It was by that means he could judge 
the true extent of his achievemént. 
Iris, too, realized it gradually, but, 
like the Frenchwoman in the earth- 
quake, she was too concerned with 
memories of her state of deshabille to 
appreciate, all at once, the incid2nts 
of the dawn. 


Tpe Secret of the Cave 


The sailor went after those mon- 
keys in a mood of relentless severity. 
Thus far, the regular denizens of 
Rainbow island had dwelt together 


in peace and mutual good will, but 
each diminutive wou-wou must be 
taught not to pull any strings he 


found tied promiscuously to trees or 
stakes. As @ preliminary essay, Jenks 
resolved to try force combined with 
artifice. Failing complete success, he 
would endeavor to kill every monkey 
in the place, though he had in full 


measure the inherent dislike of 
Anglo-India to the slaying of the 
tree people. 

This, then, is what he did. After 
filling a biscuit tin with good-sized 
pebbles he donned a Dyak hat, blouse 


<arth over his face 
and proceeded to pelt the 
wou-wous' mercilessly. For more 
than an hour he made their lives 
miserable, until at the mere sight of 
him they fled, shrieking and gurgling 
like a thousand water bottles. Finally 
he constructed several Dyak  scare- 
crows and erected one to guard each 
of his alarm guns. The device was 
thoroughly effective. Thenceforth, 
when some adventurous 
swinging with hands or tail among 
the treetops in the morning search 
for appetizing nut or luscious plan- 
tain—saw one of those fearsome 
bogies, he raised such a hubbub that 
all his companions scampered hastily 


and belt, rubbed 
and hands, 


monkey—"* 


from the confines of the wood to the 
inner fastnesses. 


In contriving these same scare- 
crows—which, by the way, he had 
vaguely intended at first to erect on 
the beach in order to frighten the in- 
vadors and induce them to fire a 
warning volley—the sailor paid closer 


heed to the spoils gathered from the. 


fallen. One, at least, of the belts was 
made of human hair, and some among 
its long strands could have come only 
from the flaxen-haired ‘head of a 
European child. This fact, though 
ghastly enough, confirmed him in his 
theory that it was impossible to think 
of temporizing with these human 
fiends. Unhappily sych savage virtues 
as they possess do not include ciem- 
ency to the weak or hospitality to de- 
fenceless strangers. There was noth- 
ing for it but a fight to a finish, with 
the law of the jungle to decide the 
terms of conquest. 

That morning, of course, he had 
not been able to visit Summit Rock 
until after his cautious survey of the 
island. Once there, however, he 
noticed that the gale two nights 
earlier had loosened two of the sup- 
ports of his sky sign. It was not a 
dificult or a long job to repair the 
damage. With the invaluable ax he 
cut several wedges and soon made all 
secure. 

Now, during each of the two daily 
examinations of the horizon which he 
never omitted, he minutely scruti- 
nized the sea between Rainbow island 


and the distant group. It was, per- 
haps, a needless precaution. The 
Dyaks would come at night. With a 


favorable wind they need not set sail 
until dusk, and their fleet sampans 
would easily cover the intervening 
forty miles in five hours. 

He could not be positive that they 
were actual inhabitants of the islands 
to the south. The China sea swarms 
with wandering pirates, and tne tribe 
whose animosity he had earnéd might 
be equally noxious to some peaceable 
fishing community on the _ coast. 
Again and again he debated the ad- 
visability of constructing a seaworthy 
raft and endeavoring to make the 


passage. But this would be risking 
all on a frightful uncertainty, and the 
accidental discovery of the Eagle’s 


Nest had given him new hope. Here 
he could make a determined and pro- 
longed stand, and in the end help 
























ROBIN sings in the budding locust, 
A jonquil nods by the garden wall ; 
The brooklet sings as it dances onward 


And in the meadow the blackbirds call. 
The air is sweet with a subtle perfume 
That no man names, be he clod.or king ; 
And every breeze as it passes, whispers : 
I bring a message—’Tis Spring! ’Tis Spring ! 


The grasses start in the fertile lowland, 
A haze is over the distant hill, 
The cattle low in their barnyard prisons 
And clear the song of the rippling rill. 
I counted sorrows, I bore my burdens, 
But now to the breeze each grief I fling, 
There’s new life fresh in the maple branches — 
There’s new blood red in my veins—’ Tis Spring! 





must come. So he dismissed the 
navigation project, and devoted him- 
self wholly to the perfecting of the 
natural fortress in the rock. 

That’ night they finished the rope 
ladder. Indeed, Jenks was deter- 
mined not to retire to rest until it 
was finished; he did not care to try 
a second time to carry Iris to that 
elevated perch, and it may be re- 
marked that thenceforth the girl, be- 
fore going to sleep, simply changed 
one ragged dress for another. 

One of the first things he contem- 
plated was the destruction, if possible, 
of the point’ on the opposite cliff 
which commanded the ledge. This, 
hawever, was utterly impracticable 
with the appliances at his command. 
The top of the rock sloped slightly 
toward the west, and nothing short of 
dynamite or regular quarrying opera- 
tions would render it untenable by 
hostile marksmen. 

During the day his Lee-Metfords, 
at ninety yards range, might be 
trusted to keep the place clear of in- 
truders. But at night—that was the 
difficulty. He partially solved it by 
fixing two rests on the ledge to sup- 
port a rifle in exact line with the cen- 
ter of the enemy’s supposed position, 
and-as a variant, on the outer rest he 
marked lines which corresponded 
with other sections of the entire front 
available to e foe. 


The Discovery 


Even then he was not satisfied. 
When time permitted he made many 
experiments with ropes reeved 
through the pulley and attached to a 
rifle action. He might have succeeded 
in his main object had not his 
thoughts taken a new line. His aim 
was to achieve some method of open- 
ing and closing the breech block by 
means of two ropes. The difficulty 
was to secure the preliminary and 
final lateral movement of the lever_ 
bolt, but it suddenly occurred to him 
that if he could manage to convey the 
impression that Iris and he had left 
the island the Dyaks would go away 
after a fruitless search. The existence 
of ropes along the face of the rock— 
an essential to his mechanical scheme 
—would betray their whereabouts, or 
at any rate excite dangerous curiosity. 
So he _ reluctantly abandoned his 
original design, though not wholly, as 
will be seen in due course. 

In pursuance of his latest idea he 
sedulously removed from the foot of 
the cliff all traces of the clearance ef- 
fected on the ledge, and, although he 
provided supports for the tarpaulin 
covering, he did not adjust it. This 
development suggested the necessity 
of hiding their surplus stores and 
ammunition, and what spot could be 
more suitable than the cave? 

So Jenks began to dig once more 
in the interior, laboring manfully with 
pick and shovel in the locality of the 
fault with its vein of antimony. It 
was thus that hé@ blundered upon the 
second great event of his life. Rain- 
bow island had given him the one 
thing a nran prizes above all else—a 
pure yet passionate love for a woman 
beautiful alike in body and mind. 
And now it was to endow him with 
riches that might stir the pulse of 
even a South African magnate. For 
the sailor, delving with the energy 
peculiar to all his actions, suddenly 
struck a vein of almost virgin gold. 

To facilitate the disposal at a dis- 
tance of the disturbed debris, he 
threw each shovelful on to a canvas 
sheet, which he subsequently dragged 
among the trees in order to dislodge 
its contents. After doing this four 
times he noticed certain metallic 
specks in the fifth load which recalled 
the presence of the antimony. But 
the appearance of the sixth cargo was 
so remarkable when brought out into 
the sunlight that it invited closer in- 
spection. Though his knowledge of 
geology was slight—the half-forgotten 
gleanings of a brief course at Eton— 


he was forced to believe that the 
specimens he handled so dubiously 
contained neither copper nor iron 
pyrites, but glittering yellow § gold. 


Their weight, the distribution of the 
metal through quartz in a transition 
state between an oxide and a telluride, 
compelled recognition. 

Somewhat excited, yet helf skeptical, 
he returned to the excavation and 
scooped out yet another collection. 
This time there could be no mistake. 
Nature’s own alchemy had fashioned 
a veritable ingot. There were small 
lumps in the ore which would need 
alloy at the mint before they could 
be issued as-sovereigns, so free from 
dross were they. 

Tris had gone to Venus’s bath, and 
would be absent for some time. Jenks 
sat down on a tree stump. He held 
in his hand a small bit of ore worth 
perhaps twenty pounds _ sterling. 
Slowly the conjectures already pieced 
together in his mind during early days 
on the island came back to him. 


[To Be Continued.] 
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Country Church on Efficiency Basis 
Business methods important in church affairs 
By Margaret Bowers Barnard 


A church in city or country exists 
to promite worship and service. Its 
special province is to minister to the 
spiritual and moral life of the com- 
munity, to upbuild character, to 
teach men to become truer disciples 
of Jesus, more loyal children of God. 
To do this, there must be an organi- 
zation conducted on business princi- 
ples, and it is this side of the church 
life with which this paper deals. 

In considering the country church 
as a business organization, the first 
thing to be emphasized is efficiency. 
Efliciency demands business organi- 
zation and business methods. The 
business arrangements of the majority 
of our churches would land any mer- 
cantile firm in bankruptcy in less than 
six months. It is one of the remark- 
able things about the power of re- 
ligion that any church endures under 
such circumstances. 

To finance a country church effi- 
ciently it is wise to adopt a budget 
at the beginning of the church year. 
This budget should be a careful esti- 
mate of the probable expenses of the 
church for that year. It should in- 
clude the benevolences and the mis- 


sionary gifts, as well as the running 
expenses. Thus ‘minister and officers 
would have their work laid out for 
them, and the members would see 
clearly the amount to be raised, and 
to what uses it would be put. 

The first and most important item 


in the budget is the minister’s salary. 
No self-respecting church will offer 
any man in whose hands it wishes 
to place the religious leadership of 
the community less than a living 
wage, and the amount ought to be in 
harmony with the standards of liv- 
ing of the community. 


The second item is the necessary 
running expenses. It is not good 





As It Starts to Rain 








A Matter of Taste 

Duckling—Hold on chick, where 
are you goin’? Well, of all the 
things! This is the nicest day we've 
had this week to play outdoors and 
now chick is startin’ to run home. 
economy to cut this item down to the 
lowest figure. Among.~other things, 
there should always be a reasonable 
allowance for the upkeep of the 
property, for the Sunday school, and 
for publicity work. 

The third item includes missionary 
funds and benevolences, and every 
church ought to give this part of 
its work most earnest consideration. 
Then, when the items have been 
carefully discussed, and the amounts 


agreed upon, the raising of the budget 


should not be left to chance, but 
business methods ought then and 
there to be adopted to secure the re- 


quired amount. 

Let every person, 
child, who is in 
withthe parish, 


woman and 
any way connected 
be invited to give 
according to his ability. There are 
many ways to do this, but one that 
has been quite successful is to send 
out letters, with pledge cards and en- 
velopes inclosed, asking all to give 
something, whether large or small, 
to maintain and extend the work of 
the church. Such letters have to be 
followed by visits from _ properly 
fiuthorized committees, and it is very 
important that the parish should be 
promptly and carefully canvassed. 
When the returns are in, the officers 
know on what to depend for the 
year’s revenues, and much anxiety and 


man, 


annoyance are avoided. 

No church can be a really demo- 
cratic organization where a few bear 
the burden of support. To be a true 


community be 
offerings 
connected 
as has just 
the young 


church, it needs to 
supported by the voluntary 
of all who are in any way 
with it. Such a system 
been described educates 
people and gives them a_ sense of 
their own dignity and responsibility. 
It inspires loyalty, for we care much 
more for the things for which we 
make some sacrifice, and—what is 
most important—the minister’s salary 
and important missionary offerings 
are not dependent on the generosity 
of the moment. 

We all agree that every’ effort 
should be made to raise the amount 
necessary for the support of a church 
locally. There, are, however, some 
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country churches so situated that it 
is impossible for them to raise, un- 
aided, the sum needed for dignified 
maintenance. Often, these are old 
churches with a long record of fine 
service. Yet economic changes, 
deaths and removals have threatened 


their very life. Still they stand at 
strategic points, and it would be a 
great loss to the community and to 


religion if they were allowed to close 
their doors. 

In such cases, where there is no 
overlapping of churches, would it not 
be a splendid thing if the home mis- 
sions departments of the _ vyarious 
denominations could set aside a suf- 
ficient sum to put these churches on 


a living basis? A gift of that kind 
ought not to be given as a charity, 
but ‘should be a_ sort of pension 
granted in appreciation of service 
rendered, and to make _ possible 
greater service in the future. A sum 
of money bestowed in that spirit 
would not pauperize a church, but 
would give to all connected with it 


a sense of the dignity and importance 
of its mission to the community. 

Shall country churches have 
dowments? That is a mooted ques- 
tion. If they encourage indifference 
and selfishness, then they are a dam- 
age. On the other hand, there are 
many churches that would be closed 
were it not for these funds. Is it 
not possible to devise a method by 
which when former citizens wish to 
show their appreciation of what the 
church has done for them and their 
families, they could make some con- 
dition as to the amount and character 
of the work to be expected from the 
church in return? A fund thus con- 
ditioned and administered by trustees 
chosen outside of the church, might 
be an incentive for maintaining high 
ideals, and promoting the _ spiritual 


en- 


and moral standards of the com- 
munity. 
It is difficult to solve the problem 


of financing the country church un- 
less there is adequate leadership. 
Such leadership is not to be obtained 
unless the country church can pay an 


adequate salary. Ministers cannot be 
asked to enter this field unless there 
is the assurance of a living wage, 
which means an income sufficient for 
the support and education of their 
families, and for their own growth. 
The standard for the country min- 
ister should be $1000 or $1200 and a 


parsonage. A comfortable parsonage, 


with barn and land, all in good order, 
should be part of the equipment of 
every country church. Many de- 
nominations are working toward this 
standard, for they realize that the 
future of many country towns is 
concerned in it. They also realize 
that the salary of the minister ought 
to compare favorably with that of 
other professional men in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Will the people of the country 
towns approve of higher salaries for 
their ministers, and better financial 
methods? . 


It is true that in the average coun- 
try town the people handle compara- 
tively small sums of money in the 
course of a year. Therefore $600 and 
$700 in cash seem to them quite large 
sums. They could live on it, why 
cannot the minister? Why should 
he need so much more than they? 
They forget that the minister, as a 
rule, pays the market price for all 
he uses, milk, eggs, butter, wood, etc, 
and he must either own a_ horse, 
with all the attendant outlay, or hire 
one frequently. His expenses there- 
fore are heavy in proportion to those 
of his parishioners. A deacon in one 
of our western counties assured his 
mnister one day that the latter re- 
ceived much more for his work than 
the former. “On the contrary,” said 
the minister, “you are living at the 
rate of $1200 a year, while I receive 
$700." The deacon declared that the 
minister was much mistaken, but the 
latter, by a little figuring, proved his 
point, much to the astonishment of 
his parishioner, who had never real- 
ized the value of the indirect profits 
of his farm. 

People in city and country need to 
be educated to see and understand 
what the work of a minister really 
is; what his education costs in time 
and money; what return he has a 
right to demand on such an invest- 
ment; what he must expend for 
books, magazines, travel, stationery, 
postage, if he is to grow, and to be 
of real help to them. They must 
compare his salary with that of 
other professional men, but it must 
also be compared with local condi- 
tions, so that there shall be a rea- 
sonable agreement with such condi- 
tions. 

The financial value to a community 
of a good active church should al- 
ways be recognized. It increases the 
value of property, raises the tone of 
the community, and creates an. at- 
mosphere not to be estimated in dol- 
dars and copte. A strong church. 
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— UAT Hap as her Hood aoa 


serving the people seven days in the 
week, is an asset that no self-respect- 
ing town can afford to neglect. Once 
inspired to higher standards, its 
members will be proud that they can 
command the services of skillful, ca- 
pable, consecrated ministers, and glad 
to help in the creation of a type of 
efficiency. which shall bring the ex- 
ample of our great master nearer to 
the hearts and lives of all men. 





What the Audience Was Doing 


A weary and dejected theatrical 
troupe, after an unsuccessful trip, ar- 
rived in a small New Jersey town. A 
fair-sized audience witnessed the first 
performance without furor, although 
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there was enough handclapping to 
arouse the troupe’s wavering spirits. 
The leading man promptly stepped to 
the footlights after the first act and 
bowed profoundly, but still the clap- 
ping continued. As he went behin:! 
the scenes he encountered an _ Iris!: 
stagehand. 

“I guess that’s some acting,” said 
the Thespian, throwing out his chest 


proudly. 
“What d’yes mane, th’ handclap- 
pin?” inquired the Irishman. 


“Why surely. How better could 
they show their appreciation of my 
acting?” 


“That’s not appreciation, man,” 
said the  stagehand; “that’s the 
audience killin’ mosquitoes.” 
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For every penny of its selling price it gives the fullest 
measure of real value and satisfaction. Packed in sealed 
all-tin cans, it is CERTAIN to reach the consumer 
There’s no other sure way. 






















Save $15 on This Machine 


No more backaches, no more colds, ho more red, 
swollen hands. 

to % usual price, and will wash the daintiest lin- 
gerie, 
clothes 


Triumph Power Washer 
With Swinging Wringer 


The engine furnishes the power—or use electricity, 
you do is to put in the hot suds—then the clothes—clam: 
down the cover i 

swings four position 
power washer i 
if you don’t like it send it back. 
lar today. 


j New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Fort Worth, Portland, Ore. 
W st Convenient 


Here’s a machine that will save you 


baby’s clothes, wrist bands, the heaviest bed 
— better than you could — and tear not a thread 


All 
your washing is being done. Wringer 
no changing of tubs. Send for this 
let it do your washings on trial for 30 days. 
Write for special circa- 
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EXTRAORDINARY OFFER -2° éevs 
— ———————— & month's 
free trial on this finest of bicycles—the *“*Ranger,”” We 
willship itto you onapproval, freight aid—without 
acent deposit in advance. This offer absolutely genuine, 
WRITE TODA Y for our big catalog showing 
Se OUF full line of bicycles for 
men and women, boysand girisat prices never before 
equaled for like quality. It isa cyclopedia of bicycles, 
gundries and useful bicycle information. It’s free. 
TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, inner 
ry cyclometers, equipment and parts for all 
bicycles at half usual tay ay A limited number of 
second-hand bicycies taken in trade will be closed out 
at once, at to $8 each. 
RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1916 model Ranger furnished by us. 
it Costs You Nothing to learn what we offer and 
how wecan doit. You will be astonished and convinced, 





and today. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. ¢-76 CHICAGO, ILL, 








Retailers’ 


COFFEE 


30cQuality 
Fresh off the Roaster 


Direct from Wholesaler. 


& LBS. FOR $] 


Bean or Ground 
Delivered free within 300 miles by parcel post 
10 Lbs. DELIVERED FREE 1000 Miles 
by Express (if by Parcel Post add 17c. for 10 Ibs.) 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
GILLIES COFFEE CoO. 


Park Place and Washington Street, 
EST 6 ¥ 


‘ABLISHE EARS New Yeok 





Dress Goods by the Yard 


or bolt, direct to consumer at mill prices. Send for free 

samples showing latest styles and all standard fabrics 

in cotton, linen, silk and wool. e deliver free 
satisfy customers, or refund 


ETHELBERT GREEN CO., Inc., 
Ail Chambers Street i: 
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The Manufacture of 


ICE CREAMS 
AND ICES 


sy 
J. H. Frandsen and E,. A. Markham 


This is a new book which treats the sub- 
ject of ice cream making in an interesting, 
practical and comprehensive manner. 

The enormous growth of this industry, as 
well as the need for an authoritative book 
on this subject, have prompted the authors 
to prepare this volume. 

It should be of vital interest to all ice 
cream makers, dairymen and dairy students. 
Everything of importance concerning this in- 
dustry has been included and the matter is 
arranged in a clear, practical way. It will 
be welcomed by thousands as an authority 
on the subject. 


The following are the main subjects dis 
cussed in this book: The Cream Supply, 
Pasteurization and Its Effect on Quality and 
Swell; The Use of Condensed Milk, Milk 
Powders, and Homogenized Cream; Stabi- 
lizers—Their Uses in Ice Cream; Flavoring 
Materials—Sources and Preparation; Pre- 
parsing the Ice Cream Mixture; A Simple, 
Easy and Understandable Classification of 
Ice Cream and Ices; Ice Cream Formulas, 
Including Detailed Information for the Mak- 
ing of Each Class of Ice Creams, Ices and 
Sherbets; The Freezing Process; Mechanical 
Refrigeration; The Ice Cream Factory—lts 
Location and Equipment; Factory Manage- 
ment; By-Products and Side Lines; Ice 
Cream Making as a Side Line for the Small 
Creamery. 

Profusely illustrated. 
inches. Net $2.00. 


OCRANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








325 pages. 54% x8 























Insure your own complete satisfaction in dealing 
with any advertiser in this issne by writing him: 
“! saw your advertisement in the old reliable 
Orange Judd American Agriculturist,” 1462 
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The Clock 


LALIA MITCHELL 


I bade my little laddie see 


How he could be like our big clock, 
With shining face all clean, but he 

Vas quick my argument to block. 
“You've only seen its big face shine, 
Its hands are blacker far than mine.” 





Dots’ Hop-Skip-and-Jump Visits 
LEE M’CRAE 
The Second Trip 

“Well of all things! What dread- 
ful children you are!” exclaimed 
Dot in the next*country she came to 
as she stood in the doorway of what 
looked to be a good-sized doll house 
made of pretty paper and lattice 
work. To be sure it was rude of her 
to say it, but she just could not help 
it, for there were thr®e children about 
her own size, dressed in red, green 
and yellow clothes, daubing the wall 
paper of the room with red, green 
and yellow and black paints, One of 
them seemed to be writing square 
letters on it; one was drawing pic- 
tures; and the youngest was punch- 
ing holes and putting big splotches 
of black on his panel. 

When she said that they only 
laughed the harder and painted the 
faster. So Dot stamped her heel on 
the matting floor and cried, “Aren't 
you ashamed to treat- your house 
that way?” 

“Why no! We've been keeping it 
clean for weeks and weeks, and now’s 
our chance before the papering man 
comes to put up fresh walls for us. 
Mother lets us,’’ explained the old- 
est boy over his shoulder. 

“See my little fish eat the big fish!” 
laughed the boy in a brown spotted 
dress with a pink sash. A_ boy! 
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The Younger Readers 
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Think of it! He was drawing a huge 
mouth on a little round fish which 
was just ready to take in a long, slim 
fellow. It was so funny that Dot had 
to laugh in spite if herself. 

Then the two older ones began a 
game ona fresh panel of paper, and 
she got as excited as they did, watch- 
ing their paint brushes fly from one 
little square to another. The older 
one beat. He turned and daubed his 
brush right on the nose of the loser, 
but instead of crying, as she expected, 
he just ran to a glass to see how 
ugly he looked. 

“We always” get 
faces for forfeits,” 
the older boy. 

“Of all things!" was all Dot said. 

Just then there was a loud noise 
outside. The three boys in dresses 
rushed out, Dot following, to find the 
narrow street full of boys and girls 
in all sorts of bright colored dresses 
and sashes, dancing and squealing 
with laughter around three of the 
strangest objects you ever saw. One 


spots on our 
again explained 


looked like a small strawstack on 
two feet with a huge yellow bird’s 
head on the top of the stack. Another 


was just a big yellow pumpkin on 
two striped legs, and the third was a 
scarey hobgoblin that looked to Dot 
like nothing in heaven above or the 
earth beneath. 

Masks! Of course they are!’’ she 
gasped when her first scare was over. 

jut where did they buy such hide- 
ous things?” she asked. 


“Made ‘em, answered the pink 
sashed boy at her elbow. “Aren’t they 
jolly ones? And can’t the fellows 


dance though!’ 
“Y-y-yes. They’re funny, but so 
ugly! I never saw such in my coun- 
try!” 
“What is your country?” 





“The United States,” 
proudly. “And this is 

3ut the whistle blew and off went 
her airship - straight home. Where 
had she been, she wondered. 

[Alaska was the country Dot vis- 
ited last week.] 


Rustic Work 


J. G. ALLSHOUSE 


Poys and girls who have never at- 
tempted to manufacture any rustic 
articles cannot appreciate their own 
ability, and will be surprised, af- 
ter one attempt, to see what they 
are able to do. On a farm one 
is in the midst of the very finest of 
material for home ornamentation, and 
it may be found in any place where 
trees and vines are permitted to grow. 
Twigs and limbs of spruce, oak, 
hickory, willow, chestnut, cedar and 
other trees make excellent material, 
especially the first, and the grapevine, 
wild or tame, affords another rich 
source. Mossy bark of oak, or birch, 
which may be obtained at any sawmill 
in regions where these trees grow, 
works handsomely. Lichens and 
mosses are nice for brackets and 
baskets. Branches of yew are of such 
form that they may readily be made 
into “rustic letters,” which if well- 
frosted and placed on a crimson or 
other vivid ground, are wonderfully 

If you can use a hammer and saw 
you can make pretty chairs from the 
patterns suggested. Red cedar and 
white birch woods are the best, but 
any sort with a smooth bark, such as 
beech, may be substituted. The bark 
is not removed from the wood and no 
finish is put on its surface. Measure 
an ordinary chair to estimate dimen- 
sions and then saw the branches into 
proper lengths. Cut niches in the 
posts that are to form the legs, and fit 
the seat board into these, gluing and 
nailing it into place. If cross sections 
of the bough are cut for the seat the 
straight bar connecting the two front 
legs of the chair is chiseled out and 
the pieces of wood are fitted into 
place before being nailed down. 
These chairs are suitable for porches, 
summer houses or lawns. If a coun- 
try boy can make them well and de- 
vise pretty patterns there is no reason 
why he may not sell some to the peo- 
ple from town who visit his part of 
the country in the summer. 

A pretty rustic flower stand (4) is 
easily made. The sides are made first 
of cardboard. Having cut it out in 
section and fastened the ends to- 
gether—first having colored the inside 
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38c papers big room 


yreareclf quickly and casive making 
Lee ag Ry TO 


cheerte 
b ghter. Rearier, Mpa new. 


hese 96 ont a) geriglonow we 
Wail Paper Boo : 













BOYS itro. 
oes MATIC 


PISTOLZOC 


Just out and selling like hot! 

kes. e ax Automatic Repeating 
Pistol, shoots 20 times witnons reloading. 
Uses ordinary BB shot. Fine blue steel 
finish, perfectly made. ror indoor or out- 
door target ractice. Postpaid 25¢ each. 
Address F. REPUBLIC CO., - Chicago 





2 AE ER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


A toilet preparation of merit, 


Helps to eradicate dandruff. 
For Restoring Color 
Beauty toGray or Faded Hair, 
$1.00 at Druggists. 


P AT a NT That Protect and Pay 
S Send Sketch or Model for 
Search. Books and Advice 


free. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
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For A _ LONG 


its readers a 
which all 


giving 
entertainment in 
could compete, and every 


THAT 
everyone in the 


DIVERSION IS 
Bible 


for the pictures. Those 


3,5CO in cash. 


aggregating $ 


Fivat Reward .... +6 « 


Second Reward ...++ + «+ 
Third Reward. ....++s+es 
Fourth Reward ...+«4+e«#+e#e6 
Fifth Reward ...++2-ee ees 
Sixth Reward ....++es 


Seventh Reward 

Eighth Reward 

Ninth Reward . 

10th to 24th Rew ards, oooh $2. 50 . ° 
25th to 419th Rewards, each $1.50 . 





Home Interest 


TIME the 
A griculturist considered various plans for 
worth-while 


person, 
or old, engage upon equal terms. 
NOW 
Picture 
The Contest consists.of a series of pic- 
tures, and a list of Bible quotations from 
which to select fitting quotations as names 
choosing the 
quotations that best express what is shown 
by the pictures will be given 419 awards, 


$3500 Cash in 419 Prizes 


In the event of ties for any prize, the full reward 
tied for will be paid each tying contestant 


Clip Out the Coupon and Send it in for All Particulars ==> 





American 


home 
the family 
young 


OFFERED 
Contest. 








$1,250.00 Cash 
625.00 Cash 
350.00 Cash 


150.00 Cash 
100.00 Cash 
75.00 Cash 
50.00 Cash 
20.00 Cash 
37.50 Cash 
592.50 Cash 


it thoroughly. 





A Full Siplanation Given 


250.00 Cash WHY DON’T YOU SEND IN the Coupon to the right, and have us 


send you a full explanation of the Contest, of course free cf charge. 


WE WILL BE GLAD to send you the illustrated announcement, the 
Rules and all other information that may interest and aid you. 
materials will inform you exactly how you can play, 
the method by which you can compete without obligation or expense. 
The Christian Herald, which initiated the plan, invited us to join in 
offering it to the public, and we were delighted to do so. 
far the most pleasurable, most interesting, and from all standpoints 
the best home pastime we know of. 





THE 


tures. 


RRR Ae 


Equal Opportunity 
EVERYONE 
will have an equal opportunity to win. 
In the first place, the pictures have noth- 
ing to do with theological learning, and it 
is not presumed that those competing have 
any knowledge of the Bible at all. 
do not need any—for the quotations from 
which all must choose are designated for 
the use of everybody. 
PICTURE TO THE 
stance, is one’ of the regular Contest pic- 
If you do 
quotation that might fit what is shown 
there, then you 
quotations, 
express the scene. 


Don’t Delay—Learn All About It NOW 


COMPETING in the Contest 


They 


LEFT, for in- 
Bible 


not know any 


can glance over the list of 
and pick out one that does 








These 
and tell you of 


It is by 


Te 


We are certain you will erjoy 
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SUC Teneedeedeateorteeveeesveueeecneeeeononeuee ae caaseteeeeesecvneageaeenett ts 


$3500 Cash Inquiry Blank 


Bible Picture Contest Editor. 


Dear Sir: 
explanation of the Bible Picture Contest, in which $3,500 in 
cash will be awarded for the best answers to pictures. Send 
the illustrated announcement, 
lessons, 
come free and postpaid. 


Nate «+++ «« 
TOW scccceccccecces 


Street No. or R.z F.. D. NO. 000+ cecvcccccvescescecccvcescccsessevecs 
Clip out and send in the above, 





American Agriculturist, 
315 Fourth Ave., 


I would like to have, 


New York. 
by return mail, a complete 


with the full Rules, object 
and all other information, Of course all this will 


OOF ORO EEE HEE OEE EEEES OEEEEE EEEEOH EEE EEEEEEEER EEE E EE HEC EES 


see newcceecccesccccesseeeee SEAIGcccccecccesecese 





or merely one for fal explanation. 
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Rustic Work Any Clever Boy Can Make 


a light green—allow it to dry, and cut 
out the bottom circular shape. Color 
this the same as the tast figure and 
fix it on the inside with gum at the 
back of the small extremities. Hav- 
ing collected a number of pieces. of 
dried wood, cut them first into the 
same length as the pasteboard sec- 
tions, split them in two and cut them 
separately into the shape as above 
described, and fix them, one by one, 
with a little gum or glue, on to each 
of the compartments of the circle on 
the outside. To prevent the white 
card showing through in any part 
best color the outside of the card with 
a brown tint. When they are all put 
on neatly allow it to dry. Meantime 
prepare the legs or stand, which must 
be of rustic character. Procure three 
bent pieces of wood the length vou 
require, and cut them so the top and 
bottom will come quite flat. Shave off 
a little of the inside of the two where 
they cross, and a little off the under- 
side of the third where it cYosses 
under the other two; they must first 
be glued or fastened together in the 
center, and when dry the upper ends 
may be glued to the bottom of the 
stand, taking*care that they have been 
formed at equal distances apart, to 
allow it to stand firmly. 

Very ornamental brackets may be 
made from twigs and vines alone, or 


from sticks and a bit of board. To. 


make one of grapevine, use green ma- 
terial, and put together after the style 
of the sketch (5). First make a 
cross of the vines, the horizontal 
Piece crossing the upright half its 
length from the top; if crosspiece is 
8 inches long cross the upright 4 
inches from the top; the length 
should be double the width. For the 
shelf use a three-pronged stick, one 
part going to the center and the two 
outer prongs to the end of the cross- 
piece. The other sticks can be added 
as shown, or @ style invented. A few 
grape-vine curls left at certain points 
will add to the rustic appearance, and 
the fastenings should be of flexible 
twigs. A bracket of sticks and board 
(6) should not be more than 6 or 8 
inches wide, and not more thar one- 
third deeper than the width. The 
front is supported by two braces, as 
shown, and the sticks fastened by 
finishing brads. The lichens found on 
the sides of decaying logs are some- 
times very pretty and adapted for 
making the bracket shelf; they should 
be dried before attaching the sticks. 
A goed coat of varnish gives the fin- 
ishing towch. 

It is not quite so easy to make a 
butternut bracket, but it is very 
pretty when finished. Saw up some 
of the nuts into slices an eighth of 
an inch thick; yow will need forty or 
fifty pieces, Obtain a plain wood 
bracket of pretty shape, and placing 
this upon a sheet of paper, mark all 
its owtlimes, the back, the shelf and 
its support, in separate places; pick 
out’ all the meat from the butternut 
slices, also the outer husk if any re- 
mains on the shell: with a stiff nail 
brush remove all sawdust, or other 
substances, prepare some liquid glue, 
and proceed to fit the shells together, 
gluing them by the edges to form the 
penciled shapes, not upen the wood 
bracket; butt the edges of the pieces 
together to form the shape outlined 
upon the paper. It is. slow work, as 


WOU. must hold them. in..place.upen a- 





Pe PEST ere 
by die batt a 





flat surface until the glue is partially 
_ When this work is done se- 
light strips of wood, glue 
one 5. down the middle of the back, 


upon which the shelf will be attached. 
This frame would be greatly improved 
in the form of a 
one strip under 
the shelf next the bracket; i 
with a light coat of oil or varnish. 
Spruce twigs make very excellent. 
material for rustic work. 
other trees furnish material nearly or 
quite as. pretty if selected with care. 
Three styles of easels are shown made 
of spruce sticks: 
may have a back support or stand 
upon a table inclined against the wall, 
the picture suspended from the top or 
i Pins put in at 
The close-frame 
easel may be used in the s: 
The three-arch easel 
> most beautiful made i 


if cut out whole, 


the open frame 


construct one by patterning after 
*h, which of course, li 
3, is not supposed to show the 


cross each other small finishing nails 


are better than binding with any kind 





be used, as the heads are unsightly, 


and they taper too much and may/f 


split the sticks. The support (10) 


should be attached at the double cross |, 


bars near the top by means of bits of 
fine wire and loose enough to turn for 
adjustment; the small end is to rest 
upon -the table. Two parallel sticks 
at the base are sufficient for the bot- 
tom rest for the picture; fasten 
with ‘brads and add braces if you 
choose. ; . 

Bark vases are easily made, and 
none are more exquisitely rustic. Take 
any rough box and cover it with per- 
pendicular strips of bark, fastening 
them with brads. Poplar bark is 
good, as it is not too thick or thin, 
cuts easily without splitting, is shaggy 
yet cleanly, and does not harbor in- 
sects. After the bark is on ornament 
it with clusters of lichens and tufts of 
the dry, gray, bearded moss that 
grows on old _ trees. Occasionally 
lichens may be found growing in 
clusters like mottled gray roses; one 
brad through. the center will fasten 
them to the box and these everlast- 
ings will appear as lovely as growing 
greenery. The bearded moss can be 
strung upon fine wire or stout cord 
and hung around the bottom of the 
box in graceful, feathery festoons. 
Bark vases may be mounted upon a 
pronged standard with “the bark left 
on; or“if pronged saplings are scarce, 
take a straight, round stick about 3 
inches in diameter, with the bark left 
on, and the. more moss the better. 
Sharpen one end and drive firmly into 
the ground, nailing the vase on the 
top. Ornament the stem by nailing 
on mossy branches which extend up 
to the bottom edge of the box and are 
then fastened. These bark vases 
also look well on the ground without 
any stem or pedestal. For filling these 
vases all the basket plants which do 
well out doors are suitable. 

To make a rustic match stand, get 
a toy churn, such as is sold in the 
toy shops for two or three cents, and 
cover it with split spruce, tying it 
around about one-third from the top 
with a band of split spruce or of 
grape-vine bark; handles can be 
placed at the sides, and ornamental 
bits of moss and lichens added. The 
cover of the churn, if left on, should 
be cut away inside to make an open- 
ing for the matches. A rustie music 
rack or newspaper stand can be made 
of five stout cedar canes, the knots 
cut close or nearly so, and the bark 
peeled off. Cross four of the canes, 
two and two, making two Roman 
XX’s; connect these by a fifth and a 
shorter cane, and fasten them to- 
gether with four slender screws. Var- 
nish the frame in the natural color 
or stain black to represent ebony, as 
you prefer. The ends should be left 
open, but the sides, if you choose, 
may be filled in with sheets of birch 
or hemlock, or other flexible bark; 
or better still, with stout gray linen 
or canvas bound with colored braid, 
lined with colored flannel, and with 
some quaint design or your mono- 
gram in flannel in the center of each 
side. A small stand of this kind 
would serve as a letter or card rack, 
the sides in such case being of fancy 
cardboard worked in bright wool. 
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--Attractive; Yet Cost Almost Nothing 
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Milady’s Hands 


Y woman 
dish-washing eos 
it make the hands red and 
roughens the skin, but 
the woman ‘‘who knows” 
does not fear the after- 
meal clean-up; she adds 


20 Mule Team‘ Borax 


to the water and keeps her 
hands soft, smooth white. 
Borax makes dish-washing 
easy. It cuts grease from ote, 
pans and china; makes g 
ware and silverware sparkle. 
Borax saves the hands from 
injury that would be caused 
by caustic washing powd 
because Borax -# a na 
healer and antise apie 
Soft, white hands are one of, 
woman's greatest assets. 
Keep 20 Mule Team 
Boraz on your kitchen 
shelf. Buy it from your 
dealer today. 












Factory 
Prices 





Freight Paid—A Year's Trial 
Save fro 

ere pan $8 tw O55 tp bugis didnet —— 
experience and big aad ro you a better stove 
or range at less 


Gold Coin Stoves and 


Use one for a year---money refunded if it doesn’t 
Drove absolute! 


Saree, Bis tras tonne Sat ar ae 
up. 

pa Dabs besten. Write a" 
GOLD COIN STOVE CO., _1 Oak St., Troy, M. T 











American Agriculturist 
One Year $1.00 
Youth’s Companion 


One Year $2.00 





The Youth’s Companion is the 
best all around magazine for 
the home because — 


It’s the Cleanest 
Every line of By. issue is clean. The un 
usual value of The Companion has 4a 

been its influence on -_ reader, whether 

father or mother, boy It settles 
great problems of responsibi ity for fathers 
and mothers. 


Iv’s the Best 


The Companion is a recognized standard in 
high-grade fiction and in its Bnglish. This 
is why America’s best minds are glad’ to 
contribute: to. its —— and the reason of 
its great eth with and parents. 
R’s Most 

Its fire and adventure never descend to the 
low or trashy. Its enthusiasm is elways 
constructive; ennobling; its facts are trust- 
worthy. Its fiction and ite fun are alive 
with the contagion of-beslth—the romance 
of fine conquest. 





It’s the Most 
It brings you more than twice the amount 
of reading matter given in any American 


monthly magazine. The 10 Great Serials 
for 1916 alone are worth at least ten dollars, 
250 shorter stories and a volume of good 
things. 


@ Remember that the price of this 
club is only $2.40—you save 60 cents 
and get 104 different magazines. 

@ This offer is open to both new and 
old subscribers. The magazines.may 
be sent to different addresses if de- 
sired ; when this offer is accepted no 
premium book or present can be in- 
cluded exce 7a upon a ag pay- 
ment. Address all orders to 


Orange American Agriculturist 


315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y¥. 
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Labor Map of United States. First Ever Published 


. 
HE federal labor bureau received 
in February 14,257 applications 
from people who wanted jobs, 
requests from 5036 employers who 
wanted to hire ‘help, and filled 4185 
places. This was mainly in districts 
above numbered 2, 10, 17 and 18. Any 
postmaster will supply free on re- 
quest a blank to be filled out by any 
person who wants a job, also a dif- 
ferent blank to be filied out by the 


| ee ows 
I DEMS Erik tacy 
18 ie HELENA ‘ . 
oO ° . 






GALVESTON 


person who wafits to hire help. The 
postmaster will forward this applica- 
tion, post free, to the federal labor 
bureau for his district, as shown in 
above map. The bureau, will refer 
the would-be employer to any appli- 
cant for work it has in that vicinity, 
all without expense to either. No tell- 
ing how long it will take, or whether 
the two parties will be satisfied. It 
smacks too much of bureaucratism. 

















Photo by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
United States Troops on the Trail in Mexico After Villa 


HE third cavalry as it left Fort 
Sam Houston in Texas—a part 
of the American force of 4000 
that is after Villa and his bandits in 
Mexico. The Carranza troops appear 
to be co-operating with Pershing’s 
army. Villa may be caught ere these 
lines are read, or pursuit may last for 

















Photo by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
The Biggest Guns Yet—Skoda 


HIS Austrian invention is even 

more destructive than the big- 

gest Krupp guns previously 
used by the Germans. It is these guns 
that were depended upon to destroy 
the defenses of Verdun. They throw 
an enormous shell many miles; it ex- 
plodes when it strikes. The great 
campaign at Verdun appears to be a 
stalemate. Von Tirpitz is eliminated. 
“Immediate peace is rumored; war 
stocks fall, likewise wheat and ocean 
freights; cotton up. Yet the war 
may last for years. No one can fore- 
tell its end, or what is to follow. 


























Photo by International Filin Service, Inc. 


Another Type of Motor Sled, Designed by a Buffalo Man 


T has 20 horse power and on fair 
roads it is claimed to make over 
60 miles an hour with five pas- 

sengers. Various types of motors 
have been applied to sleds during the 
past winter. Evidently a machine is 


This Club House of the Farmers’ 
Improvement Association 


S at Sugar City, Crowley county, 
I Col. It has a large auditorium 

with a beautiful fireplace at one 
end, toilets, etc. The club’s campaign 
resulted in planting thousands of trees 
along the highways. It has done 
other good things for community bet- 
terment and farmers’ welfare. The 
club house is kept open the year 
around, is much frequented evenings, 


- and is furnished with books and pa- 


pers. Good lectures are 
during the winter. 


provided 


a 


coming so designed that with its 
mechanical power it will make goog 
speed on water, land; snow or in the 
air! An aeroplane service between 
North and South America is now 
being considered. 

















weeks. There is danger of outbreaks 
against Americans by some of the 
many Mexican factions, which pos- 


sibly might involve the two countries’ 


in war. One Carranza leader, Gen 
Herrera, and his 2000 men are re- 
ported to have gone over to Villa’s 
support. 
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Impending Developments in 
Nicaragua 


HE new treaty grants to the 

United States the right to build 

the Nicaragua. canal and naval 
bases at each end of it. iven if the 
Panama canal is a success, it alone 
may not accommodate +the vast in- 
crease jp ocean traffiqa which is ex- 
pected to follow the advent of peace. 
“Preparedness” also urges the build- 
ing of the Nicaragua canal. Ameri- 
can marines are preserving order, in 
that country, American offieials are to 
aid in administering the national 
finances and great developments there 
are in prospect. The Nicaragua canal 
had preference over *the Panama 
route, until the setting up of the Pan- 
ama republie in 1903 made the latter 


possible. The two routes compared: 

Nicaragua Panama 
Length between Atlantic & Pacific, miles 187 40 
Height abova sea level, feet........... lll 2 to 87 
Length of lakes, miles ........ssse00. 80 20 
Total cost, estimated, millions........ $200 $400 
Hours for ship to pass through....... 33 12 
New York to San Francisco, miles.... 377 less than 

via Panama 

Danger from slideS.......c.eseseeeeee- none constant 


Promised reopening of canal to traffic........4 April 15 

















Copyright by International Film Service, Inc. 


Automatic Fire Doors for Stables 


OTE the fusible cord at the top 

of the door in the first picture. 

_ When the flames burn this cord 

@ Heavy lever throws open the doors, 
allowing the horses or other animals 
to eséape. Stables are headed out, 


with the manger on the door, so that 
the horses aré bound to run out when 
the door swings open. ‘This is an 
application of an idea that is nowa- 
days frequently used in fireproof 
buildings. 














Copyright by International Film Service, Inc. 


More Than a Perfect Baby 


HIS is Robert L. Piner, now 
weighing 18 pounds at seven 
months. When a few weeks old 
he was pronounced “better than per- 
fect” by the doctors of the Better 
Babies league, and now is still more 
so. He was nursed for the first three 
months and since then has had the 


bottle. It will be interesting to know 
whether his physical, mental and 
spiritual development in future life 


‘earries out all these promises of in- 


fancy. Why should not at least as 
much care be applied to the breeding 
and “scoring” of children as of hogs 
or other live stock? 
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stamps for their return, 


Look Out for This Bunch 


Prior to last Thanksgiving an adv ap- 
peared in the Heraid of Rutland, Vt, 
asking for live poultry to be shipped to 
M. G. Green & Company, M. G. Green 
manager, 329 Broad street, Lynn, Mass, 
“The Hen Coop.” I wrote him and he 
answered offering 16 cents live weight. 
I expressed him 65 popnds, ut in a few 
days was informed that express could 
not find M. G. Green & Company, and 
were holding the chickens. I asked ex- 
press to sell to some other firm, but it 
replied that consignee compelled them 
to turn the chickens over to him. Green 
has sent me no letter, cash or crate.— 


(c. L. S., Rutland County, Vt. 
You are the victim of an ancient 
game. Newspapers that have no re- 


gard for their subscribers, print ad- 
vertisements of irresponsible commis- 
sion men. The innocent shipper, as- 
suming that the parties are all right, 
send them produce and get little, if 
any pay. We have written M. G. 
yreen & Company, M. G. Green man- 
ager, concerning this case, but up to 
the hour of going to press, have not 
heard from him. It seems to be a 
one man concern, apparently con- 
ducted by one Edward J. Moran, Jr, 
now located at 31 Prospect street, 
Lynn, 

Moran is an old offender who has 
been repeatedly exposed™“in this col- 
umn. E. J. Moran, Jr,, was at 114 
Street street, Boston. He used the let- 
terhead of Edward J. Moran & Com- 
pany, 12 Doane street, Boston. Still 
earlier, Edward J. Moran company 
posed as “brokers and general com- 
mission merchants, 114 State ‘street, 
Boston.” 

We have never got any satisfaction 
or any reply out of these people. We 
learn from the chief inspector of the 
police department of the city of Lynn, 
that “in some instances where similar 
complaints have been made, the 
people have come to Lynn, engaged 
counsel and have been able to collect 
the bill” against Green or Moran, We 
wish everyone who has any claims 
against either of these people would 
send us full particulars at once, espe- 
cially the original letters, circulars, 
shipping tags, etc, employed by either 
Green or Moran or any concern bear- 
ing their name, or with which they 
are associated, soliciting shipments of 
poultry, game, rabbits, butter or eggs. 

And still there are some people who 
say there is no need in the New Eng- 
land states for a law compelling prod- 
uce commmission merchants to be 





bonded and licensed! 
No Reply from A. A. Brooks 
Don’t ship any produce to A. A, 
Brooks, Longmeadow or Springfield, 


Mass, unless you get cash in advance. 
Send us any claims you have against 
him with all his letters, etc. Subscrib- 
er A complains against Brooks of two 
transactions in 1909, amounting to 
$22.70; B three claims in March, 1915; 
$30; C two in April $13.31; D one in 


October $18.60; E $14.88; F $39.21; 
November $39.96; G January, 1916, 
$54.09; 29, $14.50, 29. How many 
others? 


Brooks has never responded to our 
letters in behalf of the above claims. 
He has been exposed repeatedly in 
this column. Looks like it may cost 
this last complainant a cool $125 for 
not reading closely Orange Judd Servy- 
ice Bureau. 


Responsibility for Shipments 

1. A carload of good merchantable po- 
tatoes is sold and shipped immediately 
subject to inspection on arrival. The 
car arrives in good order and within a 
reasonable time on the railroad. The 
receiver, owing to the market declining 
refuses the potatoes ana demands 5 or 10 
cents a bushel reduction, which would 
be the best price at that time to the 
shipper. Can the price that the receiver 
agreed to pay be collected? There is a 
g00d deal of this being carried on. 


2. 1f a car of potatoes be twice 
the usual time on the road, who 
should stand the loss when the 
market declines? The receiver would 


accept the potatoes if the car arrived 
in the usual extent of time, but owing 
to the car being a week’s extra time on 
the road, he demands 5 cents reduction, 
which, if the shipper’s best price then, 
in most cases he is obliged to accept. 
Can this loss on the potatoes be col- 
lected from the railroad company? This 
seems mighty unjust by the railroad 
company, in not having perishable 
freight delivered within a reasonable 
extent of time.—[L. . wes 


1. If the potatoes are sold before 
Shipment at an agreed upon price, 


e Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve you free by private letter if you 

d us full details of your case, or claim, with all the papers about it and 

(2) ov (2) also inclose your address label from 

erican Agriculturist showing that you are a paid up subscriber ; or if not 
oO you will | be entitled to this free service by becoming a subscriber. 
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then the buyer must pay for the same 
no matter whether the price goes up 
or down. If he won't pay bring suit 
and attach his property. 

2. The railroad is responsible if the 
car is unreasonably delayed in tran- 
sit. If, however, the railroad can 
prove that the delay was due to act of 
God, strikes or-other circumstances 
beyond its control, it might beg off 
and might be excused by the court, or 
the claim might be adjudicated for a 
lesser amount. If the waybill reads 
“subject to delay,’”’ shipper has small 
chance of redress. 

Many claims against railroads for 
delays in transit have been collected by 
Orange Judd Service Bureau for sub- 
scribers to this paper, and without 
charge to them for our successful ef- 
forts in their behalf. It is always a 
pleasure to serve our subscribers, The 
above is true of all produce, not pota- 
toes alone. 





A “ Different”? Farm Listing 

I ineclose a contract to list a farm. 
Please tell me whether it is O K.—tfJ. 

This contract provides that the land 
company is to have the exclusive right 
to either sell your farm or buy it 
themselves, for a period specified in 
the contract and for all time there- 
after until five days’ notice to the con- 
trary is given in writing by you. Ob- 
viously, it would be unwise to sign this 
contract unless you are content: to let 
this company have the exclusive right 
of sale, and unless you are willing 
that, if they should so desire, they 
may buy same from you at the price 
specified. The contract would neces- 
sarily mean, also, that if you found a 
purchaser yourself, that before you 
could make a sale to him, you would 
have to give the land company writ- 
ten notice, and that during that five 
days they would have the right to buy 
the land themselves at the price spec- 
ified in the contract. 

It is to be noted, also, 
tell a prospective buyer whom you 
may find that this contract’ is out- 
standing, and a sale by t)- land com- 
pany is thereby either delayed or de- 
feated, or if you should sell the land 
at a lower figure or on more advan- 
tageous terms than that set out in the 
contract, you will pay the land com- 
pany a commission of $3 per acre. 

It is a slightly different version of 
the “listing’’ agreements that we have 


that if you 


warned our readers against so often. 
No _ intelligent farmer in his right 
mind, who really understands the con- 
tract, wili be so foolish as the con- 
tract ties up the farm owner to the 


land company, but the company is not 
under the slightest obligation to the 
owner. 





Warning Signals 

“Can you collect $35 I paid to Marks 
Goldsmith company of Washington, D 
C, for publishing my music?” We 
think not! Postal fraud order wags 
issued recently against this concern 
long after it and others like it had 
been exposed in this column. Commer- 
cial reports indicate that they never 
had any large amount of assets. We 
repeatedly have warned our readers 
against paying nioney to have music, 
poems or anything else published. -If 
any poem, song, music, play, etc, has 
merit enough to warrant its publica- 
tion, the publisher will print and push 
it at his own.expense and pay you a 
royalty on sales. If he wants you to 
pay him in advance, make up your 
mind that he is simply a printer seek- 
ing a job. Better employ the printer 
right in your home town! 


Cc. N.—We do not know of any re- 
liable person or agency that makes a 
business of buying patentable ideas. It 
is very difficult to sell an idea unless 
it is patented or protected in some 
way. Even then it may be very hard 
to sell the patent. Thousands of them 
are issued ‘yearly, but very few ever 
find a purchaser. There are a whole 
lot of shark “brokers” who write to 
patentees offering to try to sell their 
patents on receipt of an advance fee. 
But if the victim sends the money, 
that’s the last he ever sees of it. We 
never knew of that bunch to ever sell 
a patent. Beware of the whole ca- 
boodle. If you wish to take out a 
patent, employ a responsible patent at- 


torney. He cannot get it unless the 
patent office decides the idea is new 
enough to be patentable. You have to 
pay the attorney for his work, whether 
or nor the patent issues. 


They Paid the Penalty 


Ani ingenious plan, that of a south- 
western oil company, which sells drill 
rights to 1000 square feet at $25 a 
right with the understanding that 
when they have sold enough to get 
sufficient money they will drill four 
wells themselves on the property. The 
drill right gives the holder the right 
to put down an independent well on 
this 1000 square feet if he wants to. 
This is like all speculative oil fields; 
if it makes good, it will. make the 
holders money. Nobody, however, 
should put money into it that they 
cannot afford to lose, as it is entirely 
specula’ 2 





Fines have been imposed in federal 
courts for misbranding or false claims 
for these medicines: Antiapoplectine, 
orangeade, A DS peroxide talcum an- 
tiseptic and deordorant, Lillybeck's 
painacura, Dr Hale’s household oint- 
ment, Locher’s renowned rhematic 
remedy. 





Is Florida Marketing & Distributing 
bureau still in business at Jackson- 
ville? One of our clients shippedit three 
barrels of potatoes last spring, and 
only after several months and many 
personal calls did he get his pay, and 


then only a check for $1.45. Another 
man shipped them cabbage and says 
he lost 50 or 75 crates. A smooth- 


talking chap, J. P. Hewitt, was mana- 
ger for some time. Write us your ex- 
perience with it. If it pays you cash 
in advance, there can’t be any trouble! 

It took in $9000 worth of produce, 
then its two managers skipped. That 
seems to be the true story of the so- 
called Co-operative commission bu- 
reau, 15 Cedar street, Jacksonville, 
Fla, referred to in this column. We 
are unable to find that it ever paid a 
dollar to those who shipped produce 
to it. 

J. H. Bahrenberg Brothers & Com- 
pany, incorporated, 103-105 Murray 
s.ireet, New York city, a produce com- 
mission house, has gone into bank- 
ruptcy. H. J. Gordon has been ap- 
pointed receiver. This firm was bonded 
and licensed under the New York law, 
If the bond of $3000 is collected, it 
will add that much to the assets to be 





divided among shippers and other 
creditors. 

Mrs P is informed that we do not 
recommend any of the alleged home 
work schemes that are advertised in 
the dailies and in papers that insert 
any old adv, regardless of the interest 
of their readers. We have exposed 
these swindles repeatedly. 

Thankful Appreciation 
We have received letter inclosing 


check for $27.82 in settlement of our 
claim against the commission com- 
pany which handled for us, and wish 
to thank you for your service. With- 
out the assistance of Orange Judd 
Service Bureau we know we could not 
have gotten anything out of them, as 
they would not even answer ‘our let- 
ters.—[M. O. Wager, Page County, Ia. 


I have received a check in full, $25, 
for a_ bill that had been = standing 
three years, thanks to the assistance 
of Orange Judd Service Bureau.—[G. 
F,. Amsden, Simons, O. 


I thank you very much for getting 
my money from the express company, 
as I had been trying to get it since 
1910, and had been unsuccessful.—[B. 
F. Reilly. 





We have little confidence in any of 
the .advertised proprietary remedies 
for rupture, or in the manufacturers 
who make extravagant claims for 
their truss. Deal with these people or 
use their contrivances only upon the 
advice of a reputable physician. 


I received your tetter § inclosing 
check from the express company for 
my eggs. I thank you very much for 
your kindness in getting this for me. 
We certainly enjoy reading your 
paper.—[D. R. Smith. 


I have just received your letter in- 
closing check from the mail order 
house for $4.94, for which I thank you 
very much. I am sure I could not 
have secured this without your assist- 
ance.—[Emma Krause. 








Include val in th 
head, (worth $15 "alons, 


but costs nothin 
extra), extra 


-in magneto 
cules water-cooled cylinder head, an arch 
strength, mechanically portent in design, ( 
extra, but costs you nothing!) 
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A Postal Brings You This 
Free Book of 


“Vermont Farms’ 


There are cheap farm lands and wonderful op 
portunities in Vermont for general far dairy 
ing, apple culture, maple products, ete. free 
book tells facts that will surprise and delight you 
Send for it today. 


If you want to try a real delicacy, 
ask us also for list of maple syrup 
and sugar producers. Quality stand- 
ardized by act of legislature. 


GUY W. BAILEY, Sec. of State 
Box D, Publicity Bureau, Essex Junction, Vt 














AGENTS 4 Bid Seller 


Screen Door 
CHECK 


Splendid summer seller. Stops 
the bang and sa the door. Easy 
Big demand. A sale in every home. Dozen can be carried 
in pocket. Demonstrating sample free to workers, 

THOMAS MFG. CO., 4446 East St.. DAYTON, Cio 





















Do Let 


American Agriculturist 


Help You 


to get things you want, but don’t know 
where to find. Orange Judd American 
Agriculturist’s Service Bureau will 
answer by mail, free of cost, subscrib- 
ers’ inquiries concerning anything they 
wish to buy. 

First carefully scan its advertising 
columns; then it you cannot find a de- 
scription of what you want to buy, or 
don’t find the address, write Orange 
Judd American Agriculturist’s Service 
Bureau, 315 Fourth avenue, New York 
city, telling your needs and inclosing 
stamp for reply. 

Describe fully what you want to buy, 
so we'll know what you need. 

We will reply by personal letter, 
advising you where to get the article. 

If you see anything advertised in any 
other paper—which doesn’t guarantee 
the reliability cf its advertisers as does 
American Agriculturist—send it to us 
with the name and date of the paper in 
which it appeared and what informa- 
tion you desire. 

American Agqriculturist has no mer- 
chandise to sell, but will gladly tell 
you where to get whatever you want. 


Mail This, If You Want Our Help 
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» a 
t Orange Judd Service Bureau . 
y . 

& American Agriculturist, s 
i 315 Fourth Ave., New York City : 
a 

7 Inclosed is a two-cent stamp a 
. Where Can I Buy: ;. 
t cf 
t -- wae ener teen nn ene tee me eens a 
t : | 
t - 8 
t £ 
' cs 
: BUOGID 1000 peencvesncng cans avevancctcnadunssess ; 
: BOB vce caseseneiccictcshaceddasbsces 4 
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| | This Overland costs only $615. 


But it is every inch an Overland—a perfect 
beauty. 


Though a small, iight, economical caz, it is 
roomy, sturdy and powerful, 





Raid 








: | And it is absolutely complete to the last detail. 
i | Never before has a stylish, comfortable, com- 
ai a: pletely equipped car been offered at anywhere near 
| it so low a price. 
ii Now for the first time, exacting pride and 
# strictest economy are fully satisfied in one and the 
2 4 Same Car. 
ae 
om And for easy riding this newest Overland is 
ia | not to be compared with any other car of its size. 
= | In fact, many a big, high-priced car is nowhere 
mat near so easy riding. 
| | 4 { It has cantilever rear springs which absorb 
4 A road shocks more perfectly than any other type. 
$ | » 


a Large four-inch tires add to its easy riding 
qualities. 


The Willys-Overland 
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aiadiiie $595 


Model 75-f: o. b. Toledo. 
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7 —so now there’s no need 
| to sacrifice pride to economy 


And the seats are soft and deep and built up 
over long spiral springs. 

The seats are also broad and wide—ample in 
their roominess for five full grown people. 

Of course it is electrically lighted and started 
and the electrical control switches are located on 
the steering column—right at your hand. 

You should have a car this spring— 

And if you want top class at bottom price, it 
must be this Overland, for no other car meets both 
these requirements. 

Nowonder it has swept the country—the biggest 
and quickest success of all our long line of record 
breaking models. 

But one thousand cars a day is the present 
limit of our production. 

That is more than double the capacity of any 
other producer of cars of this size and class. 

But the demand is in proportion to the excess 
value in this car. 

Order yours now to avoid delay. 

See the Overland dealer today. 


Catalog on request—Please address Dept.§72 


Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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